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MARRIAGE  OF  PARENTS 

AND  EARLY  VISITS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRES 

AND  TO  ENGLAND 


My  parents  were  married  12th  April,  1837,  at  the  house  of  Anson 
Greene  Phelps  ^0  on  the  East  River/  In  August  they  drove  for  three 
weeks  to  Hartford  and  to  Brattleboro,  and  thence  to  the  Springs  at 
Saratoga,  and  later  to  Hudson,  where  mother's  bridesmaid,  Miss 
Gertrude  Jenkins,  lived. 

In  the  financial  panic  of  this  year  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 
made  an  assignment.^  My  father  had  indorsed  largely  for  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.,  and  the  assignment  was  made  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Por- 
ter, a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Dodge.*  The  debts  were  soon  paid  olT, 
and  the  firm  renewed  business  as  before. 

In  December,  1837,  my  father,  with  Anson  Greene  Phelps,  Jr., 
and  Clinton  Gilbert  (who  married  my  father's  sister  Mary),  were 
deer-hunting  at  Forestburg,  N.  Y.,  visiting  Judge  William  Arm- 
strong Stokes.* 

'  Mother  wrote :  "We  commenced  housekeeping  in  our  snug  house  in  Christopher  Street, 
near  many  kind  friends." 

'All  the  banks  in  New  York  suspended  payment,  and  this  suspension  continued  for  a 
year,  from  May  lo,  1837,  to  May  10,  1838. 

'William  E.  Dodge  was  born  in  Hartford,  September  4,  1805,  settled  in  New  York  in 
1825,  and  in  1828  married  Melissa  Phelps,  second  daughter  of  Anson  Greene  Phelps,  and 
became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Phelps  in  1833.  In  1863  Mr.  Dodge  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  1867  he  became  president,  retaining  that 
ofSce  for  eight  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1866-67.  He  died  7th  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  when  seventy-eight  years  old.  See  portrait  at  p.  140.  After  his  death  his 
statue  was  erected  in  Herald  Square,  New  York. 

*  See  letter  from  father  in  Memories. 
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1838 


On  May  24,  1838,  my  mother's  sister,  Harriet  Newel  Phelps,  was 
married  to  Charles  F.  Pond  of  Hartford,  who  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad.  After  her 
marriage  Mrs.  Pond  resided  in  Hartford.^ 

This  summer,  1838,  the  year  I  was  born  (see  p.  i),  my  parents 
took  a  driving  tour  in  a  buggy  to  Lenox,  Pittsfield,  and  other  parts 
of  western  Massachusetts.  I  was  placed  part  of  the  time  on  a  pillow 
in  the  hood  of  the  buggy. 

From  1838  to  1839  father's  business  address  was  at  38  Washington 
Street,  where  his  brothers  had  their  coal  office.^ 

My  great-grandfather,  James  Boulter,/*  died  i  ith  February,  1838, 
aged  ninety-two,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard,  Wal- 
worth, Southwark,  London.^ 

"August,  1838,"  mother  says  in  her  diary,  "was  delightfully  spent 
in  Pittsfield.  Anson  improving  daily."  Mother  writes  of  Pittsfield 
as  "a  spot  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  early  associations." 


1839 

May  17,  1839,  my  father  went  into  business  again.  The  firm  was 
Stokes,  Shapter  &  Walton'  (James  Stokes,  Peter  Shapter,  and  John  T. 
Walton),  importers  of  cloth,  62  Liberty  Street,  91  Maiden  Lane,  and 
82  Cedar  Street.^    Father  was  to  live  in  England  to  buy  cloth. 


*  Soon  after  her  husband's  death,  in  1867,  she  returned  with  her  daughter  and  her 
second  son,  Anson,  to  live  in  New  York. 

'  See  p.  67. 
'See  p.  33- 

*  Mr.  Walton  was  in  London  when  father  went  there  in  1839,  and  I  think  had  been  pur- 
chasing agent  in  England  for  my  grandfather  Stokes. 

January  I,  1841,  Shapter  and  Walton  sold  out  to  Stokes.  The  disturbed  conditions  of 
business  in  America  and  in  England  and  the  violent  political  discussions  regarding  the  late 
panic  of  1837-38,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Canadian  boundary  question,  made  this 
a  difficult  time  to  establish  a  new  business  between  England  and  America.     See  p.  128. 

"September  19,   1839,  91   Maiden  Lane  was  leased  to  Stokes,  Shapter  &  Walton  to 
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BRISTOL 

On  April  i,  1839,  father  wrote  to  my  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Daniel 
James  of  Liverpool: 

"The  all-absorbing  topic  throughout  oiu"  country  is  War,  which  I  hope  may 
never  take  place;  if  it  should,  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  me  at  the  head  of 
my  Regiment  (the  Governor's  Guards),  which  rank  I  shall  be  entitled  to  in  the  event 
of  being  call'd  out.    The  idea  makes  me  feel  quite  savage." 

We  went  abroad  in  June,  1839,  in  the  ship  United  States,  Captain 
Fisher,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  8th  July.  Mother's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  Stokes,9  9th  July,  1839,  says:  "Walton  sails  August  i.  .  .  . 
Anson  not  seasick  at  all." 

Very  soon  after  arrival  at  Liverpool,  father  went  to  Bristol,  where 
he  wrote  the  following  letter^  to  mother,  who  remained  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  James,  at  Rock  Ferry,  near  Liverpool: 

"Bristol,  England,  ii  o'clock  and  Past. 
"My  dear  Wife: 

"We  have  had  a  delightful  and  interesting  visit  thus  far.  The  weather  has  been  the 
finest  I  have  seen  since  I  landed.  I  arrived  last  evening  at  seven,  and  brother  James"* 
at  half-past  seven  this  morning.  We  have  been  over  the  town  during  the  day.  Dined 
with  Maize'  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent  the  evening  until  this  minute  with  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.*  I  think  if  my  dear  wife  was  here,  I  could  say  that  this  was  one  of  my 
most  interesting  European  visits.  We  intend  to  leave  at  seven  in  the  morning  for 
Chepstow  °  and  Pontypool.  I  shall  not  forget  the  visit,  and  on  my  return  on  Sat- 
urday night  (I  hope)  shall  tell  more  of  the  particulars.  My  love  to  Elizabeth.  Tell 
her  I  am  glad  that  brother  James  was  so  thoughtful  in  my  behalf  as  to  let  me  know  of 
the  interest  in  this  place.  I  have  never  seen  in  this  country  anything  that  equals  it. 
Good-by,  my  dear  wife.     I  thought  before  I  went  to  bed  I  must  say  a  word  to  you. 

Good  night,  pleasant  dreams.  ,,_,  ^^     ,       , 

rrom  your  Husband, 

"James." 
Father  was  again  in  Bristol  in  September,  1839. 
I  think  father  had  some  thought  of  settling  in  the  country  in  Eng- 

May  I,  1840,  for  $1200.  They  hired  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  62  Liberty  Street, 
May  I,  1840,  to  May  i,  1841,  and  later  this  lease  was  renewed. 

'  Letter  printed  in  Memories. 

"Daniel  James  of  Liverpool,  who  married  Elizabeth  Woodbridge  Phelps,  my  mother's 
eldest  sister.     He  was  of  the  firm  of  Phelps,  James  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

'The  name,  which  in  Memories  is  printed  as  Maiger,  is  Maize  in  father's  letter.  He 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Peter  Maize. 

'Mother  writes  in  her  diary,  Thursday,  24th  April,  1862,  of  a  visit  with  father  to 
Blackraore's  place,  Leigh  Park,  and  going  thence  to  Bristol. 

"Thomas  Stokes  of  Stanshawes  Court,  who  died  1803,  was  also  of  Hardwick,  near 
Chepstow.  He  was  early  interested  with  Grandfather  Stokes  in  the  London  Missionary 
Society.    See  p.  35. 
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land  and  near  Bristol.'     Father  wrote  from  London,  November  i, 
1839,  to  Mrs.  Anson  Greene  Phelps  '' : 

"Tell  Father  Phelps  I  am  looking  forward  to  have  our  boy  his  London  agent,  and 
not  to  increase  his  business  until  he  will  be  old  enough  to  accept  of  so  honorable  a 
situation." 

Father  had  his  office  at  10  Tokenhouse  Yard,^  London,  near  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  was  not  confined  much  to  his  office. 

I  think  father  would  have  greatly  enjoyed  permanently  living  in 
England.  He  liked  English  people  and  they  liked  him.  He  ap- 
peared and  talked  like  an  Englishman.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
called  him  "the  foreigner." 

The  boys  in  our  neighborhood  near  the  Phelps  place  called  him 
"Stiffy  Stokes,"  as  he  held  himself  very  erect.  I  was  honored  with 
the  title  "Young  Stiffy."  Like  his  mother,  he  had  a  very  pleasing 
voice  and  manner.  He  was  fond  of  visiting  England,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  the  two  countries  united  again  on  a  just  basis. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  "war  was  invented  by  the  devil  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  population  of  his  dominions." 

He  told  me  that  if  he  had  been  in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  1776,  he  would  not  have  been  in  favor  of  independence. 

He  thought  the  Civil  War  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  the 
country  paying  slave-owners  for  their  slaves. 

He  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  Episcopal  Church  united  with 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  etc.,  if  the  union  could  be  made 
to  tolerate  distinctly  the  essential  doctrines  and  practices  of  all.     I 


*The  ruins  of  Stanshawes  Court  were  nine  miles  from  Bristol.  The  present  house 
was  not  built  until  after  1871.  Mother  visited  Bristol  in  1833,  as  is  shown  by  entry 
in  her  diary  July  15: 

"Rode  to  Bristol,  and  took  rooms  on  Clifton  Heights,  verj-  near  where  Hannah  More  was  then 
residing,  and  where  she  soon  breathed  her  last." 

'  There  were  Stokeses  in  Tokenhouse  Yard  before  father  had  his  office  there.  A  report 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1823  (the  Society  was  founded  in  1820)  gives  in 
list  of  collections: 

W.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  1812-15,  £21 

H.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  £1.1  annual  subscription 

T.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  £10.10  and  annual  subscription  £2.2 

These  subscriptions  are  taken  from  the  book  which  was  in  my  father's  library  and  which 
belonged  to  his  father,  having  the  signature  "Thomas  Stokes"  on  title-page. 
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PLAN  OF  CLIFTON  COTTAGE 

Residence  of  James  Stokes 

Showing  rear  of  residence  of  Anson  Greene  Phelps 


CLIFTON   COTTAGE 
From  a  photograph  taken  many  years  after  I  lived  there 


ELIZABETH  JAMES  (STOKES)  SLADE 

remember  a  book  he  had,  called  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land/ and  he  often  spoke  of  immersion  as  being  the  form  of  baptism 
long  used  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  proved  by  the  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  He  was  a  Baptist,  holding  that  only  believers  should 
be  baptized,  but  he  did  not  approve  the  "close  communion"  views  of 
most  American  Baptists,^  and  he  attended  usually  the  Presbyterian 
church  after  his  marriage.  He  sometimes  went  to  other  churches, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  near 
Third  Avenue.  I  think  he  liked  to  hear  Archbishop  Hughes  preach, 
although  strongly  opposed  to  him  on  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools.^ 

He  was  very  kind  and  considerate  to  employees  and  to  servants, 
but  believed  that  order  and  subordination  were  in  accordance  with 
heavenly  law. 

In  all  my  business  knowledge  of  my  father,  I  almost  never  knew 
him  to  take  part  in  the  sale  of  goods.  He  did  not  like  details,  and 
said,  "It  is  better  to  hire  your  executive  ability."  He  attended  to  the 
buying  of  copper  and  other  principal  supplies  for  the  Ansonia  Mills, 
and  to  finances,  including  the  buying  of  foreign  exchange,  and  also 
to  the  real  estate  interests  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  He  abhorred 
stock  speculation. 

My  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth  James  Stokes,  was  born  at  the  house  of 
my  uncle,  Daniel  James,  14  Catherine  Street,  Liverpool,  29th  August, 
1839.  Mrs.  James,  my  mother's  sister,  had  a  son  born  about  the 
same  time,  and  named  Henry  Stokes  James,  the  Stokes  being  after 
my  father.  Henry  Stokes  James  died  young.  It  had  been  planned 
to  call  him  James  Stokes  James,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  would  not 
sound  well  to  repeat  the  James  in  the  name. 

My  mother  was  very  ill  after  my  sister's  birth,  and  I  had  an  attack 

'  This  book  came  from  his  father's  library. 

'  Many  English  Baptists  do  not  hold  to  "close  communion."  See  p.  72.  Mother  was 
immersed  by  a  Baptist  minister  after  her  marriage. 

•  I  remember  seeing  Archbishop  Hughes  and  my  father  together  at  the  house  of  my  uncle 
Colgate,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  least  appearance  of  dislike  between  them,  although 
their  controversy  regarding  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  had  been  very  strenuous. 
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of  scarlet  fever.  My  mother,  being  a  total  abstainer/  would  not  use 
the  alcoholic  drinks  recommended  by  her  physician,  but  drank  much 
milk. 

My  father  hired  for  a  year  No.  82  Milton  Street,^  Dorset  Square, 
London,  and  we  lived  there  for  eight  months,  from  the  14th  October, 
1839,  to  the  8th  June,  1840.  This  was  on  high  ground  and  in  the 
most  healthful  part  of  London.  The  back  of  the  house  looked  west- 
ward over  fields.  A  cow  was  brought  twice  a  day  to  the  gate  back 
of  the  house  to  be  milked. 

While  living  at  82  Milton  Street  father  received  the  following 
letter  from  his  mother: 

"New  Rochelle,  August,  1839. 
"...  Ann  Eliza  is  still  at  Gilbertsville.  She  is  better.  I  am  now  at  Mrs.  Gilbert's. 
.  .  .  Sarah  and  Clinton  are  with  me,  having  been  making  a  visit  to  Philadelphia. 
As  soon  as  convenient  you  will  call  on  Mrs.  May.  She  may  like  to  make  a  visit  and  ac- 
company you.  I  should  like  to  see  her;  tell  her  to  write.  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  a  letter  from  her.  Send  me  an  account  of  all  my  sisters.  Where  is  Ann 
Eliz""?  Where  is  she  living?  Where  is  Sarah  and  her  two  children.  Temperance  and 
Rebecca?  I  would  like  to  know  about  them.  My  sister  Mary,  you  must  enquire  if  she 
is  living.  .  .  .  The  last  nevre  I  received  she  left  England.  If  living  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear."     [Mary  had  married  John  Scott  and  had  gone  to  Jamaica.] 

1840 

June  8  we  left  London  in  the  ship  Westminster,^  Captain  Moore, 
and  arrived  in  New  York  the  26th  July.* 


'  Mother's  uncle  was  said  to  have  taken  too  much  champagne  at  her  wedding.  He  and 
mother  then  agreed  to  take  the  pledge  together.  Grandfather  Phelps  had  ceased  to  use 
ardent  spirits  in  1813,  and  soon  after  mother's  wedding,  in  1837,  he  ceased  to  use  wine. 
See  p.  134.  In  1833  they  used  beer,  for  mother  writes  in  her  diary,  July  2,  1833,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cloisters  and  vault  at  the  Blue  Coat  School  building  at  Manchester,  England: 

"We  then  went  into  the  vault  which  once  contained  the  good  cheer  of  the  abstemious  monies, 
now  filled  with  good  beer,  and  which,  with  some  good  brown  bread,  afforded  us  an  excellent 
lunch,  if  not  at  the  right  time." 

'  This  is  the  street  on  the  west  side  of  Dorset  Square.  The  name  has  since  been  changed 
to  Balcom  Street.  It  is  the  first  street  west  of  North  Audley  Street.  If  Park  Lane  had 
been  extended  across  Oxford  Street  about  one-half  mile  it  would  have  coincided  with 
Milton  Street,  now  called  Balcom  Street. 

'My  mother's  friend  Emma  Angas  (afterward  Mrs.  William  Johnson)  saw  us  off  on 
the  ship.  My  mother  long  afterward  continued  to  correspond  with  her,  and  father  and 
Elizabeth  visited  her  in  1857. 

'  Mr.  William  M.  Westervelt  was  on  board.     He  and  his  brother.  Mayor  Westervelt, 
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James  Stokes,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Grandfather  Phelps's  house 
November  6,  1840,  and  died  21st  June,  1841. 

Father  continued  in  the  cloth-importing  business  for  some  years/ 
Later,  at  the  invitation  of  Grandfather  Phelps,  he  entered  the  firm 
of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  metal  importers.- 

July  r,  1841,  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Phelps  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Liverpool.  

were  old  friends  of  my  father.  (They  went  to  dancing-school  together.)  For  years  after 
my  father's  death  I  used  to  meet  Mr.  William  Westervelt,  and  he  showed  much  interest 
in  talking  about  my  father  and  mother,  and  the  voyage  on  the  Westminster,  and  his  visiting 
Clifton  Cottage,  etc.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  known  me 
longer  than  any  one  else  had.  As  he  lived  most  of  the  time  at  Tarrytown  and  Newport 
during  his  later  years,  I  did  not  see  him  very  often.  But  I  liked  him  much.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  yachting.    After  my  parents'  death  he  wrote  to  my  sister : 

"I  sailed  for  home  on  June  8  from  London  on  the  packet-ship  Westminster,  Captain  George 
Moore,  .  .  .  and  very  many  times  have  I  visited  them  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stokes]  at  their 
home  on  the  East  River." 

'  See  p.  124. 

A  circular  issued  by  James  Stokes,  New  York,  21st  January,  1841,  says: 

"Sir: 

"Having  purchased  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  Peter  Shapter  and  John  T.  Walton  in  the 
late  firm  of  Stokes,  Shapter  &  Walton,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  the  business  will  be 
continued  in  ray  own  name  and  for  my  own  account. 

"I  intend  to  import  and  keep  on  hand  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  everything  required 
by  the  trade,— Cloths  and  Cassimeres  of  all  kinds;  Waistcoatings,  Buttons;  ..." 

'  My  grandfather  Phelps  had  planned  to  be  a  partner  with  my  father  in  banking  and 
stock  business  in  Wall  Street,  and  he  selected  for  offices  the  ground  floor  of  44  Wall  Street. 
But  my  father  declined,  having  strong  feeling  against  business  in  stocks,  etc.  Afterward 
my  uncle  Charles  Colgate  occupied  these  offices,  and  later  Vermilye  &  Co.  had  them  for 
some  years,  when  they  were  agents  for  the  Dover  Bank,  which  was  mostly  owned  by 
grandfather. 
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EARLY  LIFE  AT  CLIFTON  COTTAGE 
AND  AT  ANSONIA 

1841 

Soon  after  our  return  from  England,  father  commenced  to  build 
Clifton  Cottage  on  the  Phelps  place.  I  remember  our  moving  in 
1 2th  of  April,  1 841,  when  I  was  three  years  and  two  months  old. 
I  remember  my  mother  telling  me,  when  walking  in  the  pastures 
there,^  in  which  were  many  wild  roses  (eglantine),  and  which 
overlooked  the  river,  that  the  place  reminded  her  of  Clifton,  Eng- 
land. The  Phelps  place  was  sometimes  called  Clifton,^  as  was  also 
the  country  place  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  at  Tarrytown. 

I  remember  the  funeral  of  my  brother,  James  Stokes,  Jr.,  who  died 
2ist  June,  1841,  and  the  birth  of  my  brother,  James  Boulter^  Stokes, 
23d  May,  1842. 

I  saw  my  cousin,  Anson  G.  Phelps  James,  one  morning  after  break- 
fast reading  the  Bible  in  the  dining-room,  while  waiting  to  start  to 
drive  down-town  with  grandfather,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  this 
was  the  morning,  July  23,  1842,  that  he  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
out  of  a  wagon.  Anson  James  was  very  kind  to  me.  He  used  to  play 
with  me  and  drag  me  around  on  his  sled. 

'  This  pasture  was  about  eighty  feet  south  of  grandfather's  house  and  extended  south 
to  where  Twenty-ninth  Street  now  is,  and  from  the  East  River  to  what  is  now  Second 
Avenue.  There  was  a  cove  below  the  pasture  on  the  East  River  where  gravel,  coal,  wood, 
etc.,  were  landed. 

^  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  is  the  best  residential  suburb  of  Bristol,  and  is  nine  miles 
from  Stanshawes  Court. 

'  In  later  life,  like  our  father,  he  ceased  to  use  the  middle  name. 

[ISO] 


THE  COLOSSEUM  AT  ROME 

Painting  brought  to  America  in  1798  by  Thomas  Stokes 

now  in  possession  of  my  son  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes 


^  CLIFTON  COTTAGE 

Grandfather  liked  to  have  me  go  to  take  breakfast  with  him.  He 
would  have  me  seated  at  his  right,  and  tell  about  when  he  was  a  boy, 
etc.,  etc.  Because  they  had  hot  shortcake,^  which  father  objected  to, 
I  went  to  breakfast  there  less  often  than  I  would  otherwise  have  done. 
Grandfather  ate  hot  shortcake  with  much  butter  for  both  breakfast 
and  dinner. 

Some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  also  went  at  times  to  take  breakfast 
at  grandfather's. 

I  remember  going  before  breakfast  to  see  my  grandfather  Phelps 
on  his  birthday,  one  24th  March,  which  that  year  was  very  cold.  I 
found  him  sitting  in  the  dining-room  close  in  front  of  a  large  fire. 
He  was  reading  Scott's  Bible  Commentary  and  shaving.  He  had  a 
looking-glass  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  the  book  was  on  the  chair. 
I  think  he  was  reading  in  Isaiah,  and  he  read  from  Isaiah  at  prayers 
that  morning  before  breakfast. 

I  can  remember  living  at  grandfather's  house^  before  we  moved 
to  Clifton  Cottage,  and  the  trouble  my  nurse  had  to  keep  me  from 
climbing  up  on  a  large  mahogany  gate  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  on  the 
second  floor,  and  that  this  gate  was  taken  to  Clifton  Cottage  and  used 
to  keep  me  on  the  veranda.  I  also  remember,  when  we  moved  to 
Clifton  Cottage,  I  saw  the  full  moon  over  the  East  River.  Some  one 
pointed  out  the  face  in  the  moon.  My  mother  corrected  me  for  call- 
ing it  "le  lune"  and  said  the  moon  was  a  lady.  This  mystified  me 
greatly. 

Clifton  Cottage  stood  near  what  is  now  the  south  side  of  Thirty- 
first  Street  and  about  half-way  between  what  are  now  First  and 
Second  avenues.^  It  was  the  highest  point  on  the  estate.  It  was  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Cornelius  and  Louisa  streets,  which  were 
afterward  closed. 

When  we  rhoved  there  it  consisted  of  the  remodeled  old  gardener's 


^This  shortcake,  made  by  the  colored  cook,  Dinah,  was  particularly  good.     I   think  I 
heard  that  it  was  made  with  "beef  drippings." 
'  I  was  born  there.    See  p.  13. 
"  See  plate  at  p.  126.    See  Vol.  II,  Appendix  B. 
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lodge  and  greenhouse,  and  a  new  addition  twenty-eight  feet  square, 
built  by  my  father.^  The  latter  contained,  on  first  floor,  drawing- 
room,  staircase  hall  (afterward  north  parlor),  and  sitting-room,  and, 
on  second  floor,  sitting-room,  three  bedrooms,  etc.  The  new  part 
appears  at  right  of  the  photograph  at  page  127,  and  three  of  the 
original  eight  large  windows  of  the  greenhouse  show  next  to  it.  This 
photograph  (taken  at  a  later  period)  shows  the  east  side  of  the  cot- 
tage.   The  veranda  and  gate  are  also  shown. 

My  father  put  a  floor  in  the  old  greenhouse,  to  divide  it  into  two 
stories.  The  west  two  thirds  of  first  floor  were  made  into  a  large 
kitchen  (afterward  dining-room  and  pantry).  At  the  north  end  of  the 
remaining  one  third  was  a  storeroom  and  passage,  and  the  south  end 
of  this  one  third,  where  the  three  windows  are  seen,  was  left  for  a 
conservatory,  which  had  a  door  to  the  drawing-room,  another  to  the 
dining-room,  and  a  third  to  the  back  veranda. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  the  old  greenhouse  was  called  the 
big  room  and  had  six  large  windows,  three  giving  eastward  over  the 
gardens,  river,  etc.,  and  three  southward,  and  a  smaller  window 
looking  west.  This  was  our  nursery  until  a  new  nursery  and  nursery- 
bedroom  were  added  south  of  this  room.  The  remodeled  lodge  con- 
tained on  first  floor  only  a  study  (for  a  time  it  was  the  dining-room) 
and  an  entrance-hall,  in  which,  later,  a  new  staircase  was  built. 

As  the  family  increased,  other  rooms  were  added  toward  the  south 
and  north.  The  last  to  be  added  were  the  reception-room  and  a  spare 
room  over  it,  which  were  of  brick.  This  made  the  house  one  hundred 
and  six  feet  long.  Its  greatest  width  was  fifty  feet,  not  including 
veranda.  Our  stable  was  at  Thirtieth  Street,  adjoining  grandfather's 
new  stable^  and  south  of  our  house. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  Clifton  Cottage  was  m.y 
father's  dressing-room  and  sitting-room  combined,  which  was  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  gardener's  lodge,   over  the  study;   it  had 


'  My  grandmother  wrote   to  her  son  Anson,  June  i8,  1841: 

"Caroline  and  her  husband  live  in  their  little  box  near  us.    They  have  improved  the  grounds 
so  much  that  I  think  you  will  like  the  looks  very  much." 

^  His  old  stable  had  been  destroyed  in  cutting  Thirtieth  Street  through. 


CLIFTON  COTTAGE 

two  windows  looking  north  and  two  looking  west.  On  the  south 
side  was  a  fireplace  with  Dutch  Biblical  tiles;  on  the  north  side 
a  bath-tub,  etc. ;  between  the  west  windows  a  large  Biblical  his- 
torical chart,  and  on  the  east  side  a  bookcase  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
Many  of  the  books  had  been  brought  from  England  by  my  grand- 
father, Thomas  Stokes.* 

My  father  had  some  special  liking  for  a  red  marble  mantelpiece 
in  the  large  or  south  drawing-room.  I  cannot  remember  what  I 
heard  him  say  about  it,  except  that  it  was  from  a  French  palace. 
Over  this  mantel  was  an  old  picture  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome.  It 
was  brought  by  my  father's  parents  from  England.  It  had  been 
injured  and  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  fireboard,  to  cover  in  summer 
the  fireplace  in  my  father's  room  at  No.  53  Sixth  Street  ( 1 14  Waverly 
Place).  Mr.  Philip  Hone,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  agreed  with 
my  father  that  this  painting  was  valuable.  Father  had  it  cleaned  and 
framed.  A  photograph  of  it  is  shown  at  page  130.  Mrs.  Rand,  wife 
of  the  artist  who  painted,  in  London,  the  portraits  of  m,y  parents,^ 
came  to  see  us  at  Clifton  Cottage,  and  expressed  much  interest  in  the 
painting  of  the  Colosseum.  I  remember  that  she  wanted  father  to 
have  it  put  on  a  wax  table,  and  a  new  canvas  placed  on  the  back,  as 
she  said  had  recently  been  done  with  some  pictures  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Our  cook  for  some  time  was  a  man  named  Jacob,  who  had  lost  his 
previous  place  by  getting  drunk.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  had  been 
cook  on  the  vessel  that  brought  us  from  England.  He  got  drunk  on 
a  Fourth  of  July  while  he  was  with  us,  and  fell  from  a  ladder  on  a 
cherry  tree,  breaking  his  arm.  He  was  not  discharged.  One  cold 
winter  night  he  got  drunk  again  and  froze  to  death  in  an  old  tomb^ 
in  a  field  northwest  of  our  house.  Father  had  been  much  interested 
in  seeking  his  reform. 

When  Second  Avenue  was  being  cut  through  the  Phelps  property 
above  Twenty-ninth  Street,  convicts  were  employed  on  the  work. 


'  See  p.  124.. 

'  This  abandoned  tomb  was  a  low  vault,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  which  there  were 
steps  leading  to  a  lower  chamber  which  was  partly  filled  with  debris. 
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One  of  these  escaped  and  hid  in  our  ice-house,  where  he  was  cap- 
tured. I  went  with  my  mother,  who  showed  me  where  he  had  hidden. 
Then  she  told  me  about  a  Dane  who  had  been  captured  at  Copford 
Hall,  whose  skin  had  been  nailed  on  the  church  door.  In  1892  I  saw 
some  of  this  human  skin  in  the  vestry-room  of  that  church. 

Copford  Hall,  Essex,  was  the  home  of  grandfather's  ancestor, 
John  Haynes,675  my  great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
father,  fourth  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  first  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut.^ 

1844 

About  1844  Mr.  Thomas  Banks^  of  Liverpool  came  to  visit  my 
grandfather  Phelps,  and  used  to  come  over  to  our  house  after  dinner 
and  drink  port  wine  with  my  father.*  Mr.  Phelps  ^0  at  that  time 
did  not  have  wine  on  his  table,*  and  Mr.  Banks^  said  that  father 
"saved  his  life."  He  was  a  very  large  man  and  fond  of  good  liv- 
ing. He  was  a  partner  with  my  father  in  the  firm  of  Phelps, 
James  &  Co.,  and  owner  of  the  Pontymister  tin-plate  works 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  He  died  just  before  I  reached 
England  in  1858.  His  house  was  in  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool, 
near  the  entrance  from  Prince's  Road.  His  cellar  was  somewhat 
famed. 


'  Some  of  the  Haines  family  were  living  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  I  remember  when 
a  bov  being  invited  to  stop  some  days  at  their  house.  Mrs.  Haines  of  Elizabethtown  was 
a  daughter  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder. 

'  He  had  been  in  New  York  in  1837.  A  letter  from  father  to  Uncle  Daniel  James,  Sep- 
tember I,  1837,  says:  "Mr.  Banks  has  been  daily  with  us." 

"  Out  of  regard  for  my  mother,  father  usually  did  not  have  wine  on  the  table  when 
she  was  present.  He  and  I  commonly  had  claret  or  beer  with  our  luncheon  down-town,  and 
sometimes  in  the  billiard-room  in  the  Madison  Avenue  house.  When  he  and  1  were  alone 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  house,  we  drank  claret  with  our  dinner.  He  also  sent  me  claret 
and  beer  to  Ansonia,  thinking  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  take  some  stimulant  after 
I  had  whooping-cough.  But  knowing  mother's  feeling,  and  not  caring  to  drink  alone,  I 
very  seldom  did. 

Father  and  mother  were  both  very  strong.     Father  was  a  large  eater  of  meat. 

'"November,  1813.  This  day  have  been  reading  an  address  to  the  churches  and  congre- 
gations of  the  western  district  of  Fairfield  County,  on  the  subject  of  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
which  has  led  us  all  to  resolve,  through  the  grace  of  God,  that  we  will  entirely  prohibit 
the  use  of  it  in  our  family."— Djary  of  Anson  G.  Phelps. 

"  See  portrait  opposite. 


ENGLISH  CUSTOMS 

I  remember  the  Clay  and  Polk  campaign  (1844).^  This  year  I 
had  a  severe  illness,  of  which  mother  writes  in  her  diary. 

1845 

In  May,  1845,  when  James  was  just  three  years  old,  my  mother 
wrote : 

"Last  Friday  was  the  birthday  of  James  Boulter  Stokes.  His  dear  little  inquiring 
mind  seems  to  be  directing  its  attention  toward  its  Maker  and  the  wonders  of  nature 
around  him." 

One  of  the  first  books  I  remember  was  Janeway's  Token  for  Chil- 
dren. It  commences  with  a  short  address  to  parents  about  their  duty 
to  young  children,  of  whom  it  says : 

"They  are  not  too  little  to  die.  They  are  not  too  little  to  go  to  Hell.  .  .  .  Let 
them  read  this  book  over  an  hundred  times,  and  observe  how  they  will  be  affected  ..." 

The  book  is  made  up  of  examples  of  good  children.  They  all  died 
young.^    The  following  is  from  page  16: 

"Example  II 
"Of  a  child  that  was  admirably  affected  with  the  Things  of  God  when  he  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old,  with  a  brief  Account  of  his  Life  and  Death." 

Father,  mother,  and  our  governess,  Mrs.  Holt,^  approved  many 
English  ways.  Father  disapproved  many  American  customs — hot- 
air  furnaces,  the  eating  of  hot  bread  and  insufficiently  baked  bread, 
baked  or  fried  meats,  pork  and  beans,  salt  codfish,  American  pies,  etc. 
He  had  a  brick  Dutch  oven  built  adjoining  our  kitchen  at  Clifton 
Cottage.  Meats  were  roasted  on  a  spit  before  the  fire  at  Clifton  Cot- 
tage, at  Ansonia,  and  in  Madison  Avenue.  The  children  were  dressed 
like  English  children,  and  were  told,  "Children  are  to  be  seen,  not 
heard."* 

I  remember  my  mother  teaching  me  the  lines: 


'  See  p.  149. 

'I  remember  when  quite  young  hearing  Dr.  Roe,  our  family  physician,  commenting 
on  this  to  mother.  "  See  p.  154. 

'  Ethel  tells  me  that  her  principal  remembrance  of  father  was  that,  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  at  Newport,  he  gave  her  a  five-dollar  gold  piece  "because  she  spoke  low  and  soft." 
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FIRST  VISIT  TO  ANSONIA 

I  cannot  remember  him,  but  I  know  that  he  visited  at  my  grand- 
father Phelps's. 

My  uncle,  Anson  Greene  Phelps,  Jr.,^  was  married  this  autumn, 
November  5,  1845.  He  and  his  wife  went  to  live  at  the  new  house  he 
had  built,  northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifteenth  Street.  I  was 
thought  too  young  to  go  to  the  wedding. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  James  sailed  December  i  from  Boston  for 
Liverpool. 

1846 

In  1846,  about  September,  I  went  with  my  grandfather  Phelps  to 
Ansonia.    The  dam  above  there  was  then  being  built. 
This  year  I  was  seriously  ill. 


1847 

In  1847,  just  before  the  birth  of  my  sister  Olivia,  I  remember  an 
English  lady  named  Probyn,  and  her  daughter,  visited  at  Grand- 
father Phelps's,  and  that  they  were,  I  think,  from  near  Bristol, 
and  acquainted  with  some  of  father's  relatives  or  connections  in  Eng- 
land. But  for  mother's  condition  of  health,  I  think  they  would  have 
stopped  at  our  house.^  Mother  was  not  very  well  and  nodded  in  her 
chair,  and  father  explained  that  she  was  related  to  the  "Dormer" 
family.  

their  daughter.  The  latter  married  Jeremiah  Terbell.  She  resided  on  Long  Island,  at  a 
place  that  had  been  in  the  Terbell  family  for  two  hundred  years.  Mrs.  Terbell  also  lived 
in  Twelfth  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.  I  remember  that  father  took  me 
there  to  call. 

See  will  of  William  Armstrong  Stokes  in  Vol  II,  Appendix  A. 

'Born  at  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  13th  October,  1818;  died  l8th  May,  1858.  Mar- 
ried Jane  Gibson,  daughter  of  James  R.  Gibson.  Her  sister  Fanny  married  Robert  Stuy- 
vesant.  See  Memories,  p.  329.  Memorial  of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  by  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Smith  (New  York,  i860),  says:  "In  his  Journal  he  gives  a  minute  description,  even  to  the 
architectural  details,  of  the  Castle  at  Dudley,  founded  about  a.  d.  700." 

'  Mrs.  Probyn  visited  us  later  at  Clifton  Cottage.  This  was  perhaps  on  her  second 
visit  to  America.  The  mission  to  the  Canadian  Indians,  in  which  she  was  interested, 
was,  I  think,  called  the  Grande  Lienne  Mission. 
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On  January  ii,  1847,  my  sister  Olivia  Egleston  Phelps  Stokes  was 
born  at  Clifton  Cottage. 

I  remember  the  wedding  of  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Atterbury,  at  the  Phelps 
house,  2ist  April,  1847,  and  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Phelps 
there,  how  beautiful  Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  was,  how  long  Rev.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner prayed,  and  how  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  nougat  pyramid  on  the 
supper-table  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 

August  5,  Aunt  Elizabeth  Woodbridge  (Phelps)  James  died,  leav- 
ing a  son,  Daniel  Willis  James,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Olivia. 

November  6,  1847,  I  was  with  father  at  Port  Jervis.  I  remember 
a  climb  father  and  I  had  together  up  into  the  mountain  back  of  the 
town.  We  drove  from  Port  Jervis  to  Forestburg  and  thence  to  Nar- 
rowsburg,  on  Erie  Railway  business.^ 

Ansonia  Mills  began  operation  in  1847. 

1848 

In  1848  we  were  for  some  time  this  summer  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel, 
on  the  shore  at  New  Haven.  Aunt  Melissa  Dodge  and  some  of  her 
children  were  there  also. 

My  grandfather  and  grandmother  Phelps,  who  had  been  trav- 
eling in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,^  returned  home  this  summer, 
bringing  D.  Willis  James  with  them. 


1849 

On  the  last  Friday  in  January  1849,  Grandmother  Stokes  died. 
My  mother  wrote  in  her  diary,  February  3  : 

"On  the  last  Friday  in  January,  1849,  dear  Mother  Stokes  departed  this  life.  Her 
sickness  was  short,  only  continuing  from  the  previous  Sabbath,  when  she  took  cold  by 
stepping  on  the  damp  sidewalk  on  leaving  the  carriage  at  the  church  door,  and  was  taken 


'  See  p.  161. 

'  Grandfather's  letters  repeatedly  speak  of  how  much  he  had  missed  his  Pilot,  as  he 
called  mother,  referring  to  her  having  traveled  with  them  when  they  were  abroad  before, 
at  which  time  she  had  done  much  of  the  planning  for  their  trip. 


DERBY,  CONN. 

with  pleurisy.  None  of  us  anticipated  so  sudden  a  termination  to  her  sickness,  but  she 
seemed  to  expect  it  herself,  and  often  repeated  many  of  the  expressions  in  Scudder's 
Provision  for  Passing  over  Jordan." 

My  sister  Dora  was  born  at  Clifton  Cottage,  8th  May,  1849. 

May  10,  1849,  occurred  the  Astor  Place  Riot.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment fired  on  the  mob,  killing  more  than  twenty.  The  following 
morning  I  went  through  Astor  Place  and  saw  the  marks  of  bullets  on 
Mrs.  Langdon's  house,  southwest  corner  of  Astor  Place  and  Lafayette 
Place.  I  remember  going  to  this  house  one  afternoon  and  finding  at 
the  door  a  butler  and  a  footman.  It  was  at  that  time  quite  unusual 
in  New  York  to  have  two  men  at  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  Langdon  was  interested  with  my  mother  in  the  Colored  Or- 
phan Asylum. 

Most  of  July,  1849,  father  and  Grandfather  Phelps  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania examining  lumber  business  and  buying  timber  lands.^ 
Mother  and  I  and  the  other  children  spent  much  of  that  summer  at 
Peter  Phelps's  house,  Derby.^  Joseph  Wheeler,  afterward  the  distin- 
guished Confederate  General  Wheeler,  of  Georgia,  later  member  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  and  a  general  in  the  United  States  army  in 
Cuba,  etc.,  was  then  at  Cheshire  School  in  Connecticut.  He  was 
related  to  Mrs.  Peter  Phelps  and  visited  her  during  his  vacation,  and 
he  and  I  used  to  play  together.^ 

Latter  part  of  August,  mother  and  Elizabeth  went  to  Clinton  Gil- 
bert's at  New  Rochelle,  where  father  met  them. 

There  was  cholera  in  New  York,  with  three  thousand  deaths  from 


'They  were  at  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  July  9,  Williamstown  the  loth,  Jersey  Shore  the  12th, 
Grandfather  was  ill  on  Pine  Creek,  Pa.,  July  16  to  24.  Phelps  Mills  were  built  on  Pine 
Creek.    See  note  5,  p.  160. 

^  Peter  Phelps  was  son  of  my  grandfather's  brother,  Thomas  Woodbridge  Phelps,  and 
was  agent  for  my  grandfather's  mills,  etc.,  at  Birmingham  and  later  at  Ansonia.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Anna  Eliza  Whitney  of  Turkey  Hill,  near  Derby,  and  his  sister  married 
Thomas  Whitney.     See  Whitney  Pedigree,  by  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix. 

'  I  had  made  a  toy  schooner,  and  he  suggested  that  he  would  make  some  anchors  for  it. 
He  cut  a  mold  in  a  piece  of  pine  plank,  and  I  got  from  inside  of  a  tea-box  some  lead  which 
he  melted  in  a  very  large  iron  spoon  and  poured  into  the  mold.  Being  impatient  for  it  to 
get  cool,  we  dipped  this  mold  into  water  and  then  got  the  casting  out,  and  turning  the  stock 
half  around,  it  made  a  pretty  good  anchor.  We  then  tried  to  cast  another  anchor  in  the  wet 
mold,  and  some  of  the  lead  sputtered  out  and  burned  his  hand.  He  remembered  this  incident 
when  he  dined  with  us  about  1 904. 
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May  to  August.    Father  was  quite  ill  the  end  of  August,  and  it  was 
at  first  feared  that  he  had  cholera. 

This  autumn  grandfather  went  again  to  the  lumber  lands  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1850 

In  1850  we  were  for  a  time  in  Mr.  Reimer's  house,  Old  Derby,  and 
then  mother  and  Elizabeth  and  James  and  I  went  to  Pine  Creek,  Pa., 
and  afterward  to  Saratoga.  Later  father,  mother,  Elizabeth,  James, 
and  I  went  to  Geneseo,  where  General  Wadsworth,  a  distant  relative 
of  my  mother,  then  lived,'  and  to  Lackawanna  (now  called  Scran- 
ton),  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  George  Clinton  and  his  daughter  made  this 
journey  with  us.  He  was  son  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  was  a  friend 
of  my  father. 

Clifton  Cottage  continued  to  be  our  town  home  until  February, 
1857,  when  we  moved  to  No.  33  (now  37)  Madison  Avenue,  oppo- 
site Madison  Square. 

Father  was  much  interested  in  charitable  work,^  and  my  mother 
was  devoted  to  her  family  and  to  good  works.^ 

I  was  brought  up  a  Puritan  of  a  rather  strict  sect.  My  parents 
were,  however,  far  more  tolerant  than  my  mother's  great  ancestor. 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,674  in  whose  pocket-book  were  found, 
on  his  death,  the  lines : 

"Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch." 

While  living  at  Clifton  Cottage,  we  attended  the  Mercer  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Grandfather  Phelps  was  a  ruling  elder. 
Mr.  T.  N.  Phelps 6  and  his  family  also  attended  this  church,  where  I 
often  saw  my  future  wife,  their  pew  being  a  cross-pew  north  of  the 
pulpit,  while  our  pew  was  the  front  one.    I  remember,  when  she  first 


'  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  John  Adair,  of  30  Curzon  Street,  London,  of  Lady  Smith- 
Jary,  whose  place  is  near  Queenstown,  Ireland,  and  of  Mrs.  Rogers. 
^See  pp.  145,  146. 
'See  in  Memories,  p.  241,  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss's  address  at  her  funeral. 


MOTHER'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  COLORED  RACE 

came  to  church  after  her  return  from  abroad,  how  charming  she 
looked  in  a  short  blue  moire  dress  and  large  leghorn  hat  with  white 
plumes.  Your  mother  tells  me  now  that  she  remembers  on  this  occa- 
sion saying  to  herself,  "What  will  the  Stokes  children  think  when 
they  see  me  in  these  fine  clothes?"^  She  was  then  nine,  and  I  seven- 
teen. 

After  moving  to  Madison  Avenue  we  attended  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams  was  the  minister. 
(He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst.)  Occasionally  my 
parents  went  to  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.^  While  strict  in  their  own  lives,  they  were  tolerant  of  dif- 
ference of  religious  opinions  in  others,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious 
to  shield  their  children  from  worldly,  irreligious,  agnostic,  and  infidel 
influences. 

My  mother  kept  Saturday  evening  according  to  the  old  Connecticut 
custom,  and  she  observed  Sunday  evening  also,  as  part  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath.  Father  followed  her  example  in  this.*  She  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  put  herself  to 
inconvenience  to  buy  free-labor  sugar  and  dress  goods.*  Her  free- 
labor  cotton  thread  was  thought  particularly  objectionable  by  some 
of  the  servants.  Mother  took  great  interest  in  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  of  which  she  was  directress.^ 

The  Connecticut  Courant,  published  at  Hartford,  was  the  favorite 


'  My  sisters  dressed  very  plainly. 

'  I  remember  my  mother's  taking  me  to  a  service  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Birmingham  (now  Derby)  and  telling  me  that  grandfather  gave  the  land  for  this  church. 
The  street  on  which  it  stood  was  named  Elizabeth  Street,  after  my  grandmother's  sister. 

'  See  note  4,  p.  78. 

*  She  used  to  get  some  supplies  from  the  Free-Labor  Store,  377  Pearl  Street. 

"  My  sister  Olivia,  who  succeeded  her  in  this  office  and  has  done  much  for  the  colored 
people,  gave  Phelps  Hall  to  Booker  T.  Washington's  school  at  Tuskegee,  in  memory  of  our 
mother.  In  igoi  my  sisters  Olivia  and  Caroline  together  gave  Dorothy  Hall  to  the 
Tuskegee  school,  in  memory  of  our  ancestor  Dorothy  Dudley,  wife  of  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley;  and  of  Dorothy  Lamb  Woodbridge,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Phelps,  my  grand- 
father's mother ;  and  of  her  grandmother,  Dorothy  Lamb,  wife  of  Rev.  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge;  and  of  our  sister  Dora.  The  wife  of  William  Phelps,  the  emigrant  of  1630,  was 
also  named  Dorothy.  Regarding  the  name,  the  following  is  from  a  letter  to  President 
Booker  T.  Washington  from  my  sister  Olivia: 

"In  reference  to  the  services  at  Tuskegee,  I  want  to  say  that  'Dorothy'  is  a  name  knovfn  to 
our  family  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.     We  have  had  several  grandmothers  bearing  the 
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paper  of  my  grandmother  Phelps,  and  she  and  my  mother  talked 
much  of  Connecticut  affairs  and  people.  Clifton  Cottage  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Phelps  house  by  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  lawn,  and  I  saw  more  of  my  grandfather,  Anson  Greene 
Phelps,'^'  than  the  other  grandchildren  did.  In  his  latter  days  I 
used  to  go  to  play  checkers  with  him  sometimes  when  I  got  home 
from  school,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening. 

I  remember  that  Grandfather  Phelps  had  good  teeth  up  to  about 
the  time  of  his  death.  I  think  that  he  had  never  been  to  a  dentist. 
He  was  fond  of  fruit,  of  which  there  were  great  quantities  on  the 
place.  He  would  swallow  the  cherry-pits  with  the  cherries.  I  once 
heard  him  say,  "If  you  swallow  the  pits,  the  cherries  won't  hurt  you." 

Grandfather  Phelps  was  an  elder  in  the  Mercer  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  was  a  founder.  Most  of  the  leading 
families  in  this  church  were  of  old  Connecticut  descent,  and  went  to 
the  Presbyterian  church  because  there  were  almost  no  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  New  York.  Grandfather  was  accustomed  to  go 
on  Christmas  to  take  communion  at  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church, 
then  corner  of  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets.  The  rector.  Rev.  Dr. 
Milner,  was  his  warm  friend. 

Grandfather  used  to  come  over  to  our  house  often  in  the  evening 
to  play  checkers  with  my  father,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  hear 
the  children  say  the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  died  30th  November, 
1853.    I  remember  receiving  word  at  Mr.  William  Forest's  school. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  dance  round  dances  nor  to  go  to  theaters. 
I  remember  when  a  boy  seeing  my  father  try  to  make  my  mother 
dance.  He  would  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and,  lifting  her 
from  the  floor,  would  waltz  with  her,  while  her  face  showed  an 


name,   and   a   sister   Dora.     For   this   reason   my  sister   has   asked   that   the   new   building  be 
known  as  Dorothy  Hall,  and  I  am  glad  to  unite  in  the  suggestion." 

My  sisters  Olivia  and  Caroline  gave  a  cottage  to  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  when 
that  institution  moved  to  its  present  site,  calling  it,  in  memory  of  our  mother,  Caroline 
Cottage. 

Sister  Caroline  gave  a  fountain  to  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  in  memory  of  the  brave 
little  colored  girl  who  carried  the  school  Bible  out  of  the  asylum  when  the  building  was 
attacked  by  a  mob,  and  of  the  fireman  who  protected  the  building.     See  note  i,  p.  214. 

Sister  Caroline  for  many  years  gave  the  colored  orphans  an  annual  treat  of  watermelons. 
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LIFE  AT  CLIFTON  COTTAGE 

amusing  mixture  of  pleasure  at  his  attention,  and  of  fear  lest  she 
might  commit  a  sin  by  yielding  at  all  to  an  amusement  considered 
irreligious.    Father  used  to  sing: 

"My  wife  shall  dance,  and  I  will  sing, 
And  we  '11  merrily  pass  the  day; 
For,  oh !  it  is  the  wisest  thing 
To  drive  dull  care  away." 

I  remember  once  going  with  my  father  to  a  pantomime  at  Castle 
Garden,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  occasionally  to  see  "The  Moral 
Drama  in  the  Lecture  Room"( !)  at  Barnum's  Museum,^  which  then 
stood  where  the  Park  Bank  now  stands,  corner  of  Ann  Street  and 
Broadway,  opposite  St.  Paul's.  We  used  to  receive  annual  compli- 
mentary tickets  from  Barnum's.  Grandfather  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  starting  a  museum  here  which  was  taken  over  by  Barnum. 
I  think  he  never  subscribed  to  promote  operas  or  theaters. 

I  remember  my  grandfather  trying  to  get  my  mother  to  let  me  go 
with  him  to  the  circus,  which  was  then  where  the  Bible  House  now 
stands,  but  my  mother  would  not  consent.  His  circus-going  was  a 
subject  of  comment  by  his  fellow-elders,  but  he  refused  to  give  it  up. 
A  committee  of  the  session  of  the  church  called  on  him  at  his  office 
regarding  this.    He  heard  them  patiently,  and  said,  "I  can't  see  it." 

I  was  generally  not  permitted  to  play  with  boys  whose  religious 
training  was  not  known  and  approved  by  my  mother. 

A  lot  of  books  were  taken  from  father's  library  and  from  other 
places  in  the  house  and  deposited  on  the  floor  in  an  upper  room  over 
our  stable.  I  went  there  at  times  and  read  from  some  of  these.  Later 
they  disappeared,  I  know  not  whither.  I  remember  being  particu- 
larly interested  in  reading  the  Quod  Correspondence,  a  serial  novel 
which  ran,  I  think,  in  Putnam's  Magazine;  also  stories  from  Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

Mother  preferred  that  her  children  should  not  read  modern  litera- 
ture not  distinctly  Puritanical.     I  remember  she  objected  for  some 


'  By  the  use  of  this  name  for  his  theater,  Barnum  secured  the  attendance  of  families 
that  did  not  often  go  to  plays.  One  of  the  moral  dramas  I  saw  there  was  The  Forty 
Thieves. 
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time  to  my  reading  Shakespeare  and  even  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  had 
herself  read  the  first  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  but  when  Old  Mortality 
was  published  she  was  shocked  by  disrespectful  reference  to  a  cove- 
nanting minister,  and  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  Waverley  series. 

Reading  and  observation  caused  in  my  feelings  a  strong  revolt 
against  some  features  of  Puritanism.  I  usually  attended  the  Presby- 
terian church  with  my  parents,  but  I  came  to  prefer  the  services  of 
the  Episcopal  Church;  soon  after  I  married,  my  wife  and  I  went 
to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  it  was  not  until  later  years  that  I 
came  to  appreciate  justly  the  grand  old  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  from  whom  I  am  descended. 

I  was  disgusted  with  the  killing  of  Charles  I  and  with  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  Revolution.  I  did  not  care  to  give  my  children  Puritan 
names,  and  I  entered  my  eldest  son  at  Eton,^  England,  in  the  house  of 
Edmund  Warre,  then  the  second  master,  and  rather  expected  that  we 
would  settle  in  England  when  I  could  retire  from  business. 

Before  Macaulay,  leading  English  historians  were,  for  the  most 
part,  either  Tory  or  agnostic.  I  remember  how  greatly  my  parents 
were  interested  in  Macaulay's  History^  when  first  printed  here,  and 
that  they  wanted  all  their  children  to  read  it. 

Father,  I  think,  was  very  favorable  to  Lord  Brougham  and  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1831.    Father  had  been  in  England  in  1833.^ 


Father  was  a  strong,  handsome,  and  finely  proportioned  man,  fond 
of  riding  and  other  athletic  exercises.*    One  of  his  greatest  amuse- 

'  See  p.  213.  He  did  not  go  to  this  school,  because  my  wife  strongly  objected  to  his 
going  so  far  from  home,  and  we  had  decided  not  to  make  our  home  in  England,  and  because 
we  found  a  better  American  school  than  we  had  expected,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  He  remained 
only  three  years,  because  of  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

'  Macaulay  was  member  of  Parliament  from  Calne,  Wilts.  The  Stokes  family  were  long 
very  prominent  at  Calne,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Stanshawes  and  seven  miles  from 
Seend.  Father  had  in  his  library  a  detailed  account  of  Lord  Macaulay's  administration  in 
India. 

"  See  pp.  29,  65.    Mother  wrote  in  her  diary,  August  31,  1835: 

"Tuesday  received  a  long  letter  from  Elizabeth  [Mrs.  Daniel  James],  giving  account  of  Dr. 
Spring's  visit,  and  their  dining  with  Lord  Brougham." 

See  p.  80. 

*  He  taught  me  to  ride,  drive,  box,  fish,  and  shoot.     When  I  was  a  boy,  almost  every  one 
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CLINTON  GILBERT 

ments  was  going  by  himself,  or  with  his  brother  Alfred,  his  brothers- 
in-law  Clinton  Gilbert  and  Anson  Greene  Phelps,  Jr.,  to  visit  his 
uncle.  Judge  William  Armstrong  Stokes,  who  had  a  large  house  near 
Forestburg,^  N.  Y.,  where  there  were  good  deer-shooting  and  trout- 
fishing. 

Before  my  father's  marriage,  Clinton  Gilbert  and  my  father 
used  the  block  bounded  by  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  and  Eighth  and 
Ninth  streets  for  a  stable  and  pasture.'  This  was,  I  think,  part  of  the 
old  Gilbert  estate.  Clinton  Gilbert's  father's  house  was  a  Colonial 
wooden  one  standing  on  grounds  of  its  own  in  Tenth  Street  (then,  I 
think,  called  Henry  Street),  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  corner  of  Christo- 
pher Street.  I  think  the  property  had  extended  east  to  University 
Place  or  farther.  My  uncle  Clinton  Gilbert  built  two  houses  on 
Tenth  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue,  adjoining  and  west  of  his  first  resi- 
dence there,  and  afterward  built  the  house  234  Fifth  Avenue,^  near 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  where  he  and  my  aunt  Mary  (Stokes)  Gilbert 
lived  for  some  years.  I  went  repeatedly  to  see  her  there.  She  was 
very  beautiful.* 

Father  was  interested  in  founding  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  was  governor  or  director  in  the  Hospital 
for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  Green- 
wich Savings  Bank.    He  visited  in  Bellevue  Hospital^  and  taught  Bible 


drove  with  one  rein  in  each  hand.  Father  was  the  first  American  I  remember  to  have 
ever  noticed  holding  the  reins  in  his  left  hand  and  using  his  right  for  guiding. 

"  See  p.  70. 

'  Father  had  there  a  black  horse,  Lion,  which  he  and  others  greatly  admired.  He  drove 
it  one  summer  afternoon  to  New  Rochelle,  where  a  stable  helper  gave  it  a  lot 
of  cold  water  which  killed  it.  He  had  another  horse  which  had  been  in  a  circus,  and  did 
clever  tricks,  and  walked  up  and  down  stairs.  He  used  this  horse  to  drive  to  his  uncle's 
at  Forestburg. 

°  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  afterward  lived  there.  Uncle  also  built  the  adjoining  house, 
where  Frank  Slade's  father,  John  Slade,  later  lived. 

'  See  portraits  at  p.  144. 

°  The  conditions  there  gave  him  great  concern,  and  he  tried  to  get  them  improved.  He 
talked  much  of  this  at  a  time  when  there  appears  to  have  been  little  general  interest  in 
the  subject. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  date  to  believe  the  facts  regarding  the  vile  and  unsanitary 
conditions  then  permitted  at  this  hospital  on  the  East  River,  between  Twenty-sixth  and 
Twenty-eighth  streets.     The  floors  of  the  operating-room  were  of  wood,   having  cracks 
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class  there.  He  gave  much  time  to  work  for  public  schools.  He 
served  on  the  old  Public  School  Society'  board,  which  was  composed 
of  Peter  Cooper,  Anson  Greene  Phelps,^0  my  father,  William  C. 
Schermerhorn,  and  others.  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  was  the  clerk  of 
this  board.  Father  served  as  trustee  of  School  No.  15,  Rose  Hill 
School,  situated  on  Twenty-seventh  Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
avenues,  from  1838  to  1853  (except  in  1839  and  1840,  when  he  was 
abroad),  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  that  school  from  1841  to 
1849.  He  was  also  trustee  for  School  No.  6,  situated  on  Randall's 
Island,  from  1846  to  1853,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  that 
school  from  1846  to  1849.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a  trustee  from  the 
Eighteenth  Ward  for  the  ward  public  school  in  Twenty-seventh 
Street,  which  had  formerly  been  the  Public  School  Society's  school 
there.    Later  he  became  much  interested  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 


filled  with  dirt.  Women  who  were  serving  terms  in  the  penitentiary  for  drunkenness, 
etc.,  were  employed  as  nurses.  I  heard  that  most  of  the  nurses  were  what  were  called 
"sixty-day  drunks."  Some  of  the  nurses  drank  the  alcohol  out  of  jars  containing  diseased 
human  viscera.  Some  of  the  assistants  and  students  were  of  notoriously  bad  character, 
and  political  jobbery  interfered  greatly  with  the  work  of  the  hospital. 

'  "The  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  Public  School  Society  afforded  a  noble  il- 
lustration of  the  voluntary  system  of  our  country  and  presents  an  example  of  disinterested 
and  faithful  labor  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled.  The  long  periods  of  service  of  many  of  the 
trustees  are  worthy  of  special  notice  as  an  evidence  of  their  self-denying  and  zealous 
labors.  .  .  .  The  list  of  trustees  presents  a  rare  collection  of  men  distinguished  alike 
for  their  moral  and  intellectual  character,  their  philanthropy,  their  positions  as  business 
and  professional  men,  and  the  stations  which  some  of  them  have  held  in  the  State.  The 
fact  thus  presented  will  ever  be  remarkable  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  New 
York.  One  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  system  was  the  opportunitj'  it  thus  gave  to 
philanthropic  men  to  labor  for  the  public  untrammeled  by  political  influences  and  condi- 
tions. The  officers  were  independent  of  the  teachers  as  they  were  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
political  councils,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  political  opinions  of  the  teachers  or  of  their 
personal  influence  at  the  ballot-box.  The  Society  was  constructed — as  a  literary  and  phil- 
anthropic institution  should  ever  be — entirely  free  from  partizan  interests." — Bourne's 
History  of  the  Public  Schools. 

"In  1853  the  Public  School  Society,  finding  their  operations  limited  from  any  further  prog- 
ress in  increasing  the  number  of  their  schools,  and  their  resources  diminished  by  being 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  decided  on  making  over  all  their 
property,  consisting  of  schoolhouses,  furniture,  etc.,  to  the  Corporation  and  relinquishing 
their  charter.  Fifteen  trustees  were  admitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  two  years, 
and  the  remaining,  about  eighty,  trustees  went  into  the  local  Boards  of  Ward  School  officers ; 
and  at  the  close  of  1857  the  term  of  every  trustee  of  the  venerable  Society  expired,  and  it 
no  longer  possessed  a  'local  habitation  and  a  name.'  " — Valentine's  Manual  of  the  Common 
Council.  I  think  the  trouble  was  that  the  Public  School  Society  had  the  Bible  read  in 
the  school,  and  that  the  city  government,  influenced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  under  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  determined  to  stop  this. 
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tian  Association,  in  which  work  my  brother  James  was  and  is  very 
active  here  and  abroad.^  Father  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  from  1866 
until  his  death  in  1880. 

Father  also  took  much  interest  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  in  which  my  sisters  were  interested. 

Father  was  ofifered  the  nomination  for  Mayor  by  the  Taxpayers' 
and  Citizens'  party,  and  declined.^  Their  candidate,  who  also  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  (Mr.  Gunther,  I  think),  was 
elected. 

Father  cared  little  for  clubs.  He  belonged  to  the  Manhattan  Club, 
but  did  not  often  go  there,  so  far  as  I  know.  He  went  early  to  the 
office  and  returned  early,  and  usually  walked  both  ways.  He  never 
once  rode  on  the  elevated  railway.  He  said  its  construction  was  an 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  that  the  company  would  some 
day  be  made  to  pay  heavy  damages  to  owners  of  abutting  lands. 

Father  was  a  conservative  in  politics,  at  one  time  a  Whig,  afterward 
a  Democrat.  He  never  was  a  Republican,  although  he  thought  the 
manufacturing  business  of  the  country  ought  to  be  developed  by  pro- 
tective laws,  as  cloth  manufacturing  had  been  in  England;''  but  he 
was  greatly  opposed  to  what  he  considered  the  wrong  and  unconsti- 
tutional course  of  the  Republican  party  in  matters  of  reconstruction, 
carpet-bag  rule,  ignorance  vote,  "packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  interest  of  greenbacks,"  and  "the  counting  out  of  Tilden,"  who 
was  his  personal  friend.* 

"  My  brother  James  was  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  Unions  Chretiennes  in  France 
and  the  erection  of  the  building  of  I'Union  de  Paris.  In  1902  he  was  made  an  Officer  of 
the  Legion,  and  he  has  also  received  decorations— St.  Stanislau  of  the  First  Class  from 
the  Czar  for  Christian  Association  work  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  an  Italian  decoration  for 
Christian  Association  work  in  Rome. 

"John  Livingston,  chairman  of  the  Taxpayers'  and  Citizens'  Union,  wrote:  "The  next 
time  we  intend  James  Stokes,  Esq.,  shall  be  Mayor." 

'  Parliament  did  much  to  foster  and  protect  the  cloth  trade  in  England.  An  act  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  required  that  all  corpses  should  be  buried  in  woolen,  and  that 
two  witnesses  should  make  oath  in  each  case  that  the  corpse  had  been  buried  in  woolen, 
and  that  this  should  be  entered  in  the  church  records.  Another  act,  nth  of  Edward  III, 
1337,  forbade  the  export  of  wool. 

*  My  brother  Thomas  was  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Tilden.    See  note  2,  p.  214. 
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I  agreed  with  father  regarding  these  matters,  excepting  the  question 
of  protection,  which  we  often  discussed,  I  being  entirely  opposed  to 
a  protective  tariff.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
opposed  centralization  and  insisted  upon  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  in  limiting  the  powers  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  he  then  said  little  to  me  about  the  tariff. 

Father  was  fond  of  reading  the  works  of  old  Royalist  divines  and  of 
some  Calvinists.  His  favorite  books  were  the  Bible,  Andrew  Fuller's 
works,  Thomas  Fuller's  v/orks,  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  Bunyan's 
works,  Herbert's  poems,  Feltham's  Resolves,  Gill's  Commentary^  (a 
Baptist  commentary  on  the  Bible),  Dick's  Sidereal  Heavens,  Bicker- 
steth  on  Prayer,  the  works  of  Josephus,  Washington  Irving,  and 
Isaac  Watts,  histories,  essays,  etc.^  As  a  younger  man  he  had  read 
novels  and  general  literature.  I  remember  his  advising  me  to  read 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  and  his  quoting  from  Thackeray,  etc. 

After  his  death  his  reading-mark  was  found  at  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Fuller's  Good  Thoughts: 

"Teach  me  the  art  of  patience  whilst  I  am  well,  and  give  me  the  use  of  it  when  I 
am  sick.  In  that  day  either  lighten  my  burden  or  strengthen  my  back.  Make  me 
who  so  often  in  my  health  have  discovered  my  weakness  presuming  in  my  own  strength, 
to  be  strong  in  sickness,  when  I  solely  rely  on  thy  assistance." 

I  remember  an  expression  repeatedly  used  by  father  regarding 
pain :  "Grin  and  bear  it." 

He  and  Grandfather  Phelps  were  greatly  interested  in  the  election 


'  My  grandfather  Phelps  read  much  in  Scott's  Commentary.  My  mother  used  to  read 
both  these  commentaries. 

"  Father  had  the  Edinburgh  Review  and,  I  think,  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  in  his  library 
case,  where  he  had  many  good  books.    There  were  in  the  library  in  his  dressing-room: 

Lizes  of  John  Wickliff  and  the  Most  Eminent  of  his  Disciples;  History  of  Rise,  Declen- 
sion, and  Revival  of  Church  of  Christ,  by  Rev.  T.  Haweis,  Chaplain  to  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  and  Rector  of  All  Saints',  Aldwinckle,  Northamptonshire;  Historic  Proof  of 
Doctrinal  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England;  Treatise  upon  the  Life  of  Faith,  by  W. 
Romaine,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Wardrobe  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  and  Lecturer  of 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  London,  1786;  Henry  Trumbull's  History  of  the  Discovery 
of  America  (this  book  had  belonged  to  Thomas  Trumbull  Stokes  in  May,  1834)  '•  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth's  Treatise  on  Prayer;  Jonathan  Edwards's  History  of  the  IVorks  of 
Redemption  (on  fly-leaf  is  written,  "Elihu  Eggleston,  1803."  James  Stokes  wrote  on 
another  leaf,  "Mrs.  Eggleston  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  A.  G.  P.")  ;  Elements  of  Criti- 
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Written  in  an  exercise  book  by 

THOMAS  STOKES 

London,  February,  1789 

The  French  quotation  by  Dorat  is  written  in  an  unlcnown  hand 
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POLITICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS 

in  which  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate.    I  remember,  when  I  was  six 
years  old,  my  grandfather  standing  me  on  his  knees  and  singing: 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  country  's  rising 
For  Henry  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen !" 

Father  gave  up  smoking,  largely  to  please  mother,  although  she 
did  not  ask  him  to  do  so. 

I  remember  father's  telling  me  that  he  had  been  an  inveterate 
smoker;  thought  he  could  not  write  a  letter  well  without  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth. ^  He  knew  mother  was  troubled  because  she  feared  her 
brother,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,^  was  smoking  to  excess.  Her  brother 
smoked  and  read  much  of  the  night. 

Father  also  wanted  to  find  out  whether  he  could  give  up  smoking 
for  a  time,  and  he  found  he  was  so  much  benefited  by  stopping  that 
he  never  smoked  afterward.  He  told  me  he  supposed  he  would  take 
it  up  again  if  he  ever  became  lonely.  He  smoked  his  last  cigar 
when  shaving  for  his  marriage.    He  also  gave  up  dancing. 

Father  was  discriminating,  like  his  father.  While  approving  the 
enfranchisement  of  dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  and  the  reform 
of  the  franchise,  he  would  have  strongly  opposed  some  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Wilkes.*  While  approving  reform  in  America,  he  denounced 
the  radicals  who  violated  the  Constitution.  While  his  ecclesiastical 
principles  were  liberal,  he  was  a  conservative  in  political  and  social 
opinions.  While  a  Protestant,  he  and  my  mother  at  times  attended 
the  Roman  church.  While  believing  that  baptism  ought  to  be  by 
immersion,  and  that  it  should  be  administered  to  believers  only,  he 
usually  went  with  mother  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  where  he  took 
communion.    His  mind  and  heart  disposed  him  to  catholicity,  accom- 


cism,  Edinburgh,  1788,  2  vols;  William  Mason's  A  Spiritual  Treasury  for  the  Children  of 
God;  W.  Winterbotham's  Historical,  etc.,  Vieiv  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  and  many  other 
works.  Also  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  Records. 
Most  of  the  above-named  have  the  name  of  Thomas  Stokes  vifritten  on  the  fly-leaf. 

'Peep.  81. 

'The  first  time  I  distinctly  remember  seeing  Uncle  Anson,  he  was  in  officer's  uniform 
and  seated  on  what  impressed  me  as  a  very  fine  horse.     He  was  just  returning  from  a 


paraae. 
'  See  p.  23. 
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modation,  and  conciliation  rather  than  to  the  exaggeration  of  differ- 


MoTHER,  according  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge,  was  con- 
sidered the  beauty  of  her  father's  family/  She  was  very  retiring  and 
domestic  in  her  tastes. 

My  parents  made  but  few  visits  and  entertained  but  little.  We 
used  to  go  to  Saratoga  almost  every  summer,  except  when  my  parents 
were  abroad.  From  the  time  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  until  the 
time  I  was  about  twenty-three,  we  spent  some  months  of  almost  every 
year  near  Ansonia,  Conn.  This  town  adjoins  the  towns  of  Wood- 
bridge,  New  Haven,  and  Derby.  Our  place  was  near  the  boundary 
between  Ansonia  and  Woodbridge.  My  grandfather's  family  was 
well  known  in  that  neighborhood.  He  and  Mr.  Shelton  Smith  owned 
almost  all  of  Birmingham,  now  the  principal  part  of  Derby.^ 

The  street  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square  was  named  Elizabeth 
Street,  after  my  mother's  eldest  sister,  and  that  on  the  east  side  was 
named  Caroline,  after  my  mother,  and  there  are  Melissa,  Harriet, 
and  Olivia  streets,  named  after  the  other  sisters.  Grandfather 
founded  Ansonia,  now  a  prosperous  city.  My  mother's  first  cousins 
Peter  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Whitney,  and  second  cousins  Wood- 
bridge  Phelps  and  Woodbridge  Howell,  and  a  number  of  other  rela- 
tives lived  there.  My  mother's  cousin,  Mrs.  Howell,  lived  in  the  old 
Commodore  Perry  house  near  Birmingham.  Donald  Grant  Mitchell, 
"Ik  Marvel,"^  lived  in  Woodbridge,  near  the  upper  road  between 
Ansonia  and  New  Haven. 

My  father  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper 

*  Her  portrait  was  painted  by  Rand  in  London  in  1840,  after  she  had  had  a  serious 
illness,  following  the  birth  of  my  sister  Elizabeth.  My  father's  portrait  was  painted  at 
the  same  time.     See  plates  at  p.  124. 

^Mother  writes  in  her  diary,  March  2,  1862: 

"In  September,  on  my  return  from  Newport,  I  had  a  fall  from  a  wagon  at  Derby  depot,  which 
threatened  serious  consequences;  but  I  trust  they  have  been  averted  and  that  I  have  learned 
something  profitable  from  the  event,  viz.,  to  have  more  in  mind  the  necessity  of  being  prepared 
for  sudden  death." 

'  Donald  Grant  Mitchell  was  the  historian  of  the  Woodbridge  family.  See  note  4,  p.  8. 
A  copy  of  this  important  work,  is  in  my  library  and  contains  much  of  interest  regarding  the 
family  of  my  grandfather  Phelps. 
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Company,  of  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company,^  and  of  the  Ansonia  Land 
&  Water  Company. 

At  the  Phelps  place,  on  East  River,  my  grandfather  used  to  enter- 
tain many  prominent  New  Englanders,^  including  ministers,  mission- 
aries, etc.  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  poet.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Evarts  (father 
of  Secretary  of  State  William  M.  Evarts),  Rev.  Drs.  Goodell  and 
Schauffler,  missionaries  to  Turkey,  and  a  number  of  others  made  their 
home  there  when  they  were  in  New  York.  William  M.  Evarts  also 
visited  there. 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Timothy  Dwight,  a  grandson  of  the  president 
of  Yale  College  (the  first  president  of  that  name),  was  stopping  at 
grandfather's  when  I  was  a  child.  He  was  interested  with  grand- 
father, in  1845,  in  getting  the  charter  for  the  Naugatuck  Railroad  and 
in  building  the  road,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

I  remember  hearing  my  parents  tell  of  a  dinner  at  Grandfather 
Phelps's  at  which  they  were  present  in  1841,  soon  after  my  uncle 
Anson,  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  returned  from  an  extended 
tour.^  He  said  at  the  dinner:  "Father,  I  saw  a  strange  thing  in  Paris. 
There  is  a  man  there  who  polishes  a  plate  of  metal  so  that  when  you 
look  at  it  your  likeness  remains  on  it."  Mr.  Phelps,  Sr.,  pushed  his 
spectacles  up  on  his  forehead,  looked  at  his  son,  and  said :  "My  son, 
if  you  are  weak  enough  to  believe  such  a  thing,  you  ought  to  have 
sense  enough  not  to  tell  it."  Uncle  Anson  replied :  "Father,  I  saw  it 
myself.  The  man's  name  is  Daguerre."  Upon  which  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  who  had  represented  the  United  States  at  Paris  for  a  short 
time  during  the  absence  of  the  United  States  Minister,  said: 
"Mr.  Phelps,  I  get  more  credulous  as  I  grow  older.  When  I  was 
Charge  d'Afifaires  at  Paris,  a  young  man  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Chancellor  Livingston,  and  I  asked  him  to  dinner.  Talleyrand  sat 
on  my  right,  and  the  young  man  sitting  at  his  right  bored  him  with 


'This  was  while  the  Clock  Company  was  an  unincorporated  company  belonging  to  the 
Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Company. 

'Grandfather  Phelps  was  a  prominent  representative  of  New  England  in  New  York. 
His  eldest  grandson  him  surviving,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  became  president  of  the  New 
England  Society. 

'  This  was  his  second  visit  to  Europe,  and   he  went  then  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
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an  idea  of  a  new  kind  of  boat  that  he  had  invented  that  could  go  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour  without  the  aid  of  wind  or  tide.  I  was  much 
annoyed  with  the  young  man.  He  has  since  become  known  as  Robert 
Fulton,  inventor  of  the  steamboat." 

Mr.  Wilder  was  a  New  Englander  of  about  the  same  age  as  my 
grandfather  Phelps,  and  they  were  great  friends.  He  was  interested 
with  my  other  grandfather,  Thomas  Stokes,*  in  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  with  both  my  grandfathers  in  the  American 
Bible  Society  and  American  Tract  Society. 

Mr.  Wilder^  had  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  Paris  as  a 
merchant  and  had  taken  much  interest  in  Bible  and  tract  distribution 
and  other  religious  work  there.  He  was  also  much  interested  in  and 
contributed  to  the  evangelical  work  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Rev. 
David  Bogue,  Rev.  George  Burder,  and  others,  with  which  my 
grandfather  Thomas  Stokes  8  was  connected  in  London.  Mr.  Wilder 
became  later  secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  was  an 
important  foreign  banker  connected  with  Hottinguers  of  Paris,^  and 
later  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  partner  of  Mr. 
Tappan  in  the  silk-importing  business. 

Uncle  Anson  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  religious  and 
charitable  activity,  and  after  his  father's  death  became  president  of 
the  New  York  Colonization  Society. 

Mother,  who  knew  French  well,*  early  gave  me  some  little  instruc- 
tion in  that  language,  which  my  father  also  spoke.  She  gave  me  and 
her  other  children  much  religious  instruction. 

I  remember  with  great  pleasure  our  walks  about  the  Phelps  garden, 


'  I  remember  hearing  some  one,  I  think  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  telling  my  grandfather  how, 
when  a  well-known  American  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  the  emperor  asked  him,  "What 
are  you?"  and  he  replied,  "Sire,  je  suis  marchanJ,"  upon  which  the  emperor  turned  his  back 
upon  him.     He  might  have  been  treated  more  politely  if  he  had  said  negociant. 

'  My  mother  told  me,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  that  S.  V.  S.  Wilder  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  plot  to  smuggle  Napoleon  Bonaparte  out  of  France  in  a  wine-cask  and  to  bring 
him  to  America. 

'  Mother  took  a  prize  for  French  at  school.  She  often  read  the  New  Testament  in 
French.  By  her  advice,  I  followed  her  example  and  found  it  a  helpful  habit  at  times  to 
read  the  Testament  in  French  or  Latin,  as  one  then  gets  some  impressions  that  the  more 
familiar  English  words  may  not  always  convey. 
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and  the  broad  terrace  overhanging  the  river,  and  the  instructive 
books  which  she  used  to  read  to  me  and  my  eldest  sister  on  the  veranda 
of  Clifton  Cottage,  from  which  we  had  a  view  of  the  place  and  of  the 
East  River.  I  particularly  remember  her  reading  to  me  Sandford 
and  Merton,  Abbott's  Rollo  Books,  and  the  autobiography  of  Adam 
Clarke,  the  commentator. 

We  had  an  old  Scotch-Irish  nurse  named  Margaret  McClellan. 
Her  daughter  Maggie  was  our  nursery-maid.  Margaret  was  a  very 
strict  Presbyterian  of  a  stern  aspect,  but  kind  and  good,  fond  of  read- 
ing the  Bible,  Milton,  and  a  book  containing  The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

Margaret  was  perhaps  wanting  in  the  sense  of  humor.  I  remember 
once,  when  she  came  into  the  nursery,  she  found  me  playing  "railway" 
by  turning  all  the  nursery  chairs  down  on  their  faces  and  tying  them 
with  a  clothes-line  close  one  behind  the  other.  Holding  my  baby 
brother  under  her  left  arm,  she  leaned  over  and  tried  to  untie  some 
of  the  knots,  while  James  struggled  and  yelled.  I  thought  the  situa- 
tion funny,  and  laughed  immoderately,  but  Margaret  did  not  even 
smile. 

Once  when  my  parents  and  sister  were  absent  for  a  few  days  and  a 
cousin  was  visiting  me,  I  found  fault  with  the  food  (corned  beef 
which  appeared  for  a  number  of  days  in  various  styles),  and  wanted 
something  else  cooked.  This  Margaret  would  not  permit.  So  my 
cousin  and  I  refused  to  eat  in  the  house,  and,  having  a  few  cents  be- 
tween us,  we  bought  some  crackers  and  gingerbread  and  dried  her- 
rings, and  found  fruit  in  the  garden.  When  my  mother  returned,  I 
was  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  until  I  had  told  Margaret  I  was 
sorry,  which  I  did  after  getting  very  hungry. 

I  had  tutors  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  who  instructed 
me  in  mathematics  and  Latin  and  a  little  Greek.  I  remember  particu- 
larly one  of  these  tutors,  who,  after  hearing  my  lesson  in  Greek 
primer,  would  say,  "Now  I  had  better  give  you  a  swimming  lesson," 
or  a  "lesson  in  gymnastics."  We  used  to  swim  in  the  East  River  at 
the  foot  of  the  place,  and  one  day  I  was  nearly  drowned  from  missing 
a  board  he  thought  he  had  pushed  near  enough  to  me.    The  lessons 
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in  gymnastics  were  given  in  the  cherry  trees,  and  I  learned  to  climb 
well  so  as  to  get  my  share  of  the  fruit. 

When  I  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Isabella  Holt,  widow 
of  Major  Holt  of  the  British  army,  came  to  live  with  us  and  to 
instruct  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  also  received  some  instruction 
from  her,  particularly  in  history,  although  I  was  then  at  school.  Mrs. 
Holt's  strong  points  as  a  teacher  were  English  history  and  deportment. 
She  also  had  much  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  from  such  writers 
as  RoUin  and  Gibbon.  She  had  read  Rollin's  History  through  thir- 
teen times.  I  remember  that  the  English  atlas  we  used  made  little 
reference  to  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Holt^  remained  with  us  many  years.  She  was  an  estimable 
woman.  She  instructed  all  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,^  except  the 
two  youngest,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  my  father  and  mother. 
She  was  an  aunt  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  commissioner  in  lunacy  of 
London. 

Mrs.  Holt  had  an  eventful  life.  She  was  born  in  Bermuda,  where 
her  father  had  a  government  position.  She  was  sent  to  school  in 
London,  and  when  seventeen  her  mother  went  there  and  brought  her 
to  Bermuda,  where  she  was  married  to  Captain,  afterward  Major, 
Holt  of  the  British  army.  At  one  time  she  kept  a  young  ladies'  school 
on  Broadway,  opposite  Washington  Place.  My  father's  sisters  at- 
tended this  school,  and  my  mother  attended  it  in  1829  and  1830,^  as 
did  also  two  sisters  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn. 

Mrs.  Holt's  family  and  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Stokes,*  had 
been  well  acquainted  in  England,  and  when  she  first  came  to  America 
she  went  directly  to  the  house  of  my  grandfather  Stokes,  1 14  Waverly 


'  See  portrait  opposite. 

'In  writing  from  Sea  View  Cottage,  island  of  Jersey,  25th  December,  1870,  addressing 
her  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stokes,  Anson,  James,  and  Thomas,  she  refers  to  her- 
self as  teacher  of  "the  mother,  her  three  elder  sons  and  three  elder  daughters." 

'  Mother  wrote  in  her  diary.  May  22,  1829: 

"I  have  just  commenced  attending  Mrs.  Holt's  school." 

Mother  wrote  again,  February  3,  1847 : 

"Anson  attends  Mr.  Wyman's  school,  whilst  my  old  and  valued  teacher,  Mrs.  Holt,  has  to-day 
commenced  teaching  Elizabeth  and  James,  with  the  little  ones." 

See  Memories,  p.  138. 
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Place,  then  called  53  Sixth  Street.    She  was  a  woman  of  very  noble, 
Christian  character,  and  exerted  an  excellent  influence. 
In  1871  Mrs.  Holt  wrote: 

"The  London  Missionary  Society,  whose  missionaries  are  now  found  from  the  ris- 
ing to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was  formed  by  thirteen  men  who  met  in  a  back  parlor 
in  the  city  of  London.    One  of  the  thirteen  men  was  Thomas  Stokes."^ 

After  leaving  us  she  lived  in  Paris,  at  155  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
and  in  London,  and  later  at  Sea  View  Cottage,  St.  Aubin's  Road, 
St.  Helier,  Jersey,^  and  died  14th  January,  1872,  either  at  the  house  of 
her  nephew.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  who  lived  at  23  Cavendish  Square, 
London,  and  at  Sussex  House  on  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  or 
at  the  house  of  her  granddaughter,  Mary  Grant,  who  lived  at  Bran- 
denburgh  House,  Hammersmith.  Mrs.  Holt  was  very  charitable, 
and  I  heard  that  she  used  to  give  away  most  of  her  pension  almost  as 
soon  as  she  received  payments  from  the  government. 

Mrs.  Holt^  took  much  interest  in  looking  after  my  grandmother's 
sister,*  Mrs.  Sarah  (Boulter)  Leach,  widow  of  Theophilus  Asken 
Leach.*  I  know  that  she  wrote  to  my  father  about  Mrs.  Leach,  who 
lived  near  Manchester,  and  about  other  sisters  of  my  grandmother. 

At  one  time  I  supposed  Mrs.  Holt  might  be  a  relative  of  the 
Boulters,  but  I  think  she  was  not.  Her  letters  speak  of  Mrs. 
Leach  and  Mrs.  Rutland  and  Mrs.  Lee  as  Aunty  Leach,  Aunty  Rut- 
land, etc.,  and  of  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  Stokes  as  her 
"foster-parents."®  Father  used  to  send  her  presents  of  money,  much 
of  which  she  gave  away  in  charity. 


*  See  Memories,  p.  89.    See  also  the  first  report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  179S. 

See  letters  from  Mrs.  Holt,  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  J. 

'  She  complained  of  the  wind  at  Jersey  and  longed  for  the  climate  of  Bermuda. 

'  Her  portrait  at  eighteen   is  in  possession  of  my  sister. 

'  She  wrote  from  Sea  View  Cottage,  St.  Aubin's  Road,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  13th  April, 
1871: 

"Little  did  you  think,  when  the  Lord  put  it  into  your  heart  to  send  me  the  last  £100  bill  of 
exchange,  that  it  came  just  before  I  had  expended  the  last  of  Dr.  F.  W.'s  allowance,  and  no 
more  would  be  due  me  for  nearly  three  weeks." 

It  appears  that  father  also  sent  £40  per  annum  to  Mrs.  Leach  and  the  same  to  Mrs.  Rut- 
land, Grandmother  Stokes's  sisters.     See  p.  169. 
"  See  p.  168. 
'  See  her   letters  to  my  parents  in  my  file. 
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1851 


When  twelve  and  a  half  years  old,  I  went  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wy- 
man's  school,'  southeast  corner  Irving  Place  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  later,  with  my  brother  James,  to  another  private  school  in  Greene 
Street,  where  they  had  nice  desks  but  wasted  time.  These  schools 
were  selected,  as  I  understood,  largely  because  of  the  religious  pro- 
fessions of  the  masters. 

February  14,  1 851,  my  sister  Melissa  Dodge  Stokes  was  born. 


1852 

February  16,  1852,  Melissa  died. 

May  22,  1852,  my  brother  William  Earl  Dodge  Stokes  was  born  at 
Clifton  Cottage. 

In  October  we  returned  from  Ansonia. 

Mother  visited  Portland,  Me.,  this  year,  going  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

While  at  Mr.  Wyman's  school,  I  united,  second  Sunday  in  June, 
1852,  with  the  Mercer  Street  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss, 
a  man  of  lovely  character,  was  minister.  Before  the  service  at 
Mercer  Street  Church,  I  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  a  Baptist 
church  in  Fifteenth  Street,  east  of  Irving  Place. 

Not  long  after  this  I  became  interested,  with  my  cousin  William 
E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  he 
had  much  to  do  in  founding.  A  few  years  later  we  resigned  because 
of  what  we  considered  an  attempt  to  take  the  Association  into  politics. 
My  brother  James  and  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  were  active  in  re- 
habilitating the  Association  in  1865-66.  My  father  was  made  a 
trustee  by  act  of  Legislature,  3d  April,  1866,  when  he  became  treas- 
urer of  the  Board. 

'See  note  3,  p.  154. 
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1853 

In  February,  1853,  ^Y  grandmother  and  grandfather  Phelps  were 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,^  where  he  was  poorly.  Later  they  went  abroad, 
where  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  while  on  the  way  to  carry  aid  to 
the  Waldensian  churches.  They  arrived  home  early  in  September. 
My  cousins  Elizabeth  Woodbridge  James  and  Olivia  Egleston 
James  came  with  them,  and  were  at  Ansonia  in  September. 

Grandfather  Anson  Greene  Phelps  ^0  died  30th  November,  1853.'' 

This  year  I  went  to  Mr.  William  Forest's  school,  northwest  corner 
Fourteenth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  This  was  a  good  school  of  its 
kind.  Mr.  Forest  was  an  able  man.  It  became  Forest  and  Quack- 
enbos's  school  that  year  or  the  next.  Mr.  Quackenbos  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  was  the  author  of  a  rhetoric  long  a  standard  school-book. 

At  Mr.  Forest's  school  my  most  intimate  friends  were  Robert  Hoe, 
Jr.,  who  afterward  married  my  cousin  Olivia  James,  and  Samuel 
Benjamin,  who,  after  graduating  high  in  his  class  at  West  Point, 
went  into  the  Civil  War  and  became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Secretary  of  State  Hamilton 
Fish.^  Benjamin  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  muscular  Christian.  His 
father  was  a  warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  His  mother 
had  been  a  schoolmate  of  my  mother.  James  W.  Alexander, 
William  D.  Sloane,  and  Henry  Sloane  were  also  my  schoolmates  at 
Forest's. 

School  vacations  were  then  much  shorter  than  now.  I  used  to  go 
to  Ansonia  so  early  in  the  spring,  and  return  to  the  city  so  late  in  the 
autumn,  that  my  school  work  was  interfered  with.    Life  at  Ansonia 


'See  letter  from  Grandmother  Phelps  to  her  children,  dated  Charleston,  February  19, 
l8S3,  in  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  J. 

'  See  p.  89,  also  account  of  his  death  in  Memories. 

'  I  remember  President  and  Mrs.  Grant  at  the  wedding  about  1869.  Mrs.  Grant  stood 
at  Mrs.  Fish's  right  hand  at  the  reception  in  the  Fish  house,  corner  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Second  Avenue.  It  was,  I  think,  Mrs.  Grant's  first  visit  to  New  York.  Mrs.  Fish  was 
one  of  the  most  dignified  and  distinguished-looking  women  I  ever  knew.  We  used  to 
call  her  Lady  Fish. 
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was  rather  dull.  My  chief  amusements  were  riding,  driving/  and 
reading.  My  parents  feared  to  let  me  do  much  rowing  or  sailing,  lest 
I  might  be  drowned.  Our  house  was  between  the  villages  of  Old 
Derby  and  Ansonia.  It  was  originally  the  Episcopal  rectory,  and 
was  enlarged  at  the  rear  by  father,  who  also  owned  the  old 
Humphreys  place  adjoining.  He  bought  the  Humphreys  place 
largely  on  account  of  a  very  fine  spring  of  water  which  was  brought 
in  pipes  to  our  house  and  barn  and  bath-house.  On  our  place  were 
the  remains  of  an  old  cellar  in  which,  it  was  said,  one  of  the  regicide 
judges  had  hidden.  The  furniture  in  the  dining-room  had  been 
brought  by  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Stokes,*  from  England.^ 

In  a  large  oak  tree  on  a  hill  behind  the  house,  I  built  a  platform 
where  I  used  to  read. 

There  were  many  sincerely  good  people  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
my  mother  devoted  much  time  to  religious  and  charitable  work,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  Ansonia  and  Derby. 

Some  things  that  I  heard  in  the  neighborhood  increased  my  preju- 
dice against  the  narrowness  of  Puritanism.  I  remember  one  man 
prominent  at  the  meeting-house  saying  to  my  father  as  they  came  out 
after  service,  "Well,  Brother  Stokes,  if  it  were  not  Sunday,  what 
would  you  take  for  that  young  calf  in  your  pasture?  I  suppose  you 
won't  care  to  raise  it.    It 's  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  raise  calves." 

I  remember  hearing  one  woman  saying  to  another,  So-and-so  "says 
she  does  n't  go  to  prayer-meeting  because  the  room  is  too  hot,  but  I 
guess  if  she  does  n't  look  out  she  '11  get  to  somewhere  hotter  still." 

There  were  two  boys  that  were  twins.  As  twins  are  sometimes 
given  similar  names,  some  of  the  neighbors  called  one  of  these  Bub, 
and  the  other  Beelzebub. 

Father  had  some  good  horses  there,  but  mother  usually  preferred 


'When  I  drove  to  New  Haven,  I  usually  went  by  the  turnpike  road  from  Derby; 
but  when  I  rode,  I  commonly  went  over  the  hilly  road  through  Woodbridge. 

'A  schooner  took  our  furniture,  luggage,  etc.,  from  foot  of  Phelps  place,  on  East  River, 
to  Derby;  among  other  things,  the  old  dining-table  brought  by  my  father's  father  from 
England.  It  was  afterward  in  possession  of  my  sisters.  The  small  desk  in  my  den  at 
Noroton,  Conn.,  belonged  to  my  grandmother  Stokes,  and  was,  I  think,  brought  by  her  from 
England. 


ANSONIA 

to  drive  with  one  of  the  children  in  a  low  buggy  drawn  by  an  old 
horse.  Her  favorite  was  called  Puffing  Billy.  He  had  been  a  good 
saddle-horse  for  a  lady.  I  rode  him  at  times. ^  Later  she  used  a  horse 
called  Gray  Jim,^  which  Olivia  commonly  rode. 

1854 

We  were  at  Ansonia  this  summer.  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
Phelps  went  abroad  this  year. 

I  left  school  in  1854,  when  I  was  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old,  but 
had  private  lessons. 

I  have  often  regretted  that  I  was  not  sent  to  a  large  out-of-town 
school,  but  at  the  time  there  were  none  so  good  as  we  now  have  in  this 
country,  and  my  father,  having  gone  to  an  American  boarding-school, 
which  he  did  not  altogether  like,  was  unwilling  that  I  should  be  sent 
to  a  school  away  from  home. 

For  some  years  I  spent  most  evenings  at  home  and  read  a  good  deal 
at  home  and  at  the  Astor  Library.^  I  took  much  interest  in  the  Colum- 
bia Debating  Club,  which  was  composed  largely  of  students  of  law 
and  theology.  William  Walter  Phelps  was  prominent  in  this  club. 
He  and  I  guaranteed  the  rent  of  the  fine  lodge-room  in  which  our 
meetings  were  held  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Build- 
ing in  Astor  Place. 

On  December  4  of  this  year,  1854,  "^Y  sister  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes 
was  born  at  Clifton  Cottage. 

Father  was  greatly  respected  at  Ansonia.  He  was  known  to  be 
just  and  kind.    But  I  think  he  could  not  have  been  elected  at  Ansonia 


'  My  father  wrote  my  mother  from  ,New  York: 

"I  have  finally  succeeded  in  getting  you  the  finest  saddle-horse  in  the  country,  and  hope  you 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  my  company  in  riding  him  in  the  country  for  many  years." 

I  suppose  this  was  Puffing  Billy  before  he  got  the  heaves. 

'Mr.  Seldon  Scranton  wrote  father,  June  28,  1866: 

"I  send  by  Mitchell  Carroll  to-day  i  gray  saddle-horse,  Jim,  6  years  old,  for  Mrs.  Stokes.  I 
think  Jim  is  the  most  perfect  saddle-horse  I  have  known." 

'The  Astor  Library  was  opened  in  1854.  The  number  of  readers  there  at  first  was 
very  small.  I  remember  the  interest  Washington  Irving  appeared  to  take  in  the  library, 
walking  quietly  among  the  bookcases. 
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to  any  political  office,  owing  to  his  English  appearance  and  conserva- 
tive principles.^  However,  he  never  sought  office.  He  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  Ansonia  companies  out  of  politics,  and  even  had  some 
objection  to  the  agent  of  the  mills  leading  the  church  choir. 

He  honored  the  manly  independence  of  the  working  men  who 
worked  faithfully  for  the  companies  while  in  the  mills,  and  who 
wanted  to  control  their  own  local  politics,  church  matters,  etc. 

I  remember  that  once  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax  voted  by  a  small  town 
meeting  to  build  a  bridge,  and  his  favorite  horse  was  levied  on.  He 
promptly  redeemed  the  horse,  and  laughed  good-naturedly  over  the 
matter.  He  had  made  the  protest  which  he  thought  proper.  He 
thought  the  bridge  useful  to  Birmingham  rather  than  to  Ansonia.^ 

Ansonia  grew  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  a  prosperous  city.^  Our  mills 
there  have  been  remarkably  free  from  strikes. 

I  remember  going  with  my  mother  to  Hartford,  where  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  Pond,  lived,  and  where  my  mother  took  me  to  see  the 
Charter  Oak  on  the  old  Wyllys  place,*  which  had  long  belonged  to 
our  ancestors,  having  been  built  for  George  Wyllys,676  third  Colo- 
nial Governor  of  Connecticut.  It  had  afterward  been  occupied  by 
Woodbridges. 

Aunt  Harriet  had  written  to  mother  about  a  remarkably  fine  saddle- 
horse  she  had  got.  Mother,  on  going  to  Hartford,  recognized  this  as 
our  old  Puffing  Billy,  which  appeared  to  have  been  temporarily  cured 
of  the  heaves. 

I  visited  Phelps  Mills,^  Pa.,  and  Scranton,  then  called  Lacka- 


'  This  might  also  be  said  of  George  Washington.  The  prejudice  against  English  gentle- 
men that  existed  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  my  youth  has  now  to  a  large  extent  passed 
away. 

'  There  were,  I  think,  saloons  in  Birmingham  and  none  at  Ansonia. 

'The  fine  stone  public  library  there  was  given  to  the  city  by  sister  Caroline  in  1892. 

'  "In  1636  he  [George  Wyllys,  afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut]  sent  his  steward, 
William  Gibbons,  and  twenty  men  to  purchase  and  prepare  for  him  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
an  estate  suitable  to  his  rank."— Hollister's  History  of  Connecticut.  George  Wyllys  ar- 
rived 1638. 

°  "The  village  is  named  after  the  late  Anson  Greene  Phelps  of  New  York,  who  is  well 
remembered  throughout  the  United  States  for  his  acts  of  public  and  private  benevolence." 
— History  of  the  West  Branch  Valley,  etc.,  by  Meginness. 

Phelps  Mills,  on  Pine  Creek,  is  125  miles  from  Forestburg,  N.  Y.  The  Yard  estate, 
purchased  by  Grandfather  Phelps  in  1849,  was  not  far  from  Phelps  Mills.     See  p.  162. 
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wanna,  at  both  of  which  places  my  grandfather  Phelps  and  father  had 
business  interests. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Iron  &  Coal  Company  were  formed  in  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s 
office,  and  the  first  certificate  of  stock  in  each  company  was  issued  to 
my  grandfather.^ 

My  father  was  early  interested  in  these  companies.  I  well  remem- 
ber my  first  visit  to  Lackawanna,  when  my  father  went  about  with 
Messrs.  George  and  Seldon  Scranton  looking  at  lands  bought  or  to 
be  bought  for  the  Iron  &  Coal"  Company.  We  drove  from  Forest- 
burg. 

I  went  many  times  with  my  father  to  visit  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hanna division  of  the  Erie  Railway  while  it  was  being  built.  The 
Dover  Bank,  all  or  almost  all  of  the  stock  of  which  belonged  to  my 
grandfather  Phelps,  loaned  its  bank-notes  to  the  Erie  Railway.  My 
father  took  this  paper  money  out  on  the  fourth  day  of  each  month 
for  many  months,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  contractors.  The  bank- 
notes used  to  be  a  long  time  coming  back  to  the  bank. 

In  these  journeys  we  would  drive  in  a  buggy  from  Port  Jervis,  or 
commencing  at  points  farther  east,  and  would  go  through  Forest- 
burg  to  Narrowsburg.  By  taking  the  upper  road  from  Forestburg 
to  Port  Jervis  we  passed  the  large  house  that  formerly  belonged  to 
my  father's  uncle,  Judge  William  Armstrong  Stokes.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  my  grandfather  Phelps.  Grandfather  was  thrown  from  a 
sleigh  near  Judge  Stokes's  house,  and  the  rupture  he  then  received 
was  thought  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred many  years  afterward. 

Judge  Stokes  visited  at  the  Phelps  place.  He  was  in  the  lumber 
business  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Sullivan  County,  New  York.*  My 
grandfather  Phelps  later  became  interested  in  lumbering  in  Penn- 


*  Mr.  Anthony  Dey  was  the  first  clerk  of  these  companies,  and  came  often  to  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.'s  office,  where  he  would  sometimes  say,  "I  fear  we  are  going  to  be 
short  $4000  or  $5000  this  month."     And  he  would  get  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s  check. 

'Afterward  Lackawanna  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

'  See  p.  70.    He  and  his  wife  at  one  time  went  from  Port  Jervis  to  Philadelphia  on  a  raft. 
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sylvania.  My  father  was  traveling  in  Pennsylvania  w^ith  Grandfather 
Phelps  when  grandfather  purchased  the  Yard  estate  in  1849,  from  the 
agent  of  the  English  trustees  who  had  long  owned  it.  It  contained 
about  100,000  acres. 

In  driving  near  Forestburg  my  father  often  talked  to  me  about  his 
visits  and  deer-shooting  there  when  a  young  man.  I  remember  one 
spring  evening  we  were  belated  on  the  road  from  Narrowsburg  to 
Forestburg.  We  saw  a  mouse  on  the  road,  and  father  killed  it  with 
his  whip.  He  was  quite  still  for  some  time,  and  then  said :  "My  boy, 
I  ought  not  to  have  killed  that  mouse ;  it  was  doing  no  harm  to  any 
one."    That  night  he  recited : 

"Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me.  ..." 

When  we  came  to  the  stream  at  Mongaup  Flats,  we  found  that  the 
bridge  had  been  carried  away  by  a  freshet;  but  my  father  knew  the 
ford,  and  we  got  over  safely,  although  the  water  came  into  the  buggy. 
We  spent  the  night  at  Mongaup  Flats  Tavern,  where  we  were  told 
that  a  man  who  did  not  know  that  the  bridge  had  been  carried  away, 
and  that  they  had  begun  to  rebuild  it,  had  crossed  safely  in  his  buggy 
on  three  square  timbers  which  had  been  placed  for  the  new  bridge. 
The  night  being  very  dark,  he  had  let  his  horse  guide  himself.  It  was 
said  that  the  horse  went  over  on  the  middle  timber,  and  the  buggy 
wheels  went  over  on  the  other  timbers.  I  think  the  timbers  were 
fourteen  inches  square. 

Father  showed  much  interest  in  revisiting  this  neighborhood  so 
familiar  to  him  as  a  young  man.  I  wish  I  had  expressed  to  him  more 
interest  in  it,  and  that  I  had  asked  him  to  take  me  there  for  deer- 
shooting. 

1855 

In  1855  I  went  to  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s  office,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen and  a  half  years,  because  it  appeared  best  for  family  reasons  that 
I  should  not  longer  delay  learning  that  business  which  had  been 
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PHELPS,  DODGE  &  CO. 

founded  by  my  grandfather,  and  in  which  my  father  and  my  uncles 
William  E.  Dodge  and  Daniel  James  were  partners,  and  my  cousins, 
older  than  myself,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  and  D.  Willis  James,  were 
also  partners. 

August  4,  that  year,  I  was  at  Phelps  Mills  with  my  cousin  Charles 
Dodge.    We  went  thence  up  Pine  Creek. 


1856 

January  28  mother  was  thrown  from  a  sleigh,  but  was  not  seriously 
hurt. 

This  year  I  went  with  brother  James  to  Pine  Creek,  and  I  after- 
ward visited  Uncle  Anson  at  Tarrytown,^  and  spent  some  time  at 
Ansonia,  where  Grandmother  Phelps  was  stopping  with  us. 


'  See  photograph  of  letter,  p.  162. 
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LIFE  WITH  PARENTS  ON  MADISON   SQUARE, 
NEW  YORK 


1857 

In  February  we  moved  to  No.  33,  which  is  now  37,  Madison 
Avenue,  where  my  sisters  Olivia  and  Caroline  continued  to  live  after 
the  death  of  our  parents  and  until  December,  1902.^  Our  brothers 
James  and  William  lived  with  them  there  for  a  time. 

The  stable  entrance  was  on  Twenty-sixth  Street.  We  kept  a  cow 
on  the  land  on  which  the  Jockey  Club  (now  the  Manhattan  Club) 
was  built,  southeast  corner  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

My  cousins  Elizabeth  and  Olivia  James  visited  us  this  year  in  New 
York  and  at  Ansonia,  where  we  went  early  in  July,  and  Grandmother 
Phelps  visited  us  there.  My  father  and  my  sister  Elizabeth  went 
abroad,  sailing  from  Boston  24th  October.  My  sister  remained 
abroad  about  a  year,  part  of  the  time  with  my  uncle  Daniel  James, 
at  Oakwood,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool,  and  six  months  with  her 
cousin  Olivia  James  in  the  house  of  Pasteur  Audebez,  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  Taitbout  Chapel  in  Paris,  perfecting  herself  in  French. 
My  father's  journey  was  mostly  on  business  connected  with  the  mone- 
tary panic  of  that  year.  He  was  for  some  time  in  Liverpool  and 
London,  and  visited  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall  on  the  business 


'The  house  was  taken  down  in  January,  1903,  to  build  the  Madison  Square  Apartment 
House  for  the  Wyllys  Company,  a  real  estate  company  mostly  owned  by  my  sisters  and  my 
son,  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes.  This  apartment  house  occupies  35  and  37  Madison  Avenue 
and  38  and  40  East  Twenty-sixth  Street.  My  son's  firm,  Howells  &  Stokes,  were  the 
architects.    No.  35  Madison  Avenue  was  the  small  house  mentioned  in  note  I,  p.  183. 
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NOS.  37  AND  35   MADISON  AVENUE 
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THE  MADISON  SQUARE 


Apartment  house  on  the  site  of  former  residence  of  James  Stokes,  37  (a 
numbered  33)  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.      Howells  &  Stokes,  archi 


PINE  CREEK,  PA. 

of  Phelps,  James  &  Co.    His  partners  were  much  pleased  with  the 
results  of  his  visit.^ 

Father  wrote  loth  December,  1857,  from  Liverpool: 

"My  visit  to  Bristol  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  here,  and  at  Clifton  we  spent  the 
Sabbath, — but  particulars  when  I  return  home.  .  .  .  Dined  at  some  of  the  largest  club- 
houses in  London.  .  .  .  Introduced  to  some  of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  day."* 

December  12  he  wrote  that  he  wanted  mother  to  see  Clifton,  etc. 


1858 

Father  returned  home  loth  January,  1858.  He  was  seriously  ill 
after  his  arrival. 

Uncle  Anson  G.  Phelps  died  8th  May,  1858,  of  smallpox. 

Mother  was  not  very  well  this  spring.  I  went  with  her  and  James 
and  Thomas  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  then  to  Pine  Creek,  where  Dodge, 
James  &  Stokes  had  lumber  lands  and  mills.  We  were  at  Phelps 
Mills  17th  June,  and  we  drove  up  Pine  Creek  from  Phelps  Mills  to 
where  Stokesdale*  now  is.  Afterward  mother  and  James  and  Thomas 
went  to  Niagara;  they  returned  to  New  York  middle  of  July,  and 
went  to  Ansonia. 

Father  particularly  desired  that  I  should  become  acquainted  with 
and  interested  in  the  lumber  business  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  manu- 
facturing at  Ansonia. 

1859 
Mother  wrote  in  her  diary,  February  22,  1859 : 

"This  day  completes  my  son  Anson's  twenty-first  year,  when  he  takes  on  himself 
new  responsibilities  and  cares.  May  God  direct  him  in  all  his  future  plans,  and  place 
him  in  just  that  spot  where  he  can  be  most  useful,  prepared  by  divine  grace  for  his 
work.  ..." 

^  He  wrote  December  i8,  1857,  to  mother  from  Liverpool: 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  business  matters  are  now  comfortable,  and  with  the  favor  of  a 
kind  Providence  P.,  J.  &  Co.  will  yet  stand  equal  in  credit  to  any  of  the  American  houses,  and 
that  all  anxieties  are  now  removed,  and  that  I  could  now  leave  here  feeling  that  the  object 
of  my  visit  was  accomplished." 

''Letter  in  Memories,  p.  160. 
'  Named  after  my  father. 
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And  on  the  same  date: 

"Have  just  left  the  bed  of  my  dear  mother,  who  is  very  low.  She  lies  very  much 
of  the  time  in  a  drowsy  state.  As  she  awoke  this  morning,  she  asked  us  to  sing,  which 
we  did,  'Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul' ;  she  also  joined  at  intervals." 

April  24,  1859,  my  grandmother  Phelps  died,  aged  seventy-four.^ 
Father  was  the  administrator  of  her  estate.^ 

In  June  mother  and  I,  with  my  sister  Olivia  and  brother  Thomas, 
were  at  Pine  Creek,  and  in  July  we  went  down  Pine  Creek  from 
Stokesdale  to  Phelps  Mills,  sixty  miles  in  an  open  boat,  shooting  about 
a  dozen  dams.  We  had  the  gates  of  the  Marsh  Creek  dam  opened  to 
cause  increased  flow  of  water  in  Pine  Creek. 

This  summer  my  parents  took  a  driving  tour  from  Ansonia  to 
Lenox,  Pittsfield,  etc.  I  accompanied  them  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Squantuck,  Conn.  They  were  at  Williams  College  on  commence- 
ment day,  first  Tuesday  in  August.  My  mother  had  some  scruples 
about  traveling  for  pleasure  on  railroads,  as  they  ran  trains  on  Sun- 
day, and  some  of  the  rails  were  made  on  Sunday.^ 

Early  in  August  in  this  year  I  had  an  attack  of  whooping-cough* 
at  Ansonia,  and  afterward  inflammation  of  the  lungs^  in  New  York. 

October  7  I  went  abroad  for  my  health,  sailing  in  the  clipper  ship 
Dreadnaughtf  Captain  Samuels.     Mrs.  Gwynne  and  her  daughter, 


*  See  lines  written  on  this  occasion  in  Mrs.  Sigourney's  poems.  At  the  burial  I  went 
down  into  Grandfather  Phelps's  vault  in  the  Marble  Cemetery,  Second  Avenue  between 
Second  and  Third  streets,  and  was  told  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  as  Uncle  Anson 
Phelps,  Jr.,  had  died  of  smallpox  the  year  before  and  was  buried  there.  The  Phelps 
and  Stokes  coffins  were  afterward  removed  to  Greenwood. 

'  See  in  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  I,  photograph  of  advertisement  of  sale  of  that  part  of  the 
Phelps  estate  on  East  River  which  Grandmother  Phelps  inherited  from  Grandfather  Phelps. 

'  Mother's  views  about  Sunday  observance  were  very  strict.  It  troubled  her  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  or  even  to  send  letters  across,  because  the  steamer  traveled  on  Sunday  and 
she  thought  unnecessary  work  was  done  on  that  day.  She  reasoned,  however,  that  it  was 
right  for  her  to  go  when  father's  health  required  him  to  take  the  voyage.  When  abroad, 
I  have  received  letters  which  she  had  inclosed  to  the  postmaster  at  Queenstown,  asking  him 
to  hold  them  over  Sunday,  and  then  to  forward  them.  She  sent  to  the  head  of  a  steamship 
line  in  New  York  to  ask  what  he  would  charge  to  slow  down  and  do  only  necessary  work 
on  Sunday  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.     See  letter,  p.  209. 

'  Grandfather  Phelps  had  whooping-cough  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  and  it  was 
the  most  serious  illness  he  had  until  late  in  life. 

'  I  became  very  weak,  lost  appetite,  and  on  one  occasion  fainted. 

'  In  i860  the  Dreadnaught  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  to  off  Queenstown,  2760  knots  in  nine 
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VISIT  ABROAD  IN  1859-1860 

now  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  were  on  board,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  party 
in  the  little  cabin.  Captain  Samuels  taught  me  navigation,  and 
I  amused  myself  climbing  about  the  rigging.  One  day  I  tied  my 
handkerchief  to  the  lightning-rod  above  the  main-truck.  Captain 
Samuels  told  my  father  afterward  about  this  and  said  that  I  would 
make  a  sailor,  and  "ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  on  the  land."  Father 
said,  "The  sea  and  the  gallows  refuse  none."  Father  some  years  later 
told  your  mother  that  this  was  the  only  occasion  he  ever  had  to  re- 
prove me. 

My  cough  became  much  less  at  sea,^  and  was  nearly  gone  when  I 
reached  Liverpool,  the  last  Saturday  in  October;  but  in  Paris  in 
November  I  had  la  grippe,  then  very  prevalent  there.  I  visited  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Wales,  Dublin,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


1860 

The  Wednesday  before  February  11,  i860,  I  went  to  Manchester 
and  Salford  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Johnson^  and  Mrs.  The- 
ophilus  A.  Leach.  Took  luncheon  at  Beach  Grove,  Bowden,  near 
Manchester,  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  who,  when  Emma  Angas,  had  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  my  mother,  when  my  parents  were  living  in 
London.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Fife  Angas, 
a  somewhat  distinguished  man,  having  much  property  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  He  also  had,  I  think,  property  in  the  north  of 
England.^  He  got  up  in  London  an  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Exhibition  which  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  and  he  later 


days  seventeen  hours,  which  broke  the  record.  Three  times  the  Dreadnought  carried  the 
latest  news  to  England,  where  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 

'  I  gained  a  fine  appetite  at  sea  and  enjoyed  the  food  and  also  the  claret  and  champagne 
of  which  my  father  had  sent  me  a  supply. 

For  some  years  after  this  I  had  trouble  with  my  throat.  I  found  much  benefit  from 
riding  and  from  the  use  of  carbonic  water  and  salt  as  a  gargle. 

"  Mr.  Johnson  was  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  of  galvanized  sheet- 
iron. 

'In  1839  father  wrote  from  London  to  mother: 

"Mr.  Angas  has  arrived  in  his  carriage  from  the  North  this  afternoon.  Hopes  to  introduce 
you  soon  to  his  family.    They  are  to  be  located  in  St.  John's  Wood." 
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went  to  live  in  Australia.  His  house  in  London  was  6  Park  Villas, 
St.  John's  Wood.^ 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  visit  my  grandmother  Stokes's  sister,  Mrs. 
Leach,^  at  7  Tontine  Street,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester.  Mrs. 
Leach  had  visited  for  some  weeks  with  us  at  Clifton  Cottage.  She 
was  now  living  in  a  very  small  house.^ 

It  appears  from  a  memorandum  that  I  had  planned,  or  that  it  had 
been  planned  for  me,  to  go  to  see  Mr.  William  Cleveland,^  High 
Street,  Lowestoft.  He  was  a  relative  of  my  grandmother  Stokes  and 
of  Mrs.  Leach. 

Another  sister  of  my  grandmother  lived  at  Brixton.  By  some  mis- 
take I  read  the  address  Buxton,  so  that  I  did  not  go  to  see  her.  Her 
first  husband's  name  was  May.  After  his  death  she  married  Rev. 
John  Lee  of  Brixton,  South  London,  who  lived  at  Clarens  Cottage, 
129  Brixton  Hill.^ 

I  went  to  see  another  sister  of  my  grandmother  Stokes.  Her  name 
was  Mrs.  Rutland.  She  lived  on  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton.  It  was  a  good 
detached  house,  with  rooms  on  each  side  of  central  hallway,  on  east 
side  of  road  from  Crystal  Palace  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  At  rear  of 
gardens  there  was  a  gate  to  a  park,  and  a  view  over  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutland®  afterward  lived  at  49  Wellington 
Street,  Newington  Causeway,  and  later  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lund 

'  George  French  Angas,  who  published  in  1841  A  Ramble  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  had  same 
address  and  was,  I  suppose,  his  son. 

^  Mrs.  Holt,  then  living  with  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  at  23  Cavendish  Square  and  at  Sussex 
House,  Hammersmith,  London,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  and  with  friends  who 
were  interested  in  her.  Father  used  to  send  money  to  Mrs.  Leach  through  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
also  direct  or  through  some  of  these  friends.  Among  these  friends  were  Rev.  Canon  Hugh 
Stowell  of  Manchester;  Mr.  William  Parsons,  son  of  the  deceased  Rev.  Richard  Parsons; 
Rev.  Mr.  Perceval,  6  Peacock  Street,  Cross  Lane,  Salford;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ridyard,  curate, 
I  Lord  Duncan  Street,  Cross  Lane,  Salford.  Mr.  William  Parsons  wrote  Mrs.  Holt  after 
his  father's  death  that  there  was  a  balance  in  bank  belonging  to  Mrs.  Leach. 

"She  wrote  26th  September,  1850,  explaining  why  she  did  not  remain  longer  in  Amer- 
ica: "I  felt  my  complaint  was  getting  worse  in  your  climate." 

^  The  Clevelands  went  to  Australia.  The  sons  returned  to  England  and  later  went  again 
to  Melbourne,  Australia. 

"  See  p.  33.  I  did  not  learn  that  her  address  was  Brixton  until  I  saw  her  sister 
Mrs.  Rutland,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  call  that  afternoon,  although  I  passed  through 
Brixton  on  my  way  on  the  omnibus  to  London.  I  think  I  had  to  start  that  night  for  Ponty- 
mister,  where  I  was  to  act  as  groomsman  for  Tom  Banks. 

"In  1906  1  went  with  Helen  to  see  the  house  where  I  had  visited  Mrs.  Rutland,  but 
could  not  positively  identify  it.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  a  number  of  similar  detached  houses, 
having  their  rear  windows  looking  over  a  park.     When  I  was  there  in   i860,  I  think  a 


REV.  JOHN  LEE 

at  8  Adams  Street,  Harper  Street,  New  Kent  Road.  Mr.  Rut- 
land appears  to  have  lost  his  money  this  year.  Afterward  father 
and  Mrs.  Lee  contributed  to  the  support  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rut- 
land. In  1863  Mrs.  Rutland  was  seventy-five  and  her  husband 
seventy-eight.  Mr.  Lee  was  eighty-five  in  1863.  He  died  in  1867.^ 
A  letter  on  file  from  Mr.  M.  Morriss,  129  Brixton  Hill,  dated  i6th 
September,  1908,  to  Rev.  A.  J.  Waldron,  Rector  of  Brixton,  says: 

"...  My  late  grandfather,  who  purchased  the  house  after  Mr.  Lee's  death  in 
1867,  told  me  that  Mr.  John  Lee,  who  was  not  a  clergyman  but  a  writer  of  sermons, 
built  the  house,  and  lived  in  it  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  left  a  widow,  who  went 
to  live  near  Mill  Lane,  Brixton  Hill.  The  house  has  long  been  down.  He  had  also 
sisters  who  kept  a  school,  first  at  what  is  now  127  Brixton  Hill,  and  afterward  near 
Mill  Lane.    Mr.  Lee,  who  had  been  married  three  times,  left  no  children." 

In  1868  Mrs.  Lee  had  an  apoplectic  stroke  at  Tunbridge  Wells,^ 
where  she  occupied  a  small  cottage  at  No.  i  Park  View,  Grove  Road. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  were  connected  with  the  Surrey  Chapel.  Mrs.  Lee 
was  active  in  collecting  for  the  Centenary  Memorial  to  Rowland  Hill, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Branchof  the  London  City 
Mission.  This  branch  had  its  address  at  Surrey  Chapel  Rooms.  The 
head  office  of  the  London  City  Mission  was  in  1843  at  20  Red  Lion 
Square.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lee  had  some  connection  with  this  mis- 
sion. Its  work  was  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  three  dissenting  ministers. 
I  suppose  that  Mr.  Lee  was  one  of  these  dissenting  ministers. 

I  sailed  March  13,  i860,  for  New  York. 

Spent  part  of  the  summer  with  my  parents  at  Newport. 

July  7,  judgment,  special  term.  Supreme  Court,  Anson  Greene 
Phelps  will. 

July  19,  judgment  of  general  term.  Supreme  Court,  Anson  Greene 
Phelps  will. 

I  went  this  autumn  to  Pine  Creek  for  deer-shooting. 


sewer  was  being  built  in  the  road.  I  went  there  again  with  Helen  August  3,  1908,  a  bank 
holiday,  when  we  also  went  to  Brixton  church  and  to  Clarens  Cottage,  Brixton  Hill. 

'  See  plate  at  p.  32,  from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee.  My  aunt  Sarah  (Stokes) 
Colgate,  as  I  remember  her,  strongly  resembled  this  photograph  of  Mrs.  Lee. 

Mrs.  Holt  wrote:  "I  hear  that  all  Mr.  Lee's  property  is  to  be  sold." 

'See  Mrs.  Holt's  letters  on  file  from  1863  to  1870. 
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1861 


In  January,  1861,  I  became  a  partner  in  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  and 
Phelps,  James  &  Co.  In  March  of  this  year,  the  Civil  War  being 
threatened,  my  father  went  South  to  protect  our  business  interests, 
which  were  large  there,  particularly  in  New  Orleans.  My  mother 
and  my  sister  Elizabeth  accompanied  him.  They  left  New  York  in 
March  and  returned  in  May,  after  an  exciting  trip  byway  of  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,^  Montgomery,  Ala.  (where  they  met  Jefferson  Davis), ^ 
and  New  Orleans  (where  my  father  very  successfully  arranged  busi- 
ness matters),*  and  by  steamship  up  the  Mississippi  River.  While 
on  this  voyage  they  were  in  danger  on  account  of  the  hostilities  hav- 
ing commenced,  but  they  escaped,  partly  through  being  mistaken 
for  English  people,  and  their  boxes  and  portmanteaus  having  Eng- 
lish labels. 

I  became  interested  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  father  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Lord  in  founding  the  Wooster  Street 
Sunday-school. 

April  20  I  attended  the  great  open-air  meeting  in  Union  Square, 
and  stood  on  the  principal  platform,  the  one  from  which  William  M. 
Evarts  spoke.  The  meeting  was  remarkable  for  intense  feeling  and 
enthusiasm.  The  occasion  was  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  harbor. 

I  had  throat  trouble  in  that  year,  1861,  and  about  June  i  I 
started   on    another  voyage    in   the   Dreadnaught.    This    time   my 


'While  at  Savannah  my  father  wrote  that  he  "kept  thinking  about  my  cold." 
'Father  urged  Jefferson  Davis  against  war,  and  hoped  that  the  Peace  Convention  would 
solve  the  difficulties.  They  had  a  great  common  friend  in  Rev.  Joseph  Stiles,  D.D.,  at 
one  time  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  afterward  of  Richmond, 
Va.  He  wrote  his  book  on  The  National  Controversy,  or  the  Voice  of  the  Fathers  upon 
the  State  of  the  Country  mostly  in  my  father's  house.  When  they  were  leaving.  President 
Davis  sent  a  lot  of  flowers,  some  of  which  my  sister  pressed  and  preserved.  A  letter 
written  by  Jefferson  Davis,  introducing  father  to  Southern  friends,  says  that  his  friend 
"Mr.  Stokes  is  so  ardent  a  Union  man  that  he  cannot  realize  that  the  Union  no  longer 
exists." 

'  He  obtained  drafts  on  London  for  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s  stocks  of  tin  plates   and 
pig  tin,  and  mailed  these  drafts  to  Phelps,  James  &  Co. 


THE  DREADNAUGHT 
I  made  voyages  to  Liverpool  in  this  vessel  in  1859   and  1861 


VISIT  TO  EUROPE  IN  1861 

brother  James  was  with  me.  On  June  22  we  signaled  a  pilot-boat 
off  the  Skellig  Islands  and  got  her  to  land  us  at  Bear  Haven,  Bantry 
Bay,  and  drove  thence  in  jaunting-cars  to  Kildare,  Queenstown,  Blar- 
ney, and  the  Irish  lakes.  I  was  interested  in  seeing  the  country  about 
Bantry  Bay,  where  there  had  been  so  much  suffering  during  the  great 
famine  in  1846,  of  which  I  had  heard  much.  My  grandfather 
Phelps  had  been  prominently  interested  in  sending  relief  there. 

June  29  we  arrived  at  Liverpool.  We  stopped  with  Uncle  Daniel 
James  at  Oakwood,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool. 

July  2  I  was  at  Manchester,  and  visited  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  lived 
near  there. 

July  16  James  and  I  called  on  Mrs.  Plolt,  at  Sussex  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, London. 

We  arrived  in  Holland  23d  July,  and  traveled  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

While  in  Switzerland,  we  walked  through  the  Bernese  Oberland. 
At  Chamonix  met  my  uncle  James  and  cousins  Elizabeth  and  Olivia 
James.  Went  with  them  to  Zermatt,  where  we  left  them,  and  went 
to  the  Corner  Grat,  to  start  early  next  morning  to  cross  the  St.  Theo- 
dule  Pass  into  Italy. 

Our  guide  said  that  we  ought  to  join  some  other  party,  as  more  than 
one  guide  was  necessary  in  crossing  a  glacier,  where  we  might  have 
to  be  tied  together.  We  found  that  there  was  an  Englishman  who 
wanted  to  join  a  party  for  this  pass,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
whoever  of  us  woke  up  first  would  wake  the  others.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  woke  early  and  went  to  his  room,  which  adjoined  mine.  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  and,  getting  no  response,  went  in.  It  was  light 
enough  to  see  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  bed,  and  I  tried  to  wake 
him;  but  when  I  spoke  and  shook  him  he  only  grunted  and  turned 
over,  so  I  went  back  and  got  a  candle  and  put  it  to  his  face;  then,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  it  was  a  red-haired  man,  whereas  the  English- 
man had  black  hair.  The  red-haired  man  was  very  angry  and  un- 
willing to  accept  my  excuses.  He  had  been  in  bed  only  a  short  time. 
It  seemed  he  had  engaged  the  room,  but,  going  a  distance  to  see  the 
sunset,  had  lost  his  way,  and  did  not  get  to  the  hotel  until  late;  mean- 
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while  the  Englishman  had  been  given  the  room,  with  the  proviso 
that  he  must  vacate  in  case  the  other  man  appeared. 

We  started  early  so  as  to  cross  the  snow  while  it  was  hard,  took 
luncheon  on  top  of  the  pass  in  the  highest  human  habitation  in 
Europe,  and  reached  Chatillon  that  evening.  Next  day  we  went  to 
Aosta,  whence  the  following  day  we  ascended  the  St.  Bernard  Pass 
to  the  hospice,  where  we  spent  the  night,  and  then  went  by  stage  and 
the  lake  steamer  to  Lucerne.  We  went  thence  to  Paris,  where,  about 
September  i8,  we  again  met  my  uncle  and  his  daughters,  and  after  a 
few  days  returned  to  England. 

Later  we  went  to  Scotland,  returning  to  Liverpool  October  8. 
We  visited  Wales  and  returned  home  at  the  end  of  October  by 
steamer  to  Boston. 

In  June  of  that  year,  1861,  my  mother  and  sisters  Olivia  and  Dora' 
went  to  Hartford  and  visited  places  of  genealogical  interest  in  that 
neighborhood.  Dora  wrote  me,  June  17,  that  she  had  been  with  her 
mother  and  Olivia  "to  visit  a  forty-eleventh  cousin  named  Veitches 
or  Witches,  or  something  else,  near  Hartford,  and  also  to  Simsbury, 
and  saw  graves  of  our  grandparents,  and  went  to  Wadsworth  Tower, 
etc."    The  name  of  the  "forty-eleventh  cousin"  was  Veits.^ 

Father  was  seriously  ill  with  dysentery  this  autumn,  and  afterward 
he  had  gout. 

Supposing  I  might  be  called  upon  to  go  to  the  war,  I  joined  a  drill 
with  a  number  of  friends,  some  of  whom  later  entered  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment.  My  father  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  think  of  going 
to  war,  and  without  my  knowledge  he  obtained  a  certificate  from  our 
family  physician  that  I  was  not  able  to  go.  My  disability  was  throat 
trouble  and  pleuritic  adhesions. 

^  My  grandfather  Phelps  had  wanted  to  have  one  of  my  sisters  named  after  his  mother, 
Dorothy  Lamb  Woodbridge,  but  my  father  objected  to  the  name  Dorothy  Lamb  (said  she 
would  come  to  be  called  Dorothy  Lambkins),  and  they  compromised  by  calling  her  Dora 
Lamb  Stokes. 

"A  draft  dated  Simsbury,  1771,  on  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  signed  by  the  Rev.  Roger  Veits,  on  account  of  his  salary, 
was  given  by  my  sister  Caroline  to  Woodbridge  Hall,  Yale  University.  His  mother  was 
Lois  Phelps.  The  S.  P.  G.  was  very  active  and  important  in  Colonial  times  in  America. 
The  first  New  York  Public  Library  was  1642  volumes  given  by  that  society  in  1729.  It 
was  kept  in  the  City  Hall. 
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DRAWING-ROOM  AT  37  MADISON  AVENUE 


LIBRARY  AT  37  MADISON  AVENUE 


MY  SISTERS'   ROOM  AT  37  MADISON  AVENUE 


PARENTS'  VISIT  TO  EUROPE  IN  1862 


1862 

In  March,  1862,  father  went  abroad  for  his  health,^  mother  and 
brother  Thomas  going  with  him.  Mother  writes  in  her  diary,  Thurs- 
day, April  24,  1862,  of  a  visit  with  father  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's 
place,^  Leigh  Park,  and  going  thence  to  Bristol. 

They  went  to  Bristol  again  on  Monday,  the  28th.  On  this  trip  they 
also  visited,  14th  April,  Mrs.  Leach  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  at  Man- 
chester, also  Blue  Coat  School,  Manchester;  22d,  Stokesay  Castle;* 
23d,  Royal  Hotel,  Bath,  where  Mr.  Allaways*  called  on  them  and 
they  expected  to  dine  with  him.  The  29th  they  were  at  Stoke  Bishop 
and  Stoke  Salisbury;  the  30th  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where  Charles  I 
had  been  confined  and  John  Woodbridge  had  been  chaplain  to  the 
Parliamentary  commissioners  treating  with  the  king.  May  3d,  at 
Crystal  Palace;  4th,  heard  Mr.  Martin  preach;  5th,  sailed  down  the 
Thames;  15th,  at  Folkstone  and  Hotel  de  Louvre,  Paris.  2d  June 
left  Paris  for  Brussels;  went  to  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  Heidelberg, 
Baden;  nth,  Bath;  13th,  Zurich,  Rigi;  i6th,  carriage  to  Interlaken; 
afterward  visited  England  and  Scotland. 

In  April  they  went  again  to  Bristol,  Clifton,  Wales,  and  London, 
and  later  to  Paris,  where  they  were  from  May  15  to  June  2,  and  then 
went  to  the  Rhine  and  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Harrogate  for  three 
weeks,  to  the  great  benefit  of  father's  health ;  then  to  the  English  lakes 
and  to  Scotland  and  Liverpool,  whence  they  sailed  middle  of  August, 
and  arrived  home  August  27.  Father  visited  Harrogate  several  years 
to  drink  the  waters  there. 

Others  of  the  family  spent  the  summer  of  1862  at  Ansonia.  James 
visited  Yale,  Amherst,  and  Williams  colleges,  but  preferred  the  New 
York  University.  

^Mother  wrote  in  her  diary,  1862: 

"Left  New  York  March  26,  on  board  ship  Africa;  arrived  April  7.  Our  first  week  or  two 
spent  in  Liverpool  was  enjoyed  very  much;  then  followed  a  visit  to  Wales,  Cheltenham,  Bristol, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  thence  to  London."— McmonVj. 

'  See  p.  125. 

'  This  was  her  second  visit. 

'  When  I  visited  Yate  church  in  1906  with  Helen,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  tomb  of 

Thomas  Allaways  near  the  church  porch.    See  p.  45. 
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I  had  throat  trouble  this  year.  After  my  father  returned  home  I 
went,  in  the  autumn,  to  Pine  Creek  with  Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  for  deer- 
shooting.    I  overexerted  myself,  and  returned  home  rather  poorly. 

1863 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  dated  January  i6,  1863,  shows  that 
father  had  visited  her  the  preceding  year.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  was  a  partner  of  Dr.  Pritchard  of  Margam  Tin 
Plate  Works.  Dr.  Pritchard^  was  her  son-in-law.  He  spoke  to  me, 
when  I  was  dining  at  their  house,  of  knowing  my  father.  Our  con- 
versation was  interrupted  then,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  had  become  interested  in  the  Temascal  tin 
mines,  in  California,  in  1861,  while  I  was  abroad,  and  father  was 
made  president  of  the  company.  Early  in  1863  the  California 
parties  interested  with  us  wanted  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  to  fur- 
nish two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  further  exploration  and 
development  of  the  property,  and  for  a  dam  and  canal  to  bring  water 
there.  I  was  then  the  only  unmarried  partner,  and  my  partners 
thought  I  ought  to  go  out  and  look  at  these  mines  before  we  decided 
about  investing  any  more  money.  It  was  thought  also  that  the  trip 
would  benefit  my  throat. 

Brother  James  and  I  left  New  York  per  steamer  Northern  Light 
March  11,  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  March  22,  and  arrived  at 
Acapulco  March  28,  at  Manzanillo  March  30,  and  at  San  Francisco 
April  1 1,  in  the  steamer  Golden  Age.  Judge  Phelps  of  San  Francisco 
was  on  these  steamers  (his  father  was  of  Simsbury,  Conn.),  also  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Howard,  Mrs.  Howard's  sister  Miss  Poet,  and  Mr. 
Winfield  Scott  Keyes.  The  Northern  Light  was  terribly  crowded; 
about  forty  of  the  passengers,  some  of  them  women,  slept  on  the  cabin 
floor,  and  tables  were  set  three  times  for  each  meal.  But  the  Golden 
Age  on  the  Pacific  was  a  fine  boat.    The  captain  of  the  latter  steamer 


'Thomas  Stokes  of  Bristol,  attorney  at  law,  afterward  of  Stanshawes  Court,  born  1759, 
died  1808,  married  Sarah  Pritchard  of  Hawkesbury  Upton.  See  Stokes  Pedigree,  Vol.  II, 
Appendix  A. 
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told  Mrs.  Howard  to  arrange  his  table,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
party  at  his  table  and  on  the  little  reserved  deck  in  front  of  his  cabin. 

April  28  we  started  from  San  Francisco  with  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was 
interested  in  the  Temascal  mines.  We  arrived  that  day  at  San  Jose, 
and  left  next  morning  by  stage  for  Los  Angeles,  where  we  arrived 
May  2.  After  visiting  the  Temascal  mines  and  the  ranches  in  that 
neighborhood,  where  we  saw  cowboy  life  and  sports,  we  stopped 
May  5  at  a  Bandini  ranch,  owned  by  a  sister  of  Donna  Arcadia 
Stearns  (wife  of  Don  Abel  Stearns)  and  of  Mrs.  Cave  Johnson 
Conts,  who  had  been  Miss  Isadora  Bandini.' 

May  12,  at  Temascal  mines.  May  15,  returned  to  Los  Angeles, 
where,  as  agent  of  the  Temascal  Mining  Company,  I  made  a  contract 
to  sink  the  shaft  one  hundred  feet  more,  by  which  it  was  thought  a 
vein  would  be  cut.  This  contract,  being  agreed  to  and  witnessed  by 
Don  Abel  Stearns,  to  whom  I  paid  the  money  for  the  work,  gave 
back  to  the  Temascal  Company  the  possession  of  the  mine,  which,  it 
was  claimed,  we  had  lost  by  having  ceased  the  development  work  for 
two  years  on  account  of  the  war  and  in  order  to  enable  Don  Abel 
Stearns  to  complete  his  title  to  the  property.^ 


'  In  February,  1906,  my  sisters  made  a  carriage  trip  through  San  Diego  County.  Their 
driver  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Cave  Johnson  Conts,  a  West  Point  graduate,  who,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  Mexican  War,  married  Isadora  Bandini.  Mr.  Conts  gave  my  sisters  much  in- 
teresting information  regarding  the  Stearns,  Johnson  Conts,  Bandini,  de  la  Guerre  y 
Noreiga,  Pio  Pico,  and  Ortega  families. 

I  met  Mrs.  Johnson  Conts  at  Don  Abel  Stearns's  house,  and  learned  that  a  relative 
of  hers  or  of  her  husband  named  Ortega  had  been  married  to  an  Englishman  named 
Stokes.  He  was  not  related  to  our  family,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  recol- 
lection of  what  she  said  about  this  marriage.  She  spoke,  I  think,  little  English,  and  I  spoke 
little  Spanish. 

"On  March  21,  1863,  my  father  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"...  As  you  represent  us,  you  must  take  that  position  in  all  the  negotiations  and  arrange- 
ments and  have  things  settled  as  you  wish.  .  .  .  Our  folks,  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Howard's 
letter,  are  glad  that  we  decided  to  let  you  go  out,  and  have  full  confidence  in  your  ability  to 
transact  the  business  to  our  satisfaction." 

On  May  7,  1863,  he  wrote: 

"Your  letter  from  San  Francisco  of  the  13th  April  to  P.  D.  &  Co.  and  inclosure  to  me  came 
duly  to  hand,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  Mr.  Dodge  had  them  copied  and 
sent  by  this  mail  to  Mr.  James,  as  the  information,  tact,  and  talent  deserved  his  notice.  .  .  . 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  about  the  tin  mines  is  in  your  hands,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  be  satisfied 
with  your  decision  after  conferring  with  Don  Abel  and  Mr.  Howard." 

On  July  7,  1863,  father  wrote  me: 

"...  I  am  fearful  of  saying  too  much  on  the  subject,  as  we  all  have  concluded  to  leave  the 
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We  went  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco.  We  visited  the  Copper- 
opolis  mines,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Big  Trees,  and  Maraposa,^ 
and  after  I  had  engaged  Professor  William  P.  Blake  and  a  Cornish 
miner  named  Captain  Rogers  to  examine  with  me  the  Temascal 
mines,  I  started  with  them  from  San  Francisco  July  i6  by  steamer, 
and  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  July  i8. 

There  was  so  much  smallpox^  at  Los  Angeles  that  I  left  my  brother 
James  at  San  Francisco,  to  visit  the  Howards  at  San  Mateo. 

The  examination  showed  the  tin  mines  to  be  of  very  doubtful  value, 
although  there  were  large  quantities  of  very  low-grade  ore. 

The  morning  we  left  the  mines  an  Indian  who  had  been  working 
on  a  winze  was  absent.  After  driving  some  distance  down  to  where 
the  road  joined  the  Fort  Yuma  road,  we  saw  him  sitting  by  the  way- 
side badly  wounded,  the  upper  bone  of  his  arm  being  shattered.  He 
said  that  he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  white  man  about  his  squaw  and 
had  shaken  a  spear  at  the  white  man,  who  had  then  shot  him.  He 
showed  scarcely  any  sign  of  pain.  We  took  him  with  us,  and  when 
we  got  as  far  as  we  were  going  that  night  toward  Los  Angeles,  we 
sent  him  on  to  the  hospital  there.  The  next  day,  when  we  got  to  Los 
Angeles,  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  while  he  had  lost  his  arm,  he 
would  probably  not  die. 

I  found  the  lock  on  my  door  at  Don  Abel  Stearns's  house  in  Los 
Angeles  was  out  of  order,  and  as  I  had  spent  altogether  about  a 
month  at  his  house  and  on  his  ranches,  and  as  this  door  opened  out- 
side to  the  street,  I  sent  for  the  carpenter  to  make  the  door  secure. 
The  Digger  Indian  who  went  for  me  returned  and  said :  "Sorry,  boss. 


matter  in  your  hands,  and  whatever  you  do  we  shall  not  only  be  satisfied  with,  but  know  that 
you  understand  it  better  than  we  do." 

See  letters  in  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  J. 

*At  Maraposa  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  visited  the 
Los  Angeles  jail  and  taken  out  six  men  "accused  of  horse-stealing,"  and  had  hanged  them 
in  the  corridors.  I  suppose  Los  Angeles  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  "toughest"  places 
in  the  world;  Americans  having  come  in  and  bought  land,  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  families 
getting  hold  of  some  money  and  spending  it  rapidly,  and  bad  characters  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  congregating  there.  The  same  newspaper  stated  editorially  that  it  had 
engaged  a  fighting  editor  who  would  attend  to  all  disputes,  and  added:  "Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  every  case.     Orders  from  the  country  solicited." 

"  One  twelfth  of  the  population  of  Los  Angeles  had  died  of  smallpox  within  a  few  months. 
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CAROLINE  PHELPS  STOKES 

At  Ansonia  about  1865.      From  a  miniature  belonging  to  my  sister  0\h 
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carpenter  can't  come;  he  busy  building  coffins.  Had  dance  here  last 
night." 

Don  Abel  had  been  the  last  alcalde  of  Los  Angeles  under  the 
Mexican  regime,  and  was  still  greatly  looked  up  to.  In  one  wing  of 
his  house  was  a  large  office,  in  which  he  had  formerly  held  court. 
It  had  a  dais  at  one  end,  where  he  sat.  On  the  top  of  a  bookcase  at 
the  side  of  his  desk,  I  saw  a  glass  jar  containing  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  pickled  clams.  I  asked  what  they  were.  He  said,  "Those  are 
the  ears  of  men  who  stole  my  horses." 

There  was  a  broken  lamp  over  the  doorway  opening  from  the  street 
into  the  court  of  the  house,  and  he  explained  that  he  could  not  keep  a 
light  there,  so  many  drunken  people  shot  at  it. 

I  drove  with  him  to  one  of  his  ranches  one  day.  We  went  in  a 
handsome  victoria  behind  a  fine  pair  of  Kentucky  horses.  He  had  a 
cavalry  revolver  lying  between  his  feet.  At  the  ranch  an  Indian  was 
brought  up  to  the  veranda,  accused  of  having  stolen  a  pair  of  spurs. 
Don  Abel  asked  me  if  he  had  better  order  him  thirty  lashes,  but  sen- 
tenced him  to  work  for  one  month  on  his  (Don  Abel's)  ranch. 

Don  Abel  was  a  New  England  boy,  had  run  away  from  home  in 
the  early  days,  and  had  married  Donna  Arcadia  Bandini,  considered 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  California  and  the  richest  in  land. 
She  was  much  younger  than  he.  Their  house,  which  was  then  much 
the  finest  in  Los  Angeles,  stood  where  the  Arcadia  block  now  stands. 

Don  Abel  Stearns,  from  whom  the  Temascal  mines  had  been 
bought,  and  who  owned  part  of  the  stock  of  the  Temascal  Mining 
Company,  wanted  us  to  agree  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  the  company 
to  five  million  dollars  and  to  put  it  on  the  market.  This  I  refused  to 
be  a  party  to.  He  then  proposed  to  buy  us  out  at  cost  and  interest, 
to  which  I  agreed,  taking  his  note  at  one  year  payable  in  gold,  which 
commanded  a  high  premium  when  we  obtained  payment  after  legal 
proceedings,  so  that  the  mining  adventure  showed  a  profit,  over  all 
expenses,  on  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s  books. 

Other  objects  in  my  visit  to  California  were  to  promote  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.'s  metal  business  in  that  State,  and  to  examine  into  the 
prospects  of  copper  mining  there.    Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  were  inter- 
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ested  in  copper  mining  in  Michigan.  I  wrote  them  from  California, 
advising  sale  of  Minnesota  (in  Michigan)  mining  stock,  and  they 
made  a  favorable  sale.  I  wrote  that  I  had  obtained  very  favorable 
accounts  of  copper-mining  prospects  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  the  West,  near  the  California  and  Mexican  boundary. 

August  1 8  James  and  I  left  San  Francisco  to  return  home  overland 
by  way  of  Sacramento,  Washoe,  Austin,  Nev.,  Salt  Lake,  and  Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

We  had  a  chartered  stage ^  with  Mr.  Skinner,  a  banker  of  Boston, 
and  traveled  in  stage-coaches  eighteen  days  and  nineteen  nights  from 
Sacramento  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Boards  were  put  across  from 
seat  to  seat,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  inside  of  the  stage  one  bed.  My 
brother  lay  in  the  middle  with  his  head  toward  the  horses,  and  Mr. 
Skinner  and  I  had  our  heads  toward  the  back.  We  changed  horses 
on  an  average  of  every  twelve  miles,  and  stopped  about  twenty  min- 
utes for  meals.  Before  starting  on  the  stage-coach  we  had  our  hair 
cut  very  short!  The  Indians  on  our  route  were  quiet,  except  the 
Gosh-Utes,  part  of  the  Shoshone  tribe,  in  Nevada,  where  there  were 
United  States  soldiers,  and  we  were  given  a  guard  of  one  soldier,  who, 
pointing  up  a  valley,  told  me  that  one  night  his  company  saw  a  little 
smoke  up  there,  and  going  around  got  to  a  camp  of  sleeping  Indians 
and  shot  "every  buck,  squaw,  and  papoose."  We  saw  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  station  stockades  that  had  recently  been  burned  and  the 
agent  killed  by  Indians.^ 

We  stopped  three  days  at  Salt  Lake,  where  we  met  Brigham 
Young,  two  of  his  sons,  and  several  of  his  prominent  men.  Mr. 
Street,  who  had  put  up  the  telegraph  line  there,  had  telegraphed  an 
introduction  for  us. 

Brigham  Young  appeared  like  a  well-to-do  New  England  country 
merchant  or  bank  president.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  cotton  seer- 
sucker. He  was  very  good  to  us,  but  did  not  introduce  us  to  Mrs. 
Young!    Two  of  the  apostles  talked  a  long  time  with  us,  quoting 


'  This  was  before  there  was  any  railroad  to  California. 

'  A  stage  that  passed  not  long  after  ours  was  attacked  by  Indians. 


MORMONS 

Scripture  and  arguing  in  favor  of  Mormonism.  One  of  them  said  to 
me  and  my  brother:  "We  do  not  usually  cast  pearls  before  swine,  but 
as  you  appear  to  be  ingenuous  young  men,  we  think  it  right  to  warn 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  in  New  York,  which  is  going  to  be 
destroyed."  Another  said,  "The  Bible  says  that  Jesus  loved  Martha 
and  Mary."    He  also  used  expressions  which  I  am  unwilling  to  quote. 

The  common  people  among  the  Mormons  appeared  prosperous  and 
happy.  I  suppose  most  of  them  believed  Brigham  Young  to  be  a 
prophet  and  that  he  could  "send  them  to  hell  cross  lots,"^  if  they  did 
not  obey  him.  Their  houses  were  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards, 
etc.,  and  the  good  order  and  quiet  was  very  noticeable  after  seeing 
California  mining  towns.  There  was  not  a  bar-room  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

We  took  breakfast  at  the  house  of  the  "head  Nethinim"  or  "De- 
stroying Angel."  This  was  the  regular  breakfast  station  for  stages 
arriving  from  the  West.  On  our  way  East  from  Salt  Lake  we  took 
dinner  at  a  house  kept  by  a  Mormon  who  had  three  wives,  all  sisters, 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  hotel-keeper  or  the  head  waiter  at  Salt  Lake,  we  were  told, 
was  a  Mormon  spy,  and  his  sister,  a  prominent  belle,  had  lately  be- 
come one  of  Brigham  Young's  wives. 

Brigham  Young  had  been  unfriendly  to  the  idea  of  a  telegraph, 
and  the  Indians  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  telegraph  poles 
were  intended  to  be  made  into  great  fences  with  wires  all  the  way 
down  to  the  ground  to  interfere  with  the  migrations  of  the  buffalo. 
But  Mr.  Street,  after  becoming  well  acquainted  with  Brigham 
Young  and  putting  up  a  short  telegraph  line  for  him  from  the  Lion 
House  (government  offices)  to  his  children's  schoolhouse,  induced 
him  to  let  the  lines  be  built,  arranging  that  the  Mormons  should  fur- 
nish the  poles. 

We  stopped  with  Mr.  James  H.  Lemmon  at  Liberty  Farm  station, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  miles  from  Atchison  and  fifty-eight 
miles  east  of  Fort  Kearney,  to  hunt  buffalo  on  Little  Blue  River,  a 


■  Said  to  have  been  a  favorite  expression  of  Brigham's. 
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north  fork  of  the  Republican  River  in  Nebraska,  and  not  far  from  the 
Kansas  line.  We  saw  the  great  herd  of  buffaloes  running  toward 
the  south  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The  shooting  was 
done  with  revolvers.  One  followed  the  buffalo  on  horseback,  and, 
getting  up  alongside,  shot  him  in  the  small  of  the  back  to  prevent 
his  being  able  to  charge.  A  large  bull  buffalo  that  I  wounded  turned 
upon  me,  and  I  had  to  shoot  many  times  to  kill  him,  as  he  kept  his 
head  toward  me,  and  the  thick  hair  was  matted  with  clay.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  sport  was  getting  calves,  as  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  other  buffaloes.  I  tied  together  the  hind  legs  of  a  calf 
that  I  had  shot  when  I  was  alone,  and,  getting  the  leather  string  over 
the  horn  of  my  Mexican  saddle,  managed  to  drag  the  calf  about  ten 
miles  to  the  ranch,  where  a  part  was  at  once  cooked,  and  we  preferred 
it  to  veal,  which  they  had  commenced  to  cook  before  I  came  in.^ 

We  also  spent  three  days  at  a  stage  station  in  Kansas,  where  I  was 
thrown  from  the  stage  and  run  over.  I  was  holding  the  reins  while 
four  wild  horses  were  being  unhitched  at  the  station  one  dark  night. 
These  horses  had  run  the  whole  way  from  the  last  station.  The  man 
holding  the  wheelers'  heads  called  to  me  to  let  go  the  wheelers'  lines, 
which  I  did,  and  then  found  that  the  inside  traces  had  not  been  un- 
hitched, and  the  wheel  horses  started  the  coach  down  the  hill.  I  was 
not  injured,  except  that  my  knee  was  run  over  and  was  squeezed  so 
that  water  settled  there.  But  this  passed  entirely  away  within  a  few 
months. 

We  left  the  stage  at  Atchison.  A  great  many  negroes  had  es- 
caped from  slavery  by  crossing  the  Missouri  River  here.  We  at- 
tended a  remarkable  religious  service  they  held  in  a  large  warehouse. 
The  negro  preacher  managed  his  voice  in  a  strange  manner  and 
pounded  the  table,  and  ended  many  sentences  with  the  words  "the 
lake  of  insquinshable  fire."  The  colored  people  showed  great  ex- 
citement.   One  woman  had  a  fit  and  was  carried  out  rigid. 


'  Some  soldiers  were  hunting  at  the  same  time  nearer  to  Fort  Kearney,  and  I  heard  that 
two  were  killed  by  the  buffaloes,  which  are  apt  to  turn  very  quickly  when  slightly  wounded. 
It  was  said  that  these  soldiers  had  been  drinking  and  that  the  government  horses  they  rode 
were  poor. 


VISIT  TO  EUROPE  IN  1863-1864 

We  visited  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  and  Niagara,  and 
arrived  home  the  latter  part  of  September. 

May  10,  while  I  was  in  California,  my  sister  Elizabeth  was  mar- 
ried to  Francis  H.  Slade,  and  they  went  abroad. 

This  summer  my  parents  were  at  Ansonia  and  Newport.  Mrs. 
Sigourney  visited  at  our  house  in  New  York  for  nine  days  this 
autumn. 

In  October  of  this  year  I  sailed  for  Liverpool.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  people  on  board,  among  them  an  English  admiral, 
who  told  me  that  the  only  possible  trouble  that  could  ever  come  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  caused  by  fish, 
usually  considered  peaceable  creatures.  He  proposed  to  prevent 
their  making  any  disturbance  by  an  agreement  between  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples  that  the  English  should  have  all  the  fresh 
codfish  and  the  Americans  all  the  salt  codfish!  He  had  commanded 
the  British  North  American  Squadron,  and  in  this  position  had  had 
more  to  do  with  salt  codfish  balls  than  with  cannon  balls,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  fisheries  question,  then  much  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers. 

My  uncle  and  partner,  Daniel  James,  had  written  that  he  wanted 
to  visit  America  and  to  have  me  take  charge  of  the  house  of  Phelps, 
James  &  Co.  during  his  absence.  I  arrived  at  Liverpool  November 
I,  and  stopped  about  five  months  in  my  uncle's  house  at  Oakwood, 
Aigburth,  with  my  cousins  Elizabeth  and  Olivia  James,  and  their 
governess,  Miss  R.  L.  Dickinson,  who  afterward  became  Uncle 
James's  third  wife.^     His  sons  Frank  and  Arthur  were  at  school.^ 

That  winter  we  had  great  excitement  in  the  iron  market,  and  I  was 
very  busy.  Went  to  a  lot  of  dinners  and  visited  London,  Wales,  Mon- 
mouthshire, etc. 

1864 

Early  this  year  I  had  a  little  hunting  in  Cheshire. 

February  24  the  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  partnership  was  renewed. 


'  His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  his  sons  Frank,  Arthur,  and  Willie,  was  Miss  Hitch- 
cock of  New  York.  ^  See  p.  240. 
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STOKES  RECORDS 

My  uncle  returned  to  Liverpool  in  March,  1864,  and  I  went  to  Lon- 
don and  to  Italy.  While  in  London  I  went  with  my  cousin  Elizabeth 
James  to  a  service  at  Rev.  Mr.  Martin's  chapel,  a  few  streets  in  the 
rear  of  Buckingham  Palace  Hotel.  My  cousin  told  me  that  my 
parents  had  been  at  the  chapel  in  1862.  As  we  came  out  we  saw  two 
Blue  Coat  School  boys,  and  my  cousin  said  that  my  grandfather  went 
to  the  Blue  Coat  School.  In  thinking  of  this  I  supposed  that  she  had 
mistaken  him  for  his  brother,  William  Armstrong  Stokes,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  this.  Stopped  a  week  in  Rome,  and  visited  Naples, 
Venice,  etc.  My  throat  was  much  better  this  spring,  and  I  wrote 
from  Florence,  April  2,  that  my  throat  was  well. 

June  9,  1864,  James  Stokes  Slade  was  born. 

I  returned  to  New  York  this  spring,  went  in  the  summer  to  Sara- 
toga, became  greatly  interested  in  Helen  Louisa  Phelps,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Newton  Phelps,6  and  later  on  in  New  York  became  engaged  to 
her.  Our  courtship  was  largely  on  horseback,  as  we  were  both  fond 
of  riding. 

When  I  met  your  mother  this  year  at  Saratoga,  it  was  on  the  front 
piazza  of  the  United  States  Hotel  and  on  a  Saturday  about  noon.  She 
was  returning  with  her  mother  from  a  prayer-meeting  for  the  soldiers. 
They  came  by  me  on  the  way  to  their  cottage,  which  was  in  the  hotel 
grounds.  They  had  arrived  the  previous  day  from  Manchester,  Vt. 
She  had  developed  greatly  since  I  had  last  seen  her,  some  years 
before,  at  a  children's  party  at  my  father's  house. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  and  felt  that  I  had  met  my  fate.  After 
talking  for  a  few  minutes  they  continued  on  to  their  cottage.  I  went 
to  my  room,  feeling  so  agitated  that  I  lay  down. 

Your  mother's  feelings  seem  to  have  been  the  counterpart  of  mine, 
for  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Miss  Arnold  that  she  had  met  the  man 
she  expected  to  marry.  We  understood  each  other  at  once.  I  had 
planned  to  return  on  Monday  to  New  York,  but  remained  a  week 
longer,  and  spent  much  of  the  time  with  her.  We  had  each  brought 
a  saddle-horse  to  Saratoga,  and  we  rode  together  almost  daily. 

I  remember  our  first  ride  was  to  the  lake,  two  days  after  we  met. 
On  our  way  back  we  came  to  the  fork  in  the  road,  where  the  left-hand 
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MARRIAGE 

road  goes  directly  to  Saratoga.  The  right-hand  road  makes  a  long 
detour.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  Miss  Phelps  was  willing  to 
take  the  long  road  home,  although  this  made  us  late  for  dinner,  to 
which  I  had  been  invited  at  her  father's  cottage. 


1865 

No.  133  Madison  Avenue,  southeast  corner  of  Thirty-second  Street, 
and  a  lot  in  the  rear,  were  given  to  me  by  my  father,  30th  January, 
1865,  and  I  engaged  Mr.  Thomas,  the  architect,  to  draw  plans  for  a 
house  and  stable.^ 

In  July  I  went  to  the  Equinox  House,  Manchester,  Vt.,  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  and  their  daughter  were. 

Later  I  was  at  Saratoga  with  my  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
and  daughter  were  also  there,  and  we  were  all  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel.    The  United  States  Hotel  had  been  burned  down. 

We  were  married  17th  October,  1865,  at  229  Madison  Avenue.^ 


'Next  door  to  his  house  in  Madison  Avenue,  father  had  built  at  No.  31  (afterward  No. 
35)  a  small  basement  house  which  was  so  arranged  that  a  door  from  the  landing  on  the 
stairs  might  open  into  his  music-room.  This  small  house  he  planned  that  Grandmother 
Phelps  might  occupy,  and  that  later  I  might  occupy  it. 

Grandmother,  however,  remained  until  her  death  at  her  old  house,  where  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Atterbury,  and  family  had  come  to  live  with  her. 

When  I  was  engaged  to  be  married,  father  offered  me  this  small  house.  But  Mr. 
Phelps  expressed  a  preference  to  have  us  live  nearer  him.  So  father  bought  and  gave  me 
No.  133,  corner  Thirty-second  Street.  This  was  just  about  half-way  between  his  house 
and  Mr.  Phelps's. 

No.  35  Madison  Avenue  was  afterward  included  in  the  Madison  Square  Apartment 
House.    See  plates  at  pp.  164  and  165. 

'  See  p.  198. 
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BIRTH  AND  PARENTAGE  OF  HELEN   LOUISA 
(PHELPS)  STOKES 

Your  mother  is  descended  in  the  following  line  from  George 
Phelps,^92i  ^Jjq  came  over  with  Winthrop  and  Dudley 674  in  1630, 
son  of  William  58-^  and  Dorothy  Phelps  3«5  of  Tewkesbury,  Eng- 
land. 

George  Phelps,^P2  Mar.  1637,  PHiLLURYRANDALL,/S3dau.of 

b.   Tewkesbury,    England,  Philip  Randall.3S6 

1605. 

Captain  Joseph  Phelps,JP<5       Mar.  26th  June,  1673,  Mary,97  dau.  of  John  Por- 
b.  Windsor,   Conn.,   24th  ter,J94  b.  Windsor,  i6th 

June,  1647.  July,  1653. 

Captain  Joseph  Phelps,4S         Mar.  26th  Nov.,  1702,  Abigail    Bissell,4P    dau.    of 
b.   East  Windsor,   Conn.,  Thomas     Bissell,SS     b. 

13th  Dec,  1678.  Windsor,  20th  Oct.,  1681. 

Jerijah  Phelps,24  Mar.  10th  Feb.,  1763,  Sarah,25  dau.  of  John 

b.    East  Windsor,    Conn.,  Stoughton,50     b.     20th 

17th  Feb.,  1712.  June,  1723. 

Joseph  PHELPS,i2  Mar.  28th  Aug.,  1794,  Elizabeth, ^3    dau.    of    Mat- 

b.    Windsor,    Conn.,    23d  thew  26     and     Mary  27 

March,  1766;  d.  5th  Jan.,  (Grant)    Sadd,   b.    East 

1834.  Windsor,  1768. 

Isaac  Newton  Phelps,6  Mar.  loth  Nov.,  1828,  Sarah  Maria,7  dau.  of  Syl- 

b.    East   Windsor,    Conn.,  vester  Lusk,  b.  Enfield, 

22d   Feb.,    1802;^    d.    1st  7th  March,  1808;  d.  New 

Aug.,  1888.  York  City,  7th  March,  1 867, 

Helen  Louisa  Phelps, 

b.  New  York  City,  20th  Aug.,  1846. 


'  I  am  descended  from  George  Phelps  by  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Dewey  (see 
p.  119),  whose  first  husband  was  Joseph  Clark.  History  of  the  Dewey  Family  says: 
"After  the  death  of  Thomas  Dewey  his  widow  married,  for  a  third  husband  and  his  second 
wife,  George  Phelps;  had  several  children,  and  moved  to  Waranoak,  now  Westfield,  Mass., 
with  the  first  settlers  on  the  Fort  side  in  1667." 

'  Mr.  Phelps's  family  Bible  gives  this  date  as  1804,  but  the  figure  4  appears  to  have  been 
written  over  a  figure  2,  or  a  2  over  a  4.    1802  is  the  date  given  in  Windsor  records. 
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ISAAC  NEWTON  PHELPS 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Isaac  Newton  Phelps,6  John  Porter  •?««  and 
Matthew  Grant 432  were  ancestors  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
President  of  the  United  States.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  6  was  de- 
scended in  three  direct  lines  from  Matthew  Grant.432i  jyjj. 
Phelps's  father  had  been  a  well-to-do  farmer,  noted  for  hospitality 
and  refinement,  but  lost  his  property  by  indorsing  for  friends,  and 
the  son  had  to  leave  Hartford  Academy  to  go  into  a  store^  in  his 
thirteenth  year. 

My  father-in-law'  was  in  the  general  store  business  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  and  later,  in  1827,  in  the  wholesale  hardware  firm  of  Sheldon, 
Phelps  &  Co.,  27  South  William  Street,  New  York.  He  was  after- 
ward for  about  thirty  years  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  I.  N.  & 
J.  J.  Phelps,*  bankers,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  later  in  the  firm 
of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.,  foreign  bankers,  45  and  47  Wall  Street.  He 
was  a  trustee  and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,^  now  at  45  Wall  Street,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Bank,  the  Second  National  Bank,  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank, 
the  Central  Trust  Company,  etc. 

Isaac  Newton  Phelps  6  was  descended  from  the  Connecticut  fami- 
lies of  BissELL,  Bronson,  Chapman,  Filley,  Ford,  Grant,  Loomis, 
Palmer,  Phelps,  Porter,  Randall,  Sadd,  Skinner,  Stanley,  Stough- 
ton,  Strong,  Wadsworth,  White,  Wyatt,®  etc. 

In  the  Enfield  church  marriage  records  is  the  following  entry: 

November  loth,  1828.     Isaac  N.  Phelps  of  Suflield,  and  Sarah 
Maria  Lusk  of  this  town. 

And  in  the  public  records  of  Enfield : 


'  See  chart  at  p.  184. 

'About  1870  (I  have  forgotten  the  year)  I  made  a  visit  with  my  wife  and  father-in- 
law  to  Dr.  Grant  at  Enfield,  Conn.  While  there  Mr.  Phelps  took  me  to  his  father's 
place  where  he  was  born  at  East  Windsor,  and  to  the  store  where  he  had  been  in  busi- 
ness in  SufHeld.  I  also  saw  the  Misses  Lusk,  my  wife's  aunts,  who  lived  in  the  old  Lusk 
homestead  at  Enfield  near  Dr.  Grant's  house. 

^  See  pp.  249,  250. 

'J.  J.  Phelps  was  father  of  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps,  member  of  Congress  and 
Minister  to  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

'  I.  N.  and  J.  J.  Phelps  were  among  the  original  subscribers  to  the  stock. 

'See  Allen  and  Waters  Genealogical  Chart  of  the  Wyatt  family. 
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STOKES  RECORDS 

Enfield,  November  loth,  a.d.  1828. 
William  Dixon,  Esqr. 

Sir:  I  solemnized  a  marriage  this  evening  between  Isaac  N.  Phelps  and 
Sarah  M.  Lusk  of  this  town. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

Sarah  Maria  (Lusk)  Phelps 7  was  the  daughter  of  Sylvester 
Lusk'^  and  Sarah  (King)  Lusk ^7  of  Enfield,  Conn.  She  was 
born  there  7th  March,  1808,  and  was  descended  from  the  Colonial 
families  of  Adams,  Batchelor,  Bugbee,  Emerson,^  Fuller,  King, 
Pease,  Sanborn,  Sheldon,  Spencer,  Vassall,  etc.,  and  from  the  Gra- 
hams, distinguished  Colonial  clergymen.^  She  was  descended  from 
the  Pilgrims  as  well  as  from  the  Puritans.  Her  ancestor  John 
Adams  980  arrived  9th  November,  1621,  and  joined  the  Pilgrim  col- 
ony at  Plymouth.  He  married  Ellen  Newton,9S/  who  arrived  at 
Plymouth  in  1623.  Their  son  James  Adams '^90  married,  in  1646, 
Frances,49/  daughter  of  William  Vassall, 982  an  original  patentee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  You  are  descended  from  this  mar- 
riage.^ After  the  death  of  John  Adams,980  in  1633,  his  wife, 
Ellen,98/  married  Kenelm  Winslow,  brother  of  Edward  Winslow, 
thrice  Governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.* 

Sylvester  Lusk,'^  my  wife's  grandfather,  was  born  i6th  July,  1785. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  engaged  with  Orrin  Thompson^  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  at  Thompsonville,  Conn.  He  was  son  of 
James  Lusk,25  born  17th  April,  1746,  died  23d  September,  1831,  who 


'  See  p.  9.  'See  p.  187  and  chart  at  p.  185.  ^  See  p.  no. 

'  See  Vol.  II,  Appendix  D. 

"  "Of  the  Thompson  family,  Orrin  Thompson  was  the  first  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Enfield  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Enfield's  manufacturing  interests.  Although 
he  was  born  in  Suffield,  March  28,  1788,  his  family  moved  to  Enfield  while  Orrin  was  still 
a  boy  of  twelve  years.  He  attended  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Academy  in  1805,  went  to 
Hartford,  and  was  apprentice  to  a  storekeeper,  where  he  obtained  a  thorough  business 
training.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  Jewell  City,  Conn.,  as  a  clerk  in  a  manu- 
facturing concern.  In  1812  he  was  in  that  portion  of  the  army  that  was  stationed  at 
Stonington  when  a  British  attack  was  expected.  At  the  age  of  twentj'-six,  in  1814,  Mr. 
Thompson  returned  to  Enfield  and  opened  a  store,  which  he  conducted  with  success.  The 
possibilities  of  a  store  being  somewhat  limited,  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  New  York  and 
entered  the  firm  of  David  Andrews  &  Company;  the  firm  sold  carpets.  This  business  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  manufacturing  carpets,  so  Mr.  Thompson  organized  the  famous  Thomp- 
sonville Carpet  Manufacturing  Company  in  1828,  and  later  reorganized  it  as  the  Hartford 
Carpet  Company.  His  wife  was  Love  Lusk  of  Enfield,  and  he  married  in  1815."— Hi'j- 
torical  Towns  of  Connecticut  Valley. 
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ISAAC  NEWTON  PHELPS 
And  the  place  of  his  birth.  East  Windsor,  Conn. 


REV.  JOHN  GRAHAM 

married,  14th  October,  1779,  Love  Graham,29  born  ist  October,  1753, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Graham  5S  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

Rev.  John  Graham  58  was  born  22d  August,  1722,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1740.  He  was  son  of  Rev.  John  Graham,  A.M. ,'^6  of  the 
University  of  Glasgovv^,  who  arrived  at  Boston  4th  August,  1714,  was 
a  trustee  of  Yale,  and  went  twice  to  London  and  Scotland  to  procure 
aid  in  books,  etc.,  for  Yale.^  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1694,  ^"^ 
died  7th  January,  1792.  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose.^ 

James  Lusk,28  father  of  Sylvester  Lusk,^^  was  a  man  of  impor- 
tance in  the  town  of  Wethersfield.  He  owned  much  land  there  and 
in  Newington. 

Isaac  Newton  Phelps  6  had  two  children.  The  elder,  Sarah 
Maria,  born  28th  November,  1833,  was  married  30th  April,  1857,  to 
Henry  Laverty  King  (son  of  Rufus  King  of  Albany),  and  died  5th 
December,  1859,  leaving  no  children.  The  younger  daughter,  Helen 
LouisA,3  born  20th  August,  1846,  is  your  mother. 

A  paper  found  among  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps's  papers,  in  an  envelope 
on  which  he  had  written  "Ancestry,"^  appears  to  have  been  prepared 
by  J.  Alexander  Patten  about  December,  1870.  It  is  printed  in 
Vol.  II,  Appendix  C. 

'  See  note  3,  p.  10. 

""Rev.  John  Graham,  b.  1722,  was  chaplain  of  the  First  Connecticut  Regiment  in  the 
siege  against  Havana,  1761.  See  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Rev.  John  Graham,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  1896. 

Another  ancestor,  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham,  was  a  popular  lecturer  on  health,  and  Graham 
bread  was  named  after  him.     See  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  J. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  Martin,  John  Street,  New  York,  says  Rev.  John  Graham, 
A.M.  of  Glasgow  and  trustee  of  Yale,  was  a  son  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  satisfactory  proof  of  this.  Mr.  Lorimer  Graham,  United 
States  Consul  at  Florence,  used  the  Montrose  arms  on  the  bindings  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  important  collection  which  he  gave  to  the  Century  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Graham  told  me  that  Mr.  Lorimer  Graham  told  him  that  further  inquiry 
had  convinced  him  that  this  claim  of  descent  from  the  second  Marquis  of  Montrose  was 
a  mistake.  Burke's  Peerage  does  not  confirm  this  descent  from  the  second  Marquis  of 
Montrose. 

'There  were  also  found  among  Mr.  Phelps's  papers  letters  on  the  subject  of  genealogy, 
dated  Portland,  Ore.,  January  23,  187 1,  from  Oliver  Seymour  Phelps,  who  prepared, 
with  A.  T.  Servin,  The  Phelps  Family  in  America,  and  from  Dudley  Post  Phelps  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  21st  Januarv,  1880,  author  of  the  Phelps  Record.  See  Vol.  II,  Appen- 
dix C. 
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EARLY  LIFE  OF  HELEN  LOUISA 
(PHELPS)  STOKES 

BY  HERSELF 

A  few  recollections  of  my  life  before  marriage,  written  at  papa's 
request  for  his  Records 

My  mother  was  Sarah  Lusk?  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  daughter  of  Sylves- 
ter'■<  and  Sarah  (King)  Lusk.'S  My  grandmother  was  married 
at  sixteen,  and  had  ten  living  children  when  she  was  thirty. 

Although  my  grandfather  had  a  good  fortune  for  those  days,  he 
was  rather  penurious,  and  kept  only  one  servant  in  the  house,  and  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say  that  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  and  a  dress- 
maker came  every  spring  and  autumn  to  make  their  clothes  and  shoes, 
one  new  dress  or  suit  for  each  for  Sundays  and  one  for  week-days 
being  considered  all  that  was  necessary.  The  house  was  not  a  large 
one,  so  that  four  of  the  older  children  slept  in  one  room  with  two 
double  beds,  and  in  another  two  slept  in  a  large  bed,  with  baby  in  a 
trundle-bed  that  was  pushed  under  the  large  bed  in  the  daytime. 

Having  only  one  general  servant,  the  older  daughters  had  always 
to  help  with  the  younger  children,  so  that  my  mother  and  her  sister 
Mary  were  much  in  the  nursery.  However,  they  found  plenty  of 
time  for  dancing  classes,  tea-parties,  sleigh-rides,  etc.,  and  as  both 
mother  and  Aunt  Mary  were  quite  the  belles  of  the  town,  they  had 
much  attention.  Enfield  being  on  the  direct  stage  route  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  many  stopped  for  a  day  or  more  en  route  at  the  com- 
fortable inn.     Mother  was  also  something  of  a  flirt,  and  said  at  the 
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beginning  of  one  winter  that  she  intended  to  make  every  man  she 
met  that  winter  propose  to  her!  And  I  believe  they  did.  Enfield 
was  very  central,  and  the  young  men  and  maidens  came  from  the 
towns  of  the  neighborhood  to  attend  the  dancing  classes,  so  the  young 
people  had  a  very  merry  time.  Father  was  then  living  at  East 
Windsor,  and  was  one  of  mother's  many  admirers.  She  was  nineteen 
when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He  was  then  twenty-five.  She  did 
not  accept  him  at  once,  as  she  thought  she  liked  another  man  better, 
but  she  felt  sure  father  would  make  the  best  husband.  So  she  told 
father  that  she  could  not  decide  for  a  year.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  still  cared  for  her,  he  was  to  come  back,  and  she  would  give  her 
answer.  During  that  time  she  decided  that  he  was  really  the  one  she 
loved  best,  so  when  he  returned  she  accepted  him,  and  they  were 
married  the  loth  of  November,  1828,  and  left  by  stage-coach  for  New 
York  (where  father  was  then  in  business),  stopping  the  first  day  for 
lunch  at  what  was  later  Miss  Porter's  schoolhouse  in  Farmington. 

In  New  York  they  first  boarded  on  the  Battery,  but  soon  moved  to 
a  small  house  in  Pineapple  Street,  Brooklyn,  where  they  lived  for 
several  years.  Father  was  in  the  hardware  business  and  a  very  hard- 
working business  man.  He  usually  went  to  the  city  by  the  first  morn- 
ing boat,  returning  by  the  last  one  in  the  evening,  and  seldom  saw  his 
baby  daughter  (my  sister  Sarah)  except  on  Sundays.  Notwith- 
standing the  late  hour,  he  usually  ate  a  piece  of  pie  before  going  to 
bed!  The  New  England  people  were  perhaps  not  as  careful  of  their 
digestion  as  their  descendants,  for  a  late  supper  of  pies  and  cakes, 
even  for  children,  was  a  very  customary  indulgence.  It  certainly 
agreed  with  father,  for  he  lived  to  be  eighty-six.  About  two  years 
before  my  aunt  Mary  Lusk  died,  when  she  was  eighty-four,  her  at- 
tendant wrote  me:  "Miss  Mary  ate  her  piece  of  mince  pie  before 
going  to  bed,  and  woke  in  the  night  wishing  she  had  another  piece." 
Some  one  to  whom  I  told  this  story  replied:  "Perhaps  had  she  not 
eaten  the  pie  she  would  not  have  waked  up." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  my  parents  lived  in  Brooklyn,  but  they 
moved  to  103  Ninth  Street,  between  University  Place  and  Broadway, 
some  years  before  my  birth,  which  was  August  20,  1846.  Mother 
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was  very  ill  and  unable  to  nurse  me,  but  Cousin  Louisa  Thompson 
(wife  of  mother's  cousin  Henry  G.  Thompson,  son  of  Orrin  Thomp- 
son), having  also  a  young  babe,  very  kindly  offered  to  be  my  foster- 
mother  for  a  few  weeks;  so  when  I  was  baptized  I  was  named  Helen, 
in  remembrance  of  Helen  Butler  of  Windsor,  Conn,  (whom  father 
called  his  first  sweetheart,  although  she  was  many  years  older  than 
he),  and  Louisa,  after  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Several  years  before  my  birth,  mother  had  a  bad  cough,  which  the 
doctor  pronounced  consumption  and  incurable.  She  then  consulted 
a  so-called  "quack,"  who  told  her  to  take  an  inhaling-tube  and  sit 
every  day  all  through  the  winter  by  an  open  window  facing  north, 
to  breathe  in  all  the  cold  air  she  could ;  also  to  take  a  cold  bath  every 
morning.  She  recovered  her  health  completely,  and  had  no  further 
trouble.  From  then  until  her  death  she  never  was  ill  except  once 
from  typhoid  fever.  The  so-called  "quack"  was  introducing  the  cold- 
air  treatment  now  universally  ordered  for  weak  lungs. 

Our  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  my  only  sister  Sarah,  and 
myself,  and  father's  unmarried  sister.  Aunt  Sarah,  who  lived  with  us 
until  her  death  in  1875,  at  229  Madison  Avenue. 

I  do  not  remember  much  about  my  life  in  Ninth  Street,  but  I  do 
remember  driving  to  Mr.  Anson  G.  Phelps's  country  place  on  the 
East  River,  and  sitting  on  his  lap,  and  the  Stokes  children  were  there 
at  the  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stokes  and  my  parents  were  old  friends. 
I  also  remember  driving  sometimes  to  the  one  city  post-ofRce,  a  one- 
story  building  on  Nassau  Street,  corner  Liberty.  Also  that  about  once 
a  year  I  would  drive  with  mother  to  the  High  Bridge,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  long  excursion.  The  shopping  district  was  all  down-town, 
below  or  near  City  Hall  Park,  and  some  shops  were  on  East  Broad- 
way. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old,  father,  in  connection  with  Mr.  John 
Jay  Phelps  and  Mr.  George  D.  Phelps,  bought  the  block  on  the  east 
side  of  Madison  Avenue  between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
streets.  Mr.  John  J.  Phelps  took  the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  Street, 
my  father  the  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street,  and  Mr.  George  D. 
Phelps  the  lots  between ;  but  the  latter  sold  his  plot  to  Mr.  William  E. 
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Dodge,  and  built  on  Thirty-sixth  Street  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Phelps's  lot.  The  three  houses  on  the  Madison  Avenue  block  were 
begun  in  1853. 

We  left  our  house  in  Ninth  Street'  in  1853,  and  passed  the  winter 
of  1853-54  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  which  then  occupied  the  block 
between  Washington  Place  and  Waverly  Place,  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway.  In  May,  father,  mother,  sister,  and  I  sailed  for  Europe 
by  the  Collins  steamer  Atlantic,  a  small  paddle-wheel  steamer.  How 
well  I  remember  the  discomforts  of  that  passage!  Our  staterooms 
were  small,  opening  into  the  saloon,  which  was  also  the  dining-room. 
Having  only  one  deck,  port-holes  were  under  water  and  never 
opened.  Oil-lamps  hung  in  chandeliers  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
saloon,  and  our  cabins  were  lighted  by  candles  inclosed  in  glass. 
There  was  no  cover  to  the  deck,  so  we  could  go  up  only  in  fine 
weather,  and  then  had  only  hard  benches  to  sit  on.  A  few  had  camp- 
stools,  and  those  who  could  secure  seats  against  the  paddle-wheel 
were  the  fortunate  ones.  Many  had  mattresses  taken  on  deck  so  they 
could  lie  on  them.  Every  one  expected  to  be  seasick,  and  no  attention 
was  paid  to  dress.  Ladies  went  on  deck  in  their  flannel  bedroom 
wrappers,  wearing  hoods  or  sunbonnets  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
arrange  their  hair.  I  was  very  sick  all  the  way  over,  but  was  carried 
on  deck  by  a  sailor  and  laid  on  a  mattress  when  weather  permitted. 
They  feared  I  would  not  live  to  reach  the  other  side.  We  were 
eleven  days  crossing. 

We  spent  the  summer  traveling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
most  of  the  time  in  our  own  carriage,  which  father  bought  in  Vienna. 
We  used  post-horses,  leaving  usually  between  six  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  sometimes  driving  seventy-five  miles  before  night.  We 
arrived  in  Florence  in  October,  and  stopped  about  six  weeks  in  a  very 
cheerless  boarding-house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arno,  kept  by  a 
Mrs.  Clarke.    Father  was  quite  ill  here  with  fever. 

'  The  long  sofa  covered  with  green  velvet,  with  very  heavy  mahogany  back,  top,  and 
arms  and  legs,  now  in  second-story  hall  at  Noroton;  the  yellow  marble  clock  with  boy  and 
butterfly,  also  at  Brick  House;  a  rosewood  table  with  marble  top,  and  an  armchair  with 
rosewood  legs,  top,  and  ends  of  arms,  now  at  230  Madison  Avenue,  were  all  taken  from 
the  old  house. 
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In  December  we  went  to  Rome  by  diligence,  and  I  remember  well 
how  carefully  our  trunks  and  bags  were  searched  for  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  as  it  was  forbidden  to  take  them  into  Rome.  My  sister, 
however,  concealed  a  small  Testament  inside  her  dress.  We  were 
two  months  in  Rome,  where  we  had  delightful  rooms  at  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre,  and  we  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit,  meeting  not  only 
many  pleasant  Americans,  but  also  several  of  the  leading  Roman 
families.  Prince  Torlonia  once  sent  his  box  for  the  theater.  I  re- 
member the  Carnival  well.  We  had  a  room  with  a  balcony  on  the 
Corso,  and  greatly  enjoyed  pelting  the  crowd  below  with  confetti, 
and  in  return  many  packages  were  thrown  to  our  balcony,  which 
whoever  caught  could  keep.  My  sister  was  very  pretty,  and  had 
also  several  young  ladies  with  her,  so  that  our  balcony  was  quite  a 
favorite  one.  While  in  Rome,  Mr.  C.  B.  Ives  made  marble  busts  of 
my  father  and  sister  and  a  statue  of  me. 

We  returned  to  Paris  via  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  the  Riviera, 
and  in  Paris  were  first  at  the  old  Hotel  Maurice,  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  opposite  the  Tuileries  gardens.  We  frequently  saw  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  and  Eugenie  passing  in  their  open  carriage.  Then 
we  took  an  apartment  at  5  Rue  de  la  Paix,  in  the  same  house  with 
the  American  dentist.  Dr.  Evans,  who  afterward  helped  Empress 
Eugenie  to  escape  from  Paris.  Knowing  that  I  had  a  large  double 
tooth  that  ought  to  be  extracted,  I  went  to  Dr.  Evans's  rooms  one 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  had  it  out  as  a  surprise  for  father. 
When  I  told  him  he  was  so  pleased  at  my  pluck,  he  gave  me  a  five- 
franc  piece.  I  went  later  in  the  day  with  my  maid  and  used  this 
money  to  have  my  ambrotype  taken  (the  one  with  plaid  dress) ,  which 
I  gave  to  father,  and  he  always  afterward  kept  it  in  his  bureau  drawer 
where  he  could  see  it,  and  there  it  was  found  when  he  died. 

In  June  we  returned  to  New  York,  where  I  stopped  for  two  weeks 
with  Aunt  Sarah  at  Mrs.  John  Jay  Phelps's  new  house,  corner  Thirty- 
sixth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  while  my  parents  were  moving 
the  furniture  into  our  house  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

We  moved  into  our  new  house  in  June.  Friends  thought  my  father 
was  crazy  to  go  so  far  up-town,  for  Madison  Avenue  was  not  paved, 
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and  open  only  to  Forty-second  Street,  where  the  cattle-yards  began. 
Empty  lots  were  all  around  us,  some  of  them  being  used  as  pasture 
for  cows.  There  was  a  large  country  place  between  Thirty-seventh 
and  Thirty-eighth  streets  on  Fifth  Avenue,  owned  by  Coventry  War- 
dell,  the  grounds  extending  to  Sixth  Avenue.  It  had  been  much 
more  extensive  before  streets  were  cut  through.  I  used  frequently  to 
go  there  to  play.  There  was  also  an  old  white  wooden  country  house 
between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  streets  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  another  on  Park  Avenue  between  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty- 
eighth  streets. 

From  our  second-story  back  windows  we  could  see  the  boats  on  the 
East  River.  The  railroad  station  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad  was 
a  two-story  building  on  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  the  car-yard  was  where  the  Madison  Square  Garden  is  now.  The 
New  York  Central  Station  was  corner  Thirtieth  Street  and  Eleventh 
Avenue.  A  circus  was  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  afterward  occupied  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
The  old  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Reservoir  covered  the  block 
between  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  streets  and  Fifth  and  Sixth 
avenues. 

No  stores  were  above  Twenty-third  Street  (except  perhaps  a  few 
small  ones  on  Third  and  Sixth  avenues),  and  on  Broadway  from 
Twenty-third  to  Seventeenth  streets  were  mostly  two-  or  three-story 
wooden  buildings.  All  the  large  stores  were  below  Fourth  Street; 
many  of  them,  such  as  A.  T.  Stewart's,  Arnold  &  Constable's,  and 
Beck's,  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  City  Hall.  My  mother's  dress- 
maker was  next  door  to  the  New  York  City  Hospital,  which  was  then 
on  Broadway  opposite  Pearl  Street.  I  remember  well  when  Arnold 
&  Constable  moved  from  lower  Broadway  to  Canal  Street,  which 
was  thought  far  up-town  for  stores.  When  we  went  down-town  for 
shopping,  our  coachman  always  took  his  lunch  with  him,  and  we 
went  for  ours  to  a  baker's  shop,  for  it  was  considered  much  too  far 
to  drive  down  and  back  before  luncheon.  I  used  often  to  go  shop- 
ping with  mother,  and  also  when  she  made  calls  in  Bleecker,  Great 
Jones,  and  Bond  streets,  Lafayette  Place,  etc.,  all  of  which  were 
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then  very  fashionable  parts  of  the  city.  On  Broadway  from  Fourth 
to  Fourteenth  streets  were  many  fine  houses,  some  of  them  with 
gardens. 

Central  Park  was  not  laid  out  until  1863,  but  we  frequently  went 
to  drive  along  Bloomingdale  Road,  where  were  many  fine  country 
places,  extending  down  to  where  Riverside  Drive  now  is,  and  mother 
would  often  call  on  friends.  There  were  also  two  or  three  taverns 
with  grounds  extending  to  the  river  (or  to  the  railroad  track),  where 
we  would  stop  in  early  summer  for  afternoon  tea  or  an  ice.  I  also 
remember  a  white  house  that  stood  in  what  is  now  Central  Park,  near 
the  Reservoir,  where  father  and  mother  spent  a  summer  in  their  early 
married  life. 

Omnibuses  and  carriages  were  the  only  conveyances  in  use  when 
we  first  moved  to  Madison  Avenue  (except  a  line  of  horse-cars  on 
Fourth  Avenue),  and  Broadway  was  very  gay  with  the  different 
stage  lines,  some  of  the  stages  being  quite  gaily  and  diversely 
painted.  In  winter  there  was  formerly  a  great  deal  of  snow,  and  then 
the  omnibuses  gave  place  to  long  sleighs  drawn  by  four  horses,  so 
that  Broadway  was  very  merry  with  the  bells.  I  remember  well  when 
the  stage  line  was  put  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  that  one  of  my  great 
pleasures  was  to  go  for  a  ride  in  the  stage  or  sleigh  from  our  house  to 
Wall  Street  Ferry  and  back. 

I  do  not  remember  having  any  teachers  at  home  before  going  to 
school,  except  French  teachers,  but  after  moving  to  Madison  Avenue 
I  went  in  the  winter  of  1856  to  Miss  Comegys's  school  on  Thirty- 
second  Street  between  Fifth  and  Madison  avenues;  later  to  Miss 
Rowland's  school  at  22  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  and  then  to  Mrs. 
Mears's  school,  corner  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 
where  I  attended  until  my  school-days  were  over.  I  greatly  enjoyed 
this  school,  and  was  very  fond  of  Madame  Mears,  as  she  was  called, 
although  an  Englishwoman.  She  gave  us  very  good  advice,  and  I 
well  remember  how  often  she  would  say  to  us,  "Young  ladies,  take 
care  of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

The  last  two  years  in  school  I  was  excused  two  mornings  a  week  so 
that  I  could  go  one  morning  to  the  Colored  Home  to  read  to  the  old 
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women  there,  and  one  to  the  Industrial  School  in  East  Fortieth 
Street,  where  I  taught  sewing  to  the  poor  children.  It  was  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  girls  to  be  excused  from  school,  but  I  learned  very 
easily,  and  always  kept  up  with  my  lessons,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ruption. Unfortunately,  I  had  no  musical  talent,  but  was  fond  of 
languages,  and  when  I  left  school  I  could  speak  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  some  Spanish. 

Until  I  was  eighteen  we  usually  went  to  Saratoga  for  the  summer, 
where  father  hired  one  of  the  cottages  in  the  grounds  of  the  United 
States  Hotel.  In  those  days  comparatively  few  had  country  places 
of  their  own,^  and  they  therefore  remained  later  in  town.  We  went 
away  only  for  July,  August,  and  part  of  September.  There  was  not 
much  for  a  child  to  enjoy  at  Saratoga,  and  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
was  an  occasional  visit  to  my  grandmother  Lusk's  at  Enfield,  for  that 
was  real  country,  and  I  so  loved  the  drives  and  the  farm. 

In  1861  I  went  with  my  parents  to  Lincoln's  inauguration  and  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  reception. 

When  I  was  fifteen  my  lungs  were  not  very  strong  and  I  had 
a  weak  back,  and  as  the  doctor  advised  a  change  of  climate,  we 
spent  that  summer  at  Long  Branch  and  at  the  Equinox  House, 
Manchester,  Vt.  Long  Branch  was  then  a  most  primitive  sea- 
shore resort,  accessible  only  by  boat  to  Redbank,  and  thence  by 
carriage.  There  were  only  three  hotels,  Howland's,  Green's,  and 
Conover's,  all  of  them  long  two-story-and-attic  wooden  buildings 
of  the  cheapest  construction,  with  piazzas  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  Some  of  the  bedrooms  had  only  wooden  partitions;  there 
were  no  carpets  on  the  floors,  the  plainest  kind  of  furniture,  and 
passage-halls  only  just  wide  enough  to  allow  a  trunk  to  pass.  Every- 
thing was  so  simple  that  after  our  sea-baths  we  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  piazzas  in  our  waterproof  coats,  with  our  hair  down  to  let 
it  dry!  Scab  right,  Normandie,  and  Monmouth  Beach  were  not  then 
thought  of ;  everything  was  sand  above  and  below  Long  Branch.  We 
used  to  go  to  the  interior  for  our  drives,  to  Shrewsbury,  Redbank,  etc.. 


Mother  used  to  say  that  two  houses  were  too  many  for  any  woman  to  look  after. 
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and  as  I  was  always  very  fond  of  horseback-riding,  I  frequently  fol- 
lowed the  carriage.  When  in  the  city  I  sometimes  rode  before  break- 
fast with  Walter  Phelps  or  Norman  Dodge,  and,  failing  any  escort, 
I  would  ride  up  and  down  the  stable  alley. 

After  this  year  we  went  to  Manchester  for  part  of  every  summer 
before  going  to  Saratoga. 

My  only  sister  Sarah  was  married  in  1857  to  Henry  Laverty  King 
of  Albany,  and  they  took  a  small  house  at  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  where  she  died  in  December,  1859. 

The  following  year  mother  sent  for  her  niece  Mary  Field  to  come 
to  spend  the  winter  and  go  to  school  with  me.  She  was  with  us  two 
years;  then  Maggie  Kellogg  came,  and  also  went  to  school.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  them  with  me,  as  well  as  a  great  benefit 
to  them.  Mother  had  only  a  very  small  income  of  her  own,  but 
denied  herself  much  in  order  to  pay  their  school  expenses,  as  well  as 
to  help  others,  for  she  felt  that  whatever  she  gave  should  be  from  her 
own  little  stock.  She  also  sent  James  Field  to  school,  and  two  of  the 
Kellogg  boys,  Mrs.  Warren  Kellogg  being  a  very  dear  friend  of  hers. 

When  in  Ninth  Street,  and  for  two  years  after  we  moved  to  Madi- 
son Avenue,  we  went  to  the  Mercer  Street  Church,  where  I  so  well 
remember  seeing  the  Stokes  children,  and  where,  on  my  return  from 
Europe,  my  leghorn  hat  with  white  feather  and  my  blue  moire  dress 
made  such  an  impression  on  papal 

When  Brick  Church  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-seventh 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  we  went  there.  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D., 
being  the  pastor.  I  united  with  this  church  when  I  was  fourteen. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hoge  of  Virginia  was  the  assistant,  and  when  I  went  to 
be  questioned,  he  asked  me  if  I  considered  myself  the  greatest 
sinner  in  the  world!  I  frankly  answered,  "No."  "Well,"  he  re- 
plied, "you  must  pray  God  to  make  you  feel  that  you  are."  I  fear 
I  never  followed  his  advice!  I  was  very  fond  of  going  to  church, 
and  went  sometimes  to  five  religious  services  a  day!  Bible  class  at 
half-past  nine,  then  morning  service;  mission  school  at  two,  after- 
noon service,  and  frequently  Mary  Field  or  Maggie  Kellogg  and 
I  would  walk  in  the  evening  down  to  Dr.  Hall's  church,  corner 
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HELEN  LOUISA  PHELPS 

At  the  age  of  fourteen 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

Nineteenth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  or  to  the  Collegiate  Church, 
corner  Twenty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  where  Dr.  Duryea 
attracted  great  crowds.  But  I  must  confess  that  we  did  not  attend 
these  evening  services  entirely  for  spiritual  benefit,  but  also  because 
we  thought  some  of  our  young  men  friends  might  be  there  and  walk 
home  with  us. 

In  those  days  I  thought  it  wicked  for  church  members  to  go  to  the 
theater,  and  considered  round  dancing  very  improper.  Mother  never 
influenced  me  about  my  decisions;  she  thought  I  ought  to  decide  for 
myself.  I  did  dance  the  lancers  or  a  quadrille,  but  never  a  dance  that 
required  a  young  man's  arm  around  my  waist;  that  was  quite  shock- 
ing! So,  naturally,  when  I  did  go  to  dances,  I  was  called  a  wall- 
flower. However,  I  did  not  go  to  many  "parties,"  as  they  were  called, 
for  sister  died  when  I  was  thirteen,  and  I  was  three  years  in  mourn- 
ing. After  that  mother  often  offered  to  have  company  for  me,  but  I 
was  always  very  shy  and  timid  about  meeting  strangers,  and  pre- 
ferred our  happy  home  life. 

Mother  was  fond  of  company  and  much  loved  by  all  her  friends. 
Some  of  them  came  in  informally  almost  every  evening.  The  ladies 
would  bring  their  work,  while  the  men  would  play  billiards  or  whist 
or  euchre  with  father,  and  then,  before  leaving,  a  delicious  punch 
made  of  old  Granada  rum  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  usually  some 
Connecticut  loaf-cake. 

When  we  first  moved  to  Madison  Avenue,  we  dined  at  five  o'clock, 
so  the  evenings  were  long.  Later  we  changed  the  hour  to  six.  Young 
men  came  usually  to  call  after  dinner,  as  five-o'clock  tea  and  after- 
noon calls  were  not  the  fashion.  Ladies  called  in  the  afternoon  any 
time  between  two  and  four. 

New  Year's  Day  was  one  of  the  great  days  of  the  year,  for  until 
after  1865  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  make  calls  on  that  day.  They 
would  sometimes  begin  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
call  until  eleven  in  the  evening,  frequently  making  a  hundred  calls. 
Ladies  were  always  ready  in  the  drawing-room  by  ten,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  day  it  was.  Refreshments  were  always  on  the  table  in  the 
dining-room.     At  houses  where  ladies  Avere  not  receiving,  a  basket 
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was  tied  to  the  door-handle,  into  which  cards  were  dropped.  Gradu- 
ally, with  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  custom  ceased. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  when  at  Saratoga,  I  was  one  Saturday 
morning  returning  from  prayer-meeting  with  mother,  when  we  met 
Mrs.  Stokes  and  papa  on  the  piazza.  We  stopped  for  a  few  moments' 
chat,  and  mother  asked  papa  to  call  at  our  cottage.  He  did  so  that 
afternoon,  and  decided  then  that  instead  of  returning  to  the  city 
Monday,  as  he  had  planned,  he  would  wait  over  another  week.  For 
it  was  really  "love"  with  us  from  that  day.  During  that  week  we 
saw  much  of  each  other,  riding  almost  every  day,  and  on  leaving  for 
New  York  he  said  he  "should  be  impatient  until  my  return."  I  felt 
the  same,  but  thought  our  intimacy  too  short  to  say  sol 

We  were  married  the  following  year,  October  17,  1865,  less  than 
two  months  after  my  nineteenth  birthday,  at  229  Madison  Avenue, 
in  the  blue  parlor,  by  Rev.  James  Murray,  who  used  the  Episcopal 
service,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  made  a  very  lengthy  address,  telling  us 
of  almost  every  marriage  recorded  in  the  Bible!  My  bridesmaids 
were  Mary  Field,  Anna  Corning,  Harriet  Arnold,  and  Olivia  Stokes, 
and  the  groomsmen  were  James  Stokes,  Thomas  Stokes,  my  cousin 
Thompson  Grant,  and  my  friend  Eugene  Delano.  We  had  a  very 
large  reception,  to  which  I  believe  a  thousand  were  asked. 

The  next  morning  we  sailed  for  Europe. 
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LIFE  OF  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES  AND 
HELEN  LOUISA  (PHELPS)  STOKES 

FROM  THEIR  MARRIAGE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THEIR  PARENTS 
1865 

On  October  i8,  1865,  the  day  after  our  wedding,  we  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  steamer  Persia. 

We  left  the  steamer  at  Queenstown. 

This  being  the  time  of  the  "Fenian  scare,"  the  authorities  were  very 
particular  about  strangers  coming  to  Ireland  from  America. 

The  visiting-list  which  had  been  used  in  sending  out  wedding  invi- 
tations, etc.,  had  by  mistake  been  packed  in  my  wife's  trunk.  My 
wife  also  had  with  her  a  journal,  in  which  many  names  appeared. 
These  two  books  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English  soldiers,  and 
caused  us  to  be  detained  for  some  time  on  the  tugboat,  at  2  a.m.,  while 
the  list  and  journal  were  examined  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 

We  went  by  jaunting-car  to  Blarney  Castle,  where  I  kissed  the 
Blarney  Stone,^  and  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  Thence  we  went  to 
Dublin  and  to  Liverpool.  At  my  uncle's  house,  Aigburth,  my  cousin 
Elizabeth  read  us,  from  a  letter  she  had  received,  an  amusing  account 
of  our  wedding,  which  said,  among  other  things,  that  I  looked,  if  pos- 
sible, thinner  than  ever."^  November  14  we  were  in  Dover,  about  to 
go  to  the  Continent. 

November  29,  at  Frankfort.     From  there  we  went  to  Dresden,^ 


'  Your  mother  says  I  have  never  got  over  this. 

^  I  weighed  128  and  your  mother  125  pounds. 

'  At  Dresden  we  met  General  and  Mrs.  McClellan,  great  friends  of  my  parents. 
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Berlin,  Breslau;  thence  to  the  Martha  Hiitte  zinc-works  in  Silesia, 
and  thence  to  Cracow,  where  the  visiting-list  and  the  journal  again 
made  us  trouble.  As  passports  had  been  abolished  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  including  Austria,  I  had  not  obtained  a  passport  since  my 
marriage,  and  had  with  me  only  an  old  one,  in  which,  of  course,  my 
wife's  name  did  not  appear.  But  it  seems  at  this  time  there  was  politi- 
cal disturbance  in  Austrian  Poland,  and  passports  were  required 
there.  The  authorities  took  our  papers  and  kept  us  under  surveillance. 
A  soldier  was  placed  at  the  door  of  our  room  in  the  hotel.  The  next 
morning  we  were  taken  to  the  mayor's  office,  where  the  officials,  who 
spoke  only  German,  questioned  my  wife,  who  spoke  German,  which  I 
did  not,  as  to  whether  we  were  a  runaway  couple  from  Germany,  and 
whether  our  journey  had  any  political  significance.  They  finally 
agreed  that  we  might  visit  the  Wieliczka  salt-mines,  provided  we 
would  leave  Cracow  within  twenty-four  hours  and  go  directly  to 
Vienna. 

December  17  we  were  in  Vienna.  From  Vienna  we  went  to  Trieste, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Florence.  On  account  of  the  reports  of  fever 
and  Mr.  Phelps's  anxiety  we  did  not  visit  Rome,  but  went  to  Genoa, 
and  over  the  Corniche  road  to  Nice,  and  thence  to  Paris. 

1866 

We  were  at  Nice  6th  January,  1866,  at  Paris  i8th  January,  and  in 
London  26th  January,  on  our  way  to  Liverpool,  where  Mrs.  James 
had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Uncle  James  took  Mrs.  James  to 
Brighton,  so  I  had  to  remain  in  Liverpool  for  Phelps,  James  &  Co.'s 
business  almost  all  the  time  until  the  7th  of  April,  when  we  sailed  on 
the  Persia  for  home. 

While  we  were  stopping  at  Mr.  James's  place,  Oakwood,  Aig- 
burth,  my  wife  was  quite  ill  in  March,  and  did  not  fully  recover 
until  some  time  after  our  return  home. 

We  spent  about  six  weeks  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  a  rather 
tiresome  place  for  a  bride  on  her  wedding-trip.  But  Mrs.  James's 
condition  was  such  that  we  could  not  tell  from  day  to  day  how  she 
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might  be,  and  the  business  of  Phelps,  James  &  Co.  required  much 
attention  at  that  time. 

On  my  return  to  New  York,  my  cousin  and  partner,  D.  Willis 
James,  went  to  Liverpool.  My  parents  were  most  of  the  summer  at 
Inwood,  now  a  part  of  New  York,  where  we  visited  them,  and  my 
wife  afterward  visited  her  parents  at  Manchester,  Vt. 

I  rather  overworked  myself  this  year.  My  cousin  and  partner, 
William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  was  ill  for  some  time  in  Florida,  where  he 
had  injured  his  hand  by  a  gun  accident,  while  Willis  James  was 
abroad. 

I  had  considerable  trouble  with  my  throat,  which  was  treated 
for  some  months  by  a  specialist,  without  much  benefit.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark  examined  my  throat,  and  over- 
ruled the  specialist's  plan  of  cutting  out  my  tonsils.  I  found  great 
relief  from  gargling  with  carbonic-acid  water  and  salt,  which  he 
prescribed  as  sufficient  treatment. 

Before  I  was  married,  I  had  commenced,  in  1865,  to  build  a  house 
at  No.  133  Madison  Avenue,  southeast  corner  Thirty-second  Street. 
While  we  were  abroad  the  foundations  were  completed  and  the  first 
tier  of  beams  was  put  in,  when  my  mother-in-law  wrote  that  we  had 
made  mistakes  in  some  of  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  particularly 
in  putting  the  stable  close  against  the  pantry.  So  I  stopped  the  build- 
ing, and  later  sold  the  property,  August  29,  1866.  On  July  30,  1866, 
we  purchased  167  Madison  Avenue,  northeast  corner  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  and  then  made  considerable  alterations  in  it,  but  we  did  not 
occupy  it,  as,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  we  went  to  live 
with  my  father-in-law. 

August  27  we  were  at  Fire  Island.  In  crossing  the  ferry  from  New 
York  to  Long  Island,  a  man  was  seen  to  jump  off  another  ferry-boat. 
Our  boat  immediately  turned  toward  him,  and  I  hung  over  the  bow, 
held  by  a  number  of  passengers,  caught  hold  of  his  clothes,  and  we 
were  dragged  to  the  deck.  He  had  apparently  been  drinking,  and 
had  intended  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  evidently  glad  to  be  rescued. 
The  delay  made  us  late  for  our  train,  so  we  took  a  later  train  and 
spent  the  night  at  Mrs.  Dominick's  hotel  at  Babylon,  and  went  next 
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morning  to  Fire  Island.     After  a  short  time  we  returned  to  Mr. 
Phelps's  house,  229  Madison  Avenue. 

The  winter  of  1866-67  was  excessively  cold.  The  East  River  was 
frozen  over. 

1867 

My  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  Phelps,^  died  7th  March,  1867,  of  cancer. 
She  suffered  much  pain  and  long  knew  that  she  could  not  recover, 
but  she  showed  much  anxiety  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  might  in 
any  way  interfere  with  our  plans. 

Our  first  child  was  born  in  Mr.  Phelps's  house,  229  Madison 
Avenue,  on  the  nth  of  April,  1867,  and  named  Isaac  Newton  Phelps 
Stokes. 

We  spent  July  and  August  at  Cozzens'  Hotel,  West  Point,  where 
we  had  a  cottage.    Mr.  Phelps  stopped  at  the  hotel. 

In  the  autumn  we  returned  to  Mr.  Phelps's  house,  and  sold  167 
Madison  Avenue,^  as  Mr.  Phelps  wished  us  to  live  with  him. 

My  father  and  mother  and  sisters  Olivia  and  Dora  went  abroad  this 
autumn,  and  remained  more  than  a  year.  After  spending  some  time 
in  England  and  France,  they  were  in  November  at  Nice. 

1868 

Brother  James  and  sister  Caroline  sailed  January  10,  1868,  and 
joined  them  in  Rome.  My  brother  Willie  was  at  Mr.  Ladeux's  board- 
ing-school at  Nyack. 

After  driving  around  a  great  deal  on  Long  Island,  in  Westchester 
County  and  New  Jersey,  and  on  Staten  Island,  we  decided  to  hire  the 
John  M.  Pendleton  place  on  Staten  Island  as  a  country  place  for  the 
following  season. 

In  February,  1868,  father  was  in  Rome,  where  he  had  fever.*  In 
the  spring  of  1868  brother  James  and  sisters  Olivia  and  Dora  left 


^  See  her  portrait  opposite.    See  pp.  1 88,  250. 
'Deed  dated  October  5,  1867. 

'  My  sister  Caroline  had  Roman  fever  in  April.     In  May  she  was  better,  and  they  were 
in  Milan  May  12,  1868,  and  at  Baveno  June  4,  1868. 
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them  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  etc.  They  were  all  in  Switzerland 
in  August,  and  in  Paris  in  September.  While  at  Glion,  Switzerland, 
the  Due  d'Orleans  and  family,  Michelet,  and  other  people  of  note 
were  stopping  at  the  hotel  when  father,  mother,  James,  Olivia,  and 
Dora  were  there.  Uncle  Daniel  James  and  his  sons  Frank  and 
Arthur,  and  William  Dodge  and  his  wife,  also  visited  there,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  from  my  sister  Olivia  to  our  sister 

Elizabeth : 

"Glion,  Friday  afternoon, 

"August  14,  1868. 
"It  seems  hardly  possible,  dear  sister,  that  a  week  has  passed  since  I  last  wrote  home, 
but  it  has  been  a  week  of  excitement  when  compared  with  the  two  preceding  ones.  I 
will  just  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  days  as  they  have  passed,  and  then  you  can  better  under- 
stand what  I  call  an  exciting  week  in  this  quiet  place.  To  begin  with  Saturday  last. 
While  at  dinner  a  card  was  brought  in  which  proved  to  be  Cousin  William  Dodge's. 
We  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  talking  over  friends  at  home,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened since  we  had  left  our  native  land.  You  know  how  different  it  is  seeing  friends 
from  home  than  to  receive  letters;  no  matter  how  complete  a  letter  may  be,  there  are 
many  little  questions  and  answers  that  one  cannot  write;  so  we  had  plenty  to  employ 
our  tongues  that  day,  and  indeed  all  the  time  cousin  stayed  with  us.  On  the  Sabbath 
our  good  minister  preached  his  farewell  sermon.  Scarlet  fever  has  broken  out  in  his 
parish,  and  many  were  dying,  so  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  leave.  And  on  Monday  morn- 
ing he  and  all  his  family  bade  us  good-by.  We  were  sorry  to  have  them  leave,  as  they 
were  all  so  very  pleasant.  The  oldest  daughter  sang  beautifully,  and  every  evening  she 
sang  for  us  in  the  drawing-room.  At  Monday  noon  Uncle  James,  with  the  two  boys 
and  a  friend  of  the  boys,  made  their  appearance.  I  like  the  boys  very  much.  We  made 
quite  a  family  party  at  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  the  old  people,  or,  more  politely,  the 
older  portion  of  the  families  represented,  had  a  quiet  Dodge  and  Stokes  talk,  while  we 
youngers  played  billiards.  Tuesday  morning  Cousin  William  and  Sarah  left.  Cousin 
Sarah  does  not  look  very  well,  but  says  she  is  feeling  better  than  when  she  left  home. 
After  breakfast  we  all  started  for  a  walk,  father,  mother,  uncle,  and  Cousin  Arthur  and 
his  friend  in  one  direction  up  the  mountain,  while  James,  Dora,  Willie,  and  myself, 
preferring  a  more  even  walk,  took  another  direction.  After  an  hour  walk,  Dora  and 
Willie  returned,  and  James  and  I  trotted  on  alone.  We  had  a  splendid  walk  for 
over  three  hours.  Returning  home  we  found  the  mountain  party  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Soon  father  and  uncle  made  their  appearance.  When  asked  where  mother  and  the  rest 
were,  they  replied  that  when  they  left  mother  she  was  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and 
that  mother  and  the  two  boys  were  anxious  to  climb  to  the  top,  and  so  they  had  left 
them  to  continue  their  way,  and  they  expected  to  be  home  by  the  late  dinner  at  five. 
Half-past  four  came,  and  none  of  the  voyagers  made  their  appearance.  Uncle,  with  his 
usual  kindness  of  heart,  was  sure  if  they  did  not  come  soon  they  would  lose  their  din- 
ner, but  I  hoped  every  moment  I  would  see  their  faces,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious 
until  six,  when  a  violent  storm  commenced.  Windows  and  doors  flew  to,  and  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  Old  French  ladies  and  German  women  who  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  French  consoled  me  in  the  drawing-room  by  telling  a  few  stories  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  storms  on  the  mountain,  adding  force  to  what  they  said  by  many  a  gesture 
and  a  foreign  tongue.     Thinking  it  would  be  more  agreeable  in  my  room,  I  sought 
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refuge  there.    But  the  old-women  stories  down-stairs  did  not  trouble  me  so  much  as  the 

chambermaid  who  met  me  with  uplifted  hands  and  said,  'Oh,  mademoiselle,  what  a 

night  for  the  mountain!'     I  really  did  feel  some  anxiety.     Father  and  uncle  were  down 

in  the  hall  consulting  about  sending  some  one  up  the  mountain,  so  an  hour  or  two 

passed,  when  about  eight,  as  I  sat  in  the  dining-room,  one  of  the  old  German  ladies 

came  running  in,  saying,  'Your  mother  come  all  gay,  all  gay,'  which  proved  to  be  true, 

for  we  found  mother  in  the  hall,  all  dripping  with  water,  but  talking  and  laughing,  and 

fully  proved  the  German  lady's  expression  that  she  was  'all  gay.'    I  went  up-stairs  and 

helped  her  off  with  her  wet  things.     Her  first  expression  was,  'It  was  so  grand!    Oh, 

my  dear  child,  if  I  had  had  only  half  an  hour  longer,  I  would  have  got  to  the  very  top.' 

Father  thought  she  showed  the  Phelps  trait  of  character.     She  found,  after  leaving 

father,  that  she  had  a  longer  walk  before  her  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  seeing  the 

storm  coming,  she  had  turned  about  four  and  had  walked  until  eight  in  the  pouring 

rain.    But  she  seemed  none  the  worse  for  her  walk  that  night,  and  she  said  she  would 

come  down  to  a  concert  held  in  the  drawing-room,  only  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 

dress.    The  only  evil  consequence  that  followed  was  that  the  next  morning  she  walked 

as  if  she  had  not  taken  dancing  lessons  lately,  but  in  the  afternoon  was  quite  right.    But 

I  must  stop  writing,  as  the  bell  strikes  for  six,  and  I  have  promised  to  walk  with  Dora 

and  a  Miss  Scott  at  that  time.  ^ 

Saturday  morning. 

"To  continue  my  journal.  On  Wednesday  nothing  of  consequence  happened,  except 
in  the  evening  we  received  letters  from  home.  There  was  one  for  me  from  you ;  it  spoke 
about  the  things  I  had  bought  for  you  in  Paris;  I  hope  they  will  all  suit  you.  On 
Thursday  morning  mother,  James,  and  Arthur  and  Willie  James  left  for  Chamonix. 
When  uncle  heard  that  mother  had  not  visited  that  place,  he  wanted  her  to  go  with  him 
there.  But  after  some  consultation  it  was  decided  that  uncle  should  stay  with  father, 
and  James  should  go  with  mother  and  the  boys ;  we  expect  them  back  here  on  Monday. 
Uncle  and  father  seem  to  enjoy  themselves;  they  take  long  walks  every  morning  and 
come  home  with  famous  appetites.  On  Thursday  father  and  uncle  went  as  far  as 
Geneva  with  mother  and  came  back  in  the  same  evening.  So  we  girls  had  to  take  care 
of  ourselves  for  that  day.  A  Miss  Scott  from  New  York,  whose  acquaintance  we  made 
on  board  the  Russia  last  October,  spent  the  afternoon  with  us,  and  we  all  took  tea 
together.  We  are  expecting  every  day  a  letter  from  Liverpool  to  tell  us  when  we  can 
have  good  berths ;  we  are  rather  late  in  applying  and  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain 
them  on  the  steamer  we  would  like,  but  by  next  mail  we  will  in  all  probability  be  able 
to  let  you  know  when  we  will  sail.  Father  enjoys  this  place  so  much  that  he  does  not 
feel  like  moving.  We  have  stayed  here  so  long  that  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  was  part  of 
the  establishment,  and  I  look  down  on  the  newcomers  as  an  old  grandmother  would  on 
the  rising  generation.  But  I  must  bring  this  letter  to  a  close.  Father  said  to  tell  you 
he  was  glad  to  find  in  the  last  package  of  letters  one  for  James,  because  he  says  some- 
times James  does  not  get  them  as  often  as  he  would  like,  but  I  think  our  friends  at 
home  send  us  a  good  share  of  letters,  and  when  they  send  for  one  I  think  it  is  for  all. 
With  best  love  to  Frank  and  the  children,  I  am 

"Your  loving  sister, 

"Olivia. 

The  De  la  Heere  painting  of  Adrian  Stokes  and  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  exhibited  in  London  this  year.^ 


'  See  plate  facing  p.  42. 
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Residence  of 
ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 

At  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island 


CLIFTON 

Father,  mother,  and  Caroline  went  to  Clifton  in  1868,  but  father  was 
still  poorly,  and  the  weather  cold  and  wet.  He  and  mother  were  much 
disappointed  to  be  unable  to  make  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood 
by  carriage  as  he  had  planned/  I  suppose  this  was  to  Stanshawes, 
nine  miles  distant.  They  went  to  Scotland.  James,  Olivia,  and  Dora 
visited  Dublin,  where  they  saw  Dr.  Stokes  and  Rev.  Mr.  Guinniss. 

We  liked  the  John  M.  Pendleton  place  at  Staten  Island  so  much 
that,  after  occupying  it  for  a  few  months,  we  bought  it.^  My  family 
were  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  part  of  this  summer. 

Before  my  father  went  abroad  in  1867,  he  had  bought  some  lumber 
lands  in  Michigan.  During  his  absence  I,  having  charge  of  his  affairs, 
bought  more  lands  there  for  him.^  These  purchases  of  lumber  lands 
resulted  in  very  large  profits  to  his  estate.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  owned  about  38,000  acres  of  pine  land  in  Michigan,  much  of 
which  became  worth  many  times  what  it  cost  him.* 

After  father  returned  from  his  visit  abroad,  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1868,  he  gave  little  personal  attention  to  investments,  etc.  The 
investments  which  I  made  for  him  in  trust  company  and  bank  stocks, 
in  railway  bonds  and  stocks,  etc.,  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  his 
estate.  The  information  and  advice  I  obtained  from  my  father-in- 
law  were  of  much  use  in  these  matters.® 


*In  a  letter  from  my  sister  Caroline,  30th  July,  1900,  she  says: 

"I  was  alone  with  father  and  mother  the  day  we  stopped  at  Bristol.  .  .  .  The  others  may  have 
remained  longer  on  the  Continent,  or  perhaps  had  already  crossed  the  Channel.  As  to  exact  date, 
without  referring  to  old  letters  or  other  data  I  may  find  in  N.  Y.,  could  not  say  positively,  but 
know  it  was  in  the  late  autumn,  and  think  it  was  1869  or  1868.  I  remember  very  well  mother's 
great  disappointment  when  prevented  from  going  out.  Without  being  able  to  recall  words  used, 
very  strong  impression  is  left  on  my  mind  of  keen  regret  that  driving  about  seemed  impos- 
sible. ..." 

'  I  afterward  bought  part  of  the  William  Pendleton  place  adjoining,  and  later,  when 
we  had  ceased  living  there,  built  eighteen  houses  on  the  pasture-lots  and  garden,  and  sold 
the  most  northeasterly  house.  After  we  gave  up  living  part  of  the  year  there,  I  sold, 
24th  December,  1892,  the  large  house,  etc.,  and  sold  a  piece  of  land  on  which  a  house  was 
built,  which  came  back  to  me  later. 

'  The  opportunity  to  purchase  was  an  unusually  favorable  one.  The  State  had  granted 
lands  to  a  canal  company,  which  offered  them  for  sale.  I  thought  of  buying  some  of 
these  lands  for  myself,  but  as  I  was  buying  for  father,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  buy  any 
for  myself. 

*  As  Temporary  Administrator  I  sold  partly  burnt  timber  on  a  small  part  of  these  lands 
for  $180,000,  sixteen  times  what  the  land  had  cost  about  thirteen  years  before.    See  p.  225. 

'As  an  example.    When  the  Central  Trust  Company  was  being  organized  by  my  father- 
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Mr.  Phelps  married  as  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Anna  Frances  (Swart- 
wout)  Maullin/  December  15,  1868.  She  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
December  6,  1834,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Maria  (Ketel- 
huyn)  Swartwout.  She  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  MauUin,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  June  27,  1856.^ 

1869 

January  2  the  partnership  in  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  was  renewed 
and  my  brother  Thomas  admitted  as  partner.  He  married,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Cossitt  of  New 
York. 

February  2  our  second  child,  Sarah  Maria  Phelps  Stokes,  was  born 
in  the  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Street,^  which  Mr.  Phelps  had  given  my  wife  when  he  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  MauUin. 

In  June  my  wife  and  I  visited  Canada,  and  then  went  to  Newport, 
where  my  family  stayed  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  visited  them  when  I 
could,  my  business  keeping  me  in  New  York  most  of  the  time. 

1870 

Our  daughter  Helen  Olivia  Phelps  Stokes  was  born  at  New  Brigh- 
ton, Staten  Island,  8th  of  June  of  this  year.  When  Helen  was  about 
a  month  old,  Sarah  was  very  ill  with  cholera  infantum,  but  recovered 
after  we  went  to  Newport,  where  the  doctor  advised  us  to  take  her. 


in-law  and  a  few  friends,  he  offered  to  secure  for  me  an  interest,  saying  that  the  board  of 
directors  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  in  New  York.  He  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  as  to  its  prospects.  I  took  this  interest,  but  for  my  father,  who  acquired,  at  par 
of  $100  a  share,  stock  which  sold  in  1909  at  $3000  a  share. 

The  company  began  business  November,  1875,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Since  then 
it  has  distributed  more  than  $15,000,000  in  cash  dividends,  and  has  now  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $18,000,000. 

After  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.  gave  up  business,  our  partner  Mr.  F.  P.  Olcott  became 
president  of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  and  secured  to  that  company  much  business, 
which  we  had  planned  to  do  if  our  firm  had  continued. 

'She  had  an  only  son,  Frederick  Waug  MauUin,  born  14th  February,  1857.  He  died  4th 
September,  1908. 

^  See  note  3,  p.  250. 

'  This  is  our  present  town  house,  230  Madison  Avenue. 
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ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTIAN  WEEKLY 

I  became  interested  with  Anson  Livingston,  Joseph  Busk,  and 
others  in  forming  the  Staten  Island  Gas  Company. 

This  year  I  took  part  in  raising  the  fund  to  purchase  Palazzo 
Cavagnis  in  Venice,  for  a  mission  and  Bible  house,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  The  Christian  at  Work  newspaper,  but  left  it  owing  to  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  management  of  the  editor.  I  was  also  interested 
with  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  in  planning  and  establishing  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 

1871 

This  year  the  American  Tract  Society,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the 
trustees  (as  each  of  my  grandfathers  had  been)  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee,  at  my  suggestion  established 
the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly.  I  strongly  advised  that  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott  be  appointed  editor,  and  this  was  done. 

A  letter  to  my  mother  from  my  aunt,  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge, 
dated  Washington,  February  14,  1871,  speaks  of  my  father's  being  in 
Washington  and  going  to  see  the  President,  etc.,  and  also  states  that 

"Mrs.  Woodbridge,  the  wife  of  the  Member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut,  called 
here,  and  as  she  claims  a  kind  of  cousin  of  ours  (which  I  think,  from  tracing  the  Wood- 
bridge  descent,  is  the  case),  has  her  only  daughter  at  Miss  Porter's  school,  Farmington. 
She  says  it  is  one  of  the  best  boarding-schools  in  the  land.  She  says  if  you  send  Carrie, 
she  wishes  to  give  her  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  who  is  about  Carrie's  age.  .  .  .  They 
are  all  'good  stock.'  " 

My  sister  Carrie  went  to  Miss  Porter's  school,  and  so  did  later  my 
daughters  Sarah,  Helen,  and  Mildred.^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodbridge 
and  their  daughter  visited  at  father's  house,  and  we  found  them 
pleasant  people. 

In  April  I  was  elected  vestryman  in  Christ  Church,-  New  Brighton. 
Afterward  I  became  warden  there.  At  the  same  time  I  was  a  deacon 
in  Dr.  Adams's  Presbyterian  Church,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  approved  my  holding  office  in  both  churches. 


'  See  note  2,  p.  85. 

°  Seven  of  our  children  were  baptized  in  this  church.    The  eldest  had  not  been  baptized 
infancy,  because  we  had  held  the  doctrine  that  believers  only  should  be  baptized. 
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and  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  confirmed,  as  we  were  both 
communicants  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  February  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Three  on  French  Relief/  Charles  H.  Marshall  was  chairman, 
Charles  Lanier  treasurer,  and  I  secretary.  The  treasurer's  account 
showed  our  collections  $143,033.17.  The  government  furnished  us 
a  vessel  to  carry  to  France  large  quantities  of  food,  part  of  which  had 
been  sent  us  from  the  West,  and  part  of  which  we  purchased  in  New 
York.  The  Comtesse  de  Paris  and  Miss  Clara  Barton  aided  in 
the  distribution.  It  was  planned  that  I  should  go  abroad  to  aid  in 
this  distribution,  but  business  engagements  prevented.  Mr.  Lanier 
did  go.  A  letter  which  he  received  from  the  Comte  de  Paris  proved 
useful  when  he  was  stopped  on  the  French  frontier.  The  French 
government  sent  Mr.  Marshall  some  Sevres  vases,  which  he  loaned 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

This  summer  and  autumn  my  father  had  a  country  place  near 
Yonkers. 

In  November  I  was  one  of  a  committee  that  gave  a  ball  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis. 

My  uncle  and  partner,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  then  a  member 
of  Congress,  had  agreed  to  go  as  the  representative  of  many  Chris- 
tians in  this  country  to  carry  a  petition  to  the  Czar,  asking  religious 
liberty  in  Russia. 

M.  Catecaszy,  the  Russian  Minister,  came  to  see  me  to  urge  me  to 
ask  my  uncle  not  to  go.    I  declined  to  attempt  to  interfere. 

1872 

Our  second  son,  James  Graham  Phelps  Stokes,  was  born  in  New 
York,  1 8th  March,  southwest  corner  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
seventh  Street. 

I  had  to  go  to  Russia  on  business,  and  sailed  the  20th  of  April  on 
the  St.  Laurent.    My  wife  and  Newton,  and  Graham  the  babe,  were 


^  After  the  siege  of  Paris. 
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VISIT  TO  RUSSIA  IN  1872 

going  with  me,  but  were  detained  by  the  children's  having  whooping- 
cough.  I  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  6th  May,  and  on  the  17th  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  agent  of  Countess  Steinbock-Fermor  for 
about  $5,000,000  of  sheet-iron,  to  be  delivered  about  $1,000,000  worth 
a  year  for  five  years.  The  countess  was  a  cousin  of  Prince  DemidofT. 
Their  ancestor  had  been  the  blacksmith  that  worked  with  Peter  the 
Great  at  a  forge,  and  had  been  given  a  large  estate  at  Ekaterinburg 
in  the  Ural,  where  there  are  large  iron  mines  and  mills.  Near  there 
the  family  long  continued  to  produce  the  only  fine  polished  sheet-iron 
imported  into  the  United  States.  We  had  heard  that  these  works 
contemplated  making  an  exclusive  contract  for  this  polished  sheet- 
iron  for  a  term  of  five  years.  So  I  left  New  York  secretly  under 
part  of  my  name,  as  A.  Greene,  and  concluded  the  contract  before 
the  arrival  of  a  competitor,  Mr.  William  Brandt  Storer  of  Boston, 
who  reached  St.  Petersburg  a  few  days  after  the  contract  was  exe- 
cuted. 

I  was  invited  to  go  to  the  estate  at  Ekaterinburg,  and  the  countess 
offered  to  send  a  private  steamboat  to  take  me  from  Nishni-Novgorod 
down  the  Volga  and  up  the  Kama  to  Ekaterinburg,  where  there  were 
about  28,000  peasants  that  had  lately  been  her  serfs.  I  could  not  take 
this  interesting  journey,  for  I  wanted  to  go  to  England  to  meet  my 
wife,  who  was  coming  from  America. 

I  went  to  Liege,  Belgium,  where  I  made  a  contract  for  sheet-zinc 
with  the  Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Company,  and  then  I  went  to  Liver- 
pool, where  I  met  my  wife  and  sons  Newton  and  Graham,^  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  Paris,  etc.  When  at 
Paris,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  my  mother: 

,  "Paris,  June  16,  1872. 

My  dear  Mother: 

"We  have  just  returned  from  service  at  the  American  Chapel,  where  we  heard  a 
sermon  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  on  the  Struggle  of  Jacob  with  the  Angel.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  formerly  of  Second  Avenue  and  14th  Street.  We  met  several  American 
friends  at  the  Chapel  door. 

"There  are  a  great  number  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances  now  here.  Paris  is  far 
from  being  as  it  formerly  was.     Innumerable  houses  and  shops  have  signs  'A  louer'  on 


'Our  daughters  Sarah  and  Helen  remained  in  our  house   at  New  Brighton,  with  my 
wife's  aunt,  Miss  Sarah  Phelps. 
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them,  and  there  is  a  quiet  sadness  felt  in  the  streets  which  is  perhaps  favorable  for  the 
consideration  of  the  sad  lesson  taught  this  people  as  the  result  apparently  of  their  long 
course  of  sensuality,  frivolity,  and  unbelief. 

"The  soldiers  do  not  appear  very  martial,  but  if  these  French  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  in  the  late  war,  they  are  at  least  surpassing  others  in  the  way  of 
shooting  prisoners  a  year  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  One  cannot  help  wondering  as 
to  the  next  change  of  government  here.  On  the  public  buildings  the  words  'Liberie 
Equaltte,  Fraternite,'  are  painted  but  not  cut  in  the  stones. 

"I  much  regret  being  so  long  without  any  word  direct  from  you,  dear  mother,  but  I 
must  not  urge  you  to  write  if  it  is  against  your  conscience  to  do  so  by  mails  that  travel 
on  Sunday.^  The  principle  of  refusing  to  use  the  conveniences  of  civilization  and  of 
society,  because  these  are  not  entirely  free  from  all  admixture  of  evil,  is  a  very  venera- 
ble one,  and  has  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  many  most  distinguished 
Christians  from  the  Monks  of  Egj'pt  and  Arabia  to  the  Puritans  of  England  and 
America,  and  the  protests  against  worldliness  and  evil  have  no  doubt  been  instructive. 
But  the  question  for  us  to  consider  appears  to  be  whether  such  manners  of  living  are 
most  generally  useful  now — most  like  the  best  life — the  life  of  our  Lord,  who  came 
eating  and  drinking  and  enjoying  social  intercourse,  who  did  not  refuse  to  use  the 
products  of  Slave  Labor,  nor  money  because  it  bore  idolatrous  devices,  nor  honey  be- 
cause it  was  made  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  nor  wine  because  others  used  it  to  excess,  who 
even  attended  a  fashionable  dinner  on  the  Sabbath,  and  improved  the  occasion.  It  is 
indeed  most  important  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  its  righteousness,  but 
it  cannot  be  wrong  to  teach  children  also  to  properly  enjoy  those  good  things  of  this 
world,  which  are  to  be  added,  and  particularly  those  social  enjoyments  most  likely  to 
lead  them  to  such  friendship  and  personal  attachments  which  are  desirable  to  their  own 
happiness,  influence,  and  usefulness,  and  for  the  good  of  society.  But  to  return  to  the 
question  of  letters,  I  think  that  the  carrying  at  sea  of  such  letters  as  yours,  dear  mother, 
may  come  within  the  rule  that  it  is  right  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath. 

"If  I  had  to  send  my  son  from  home  to  be  educated,  I  think  I  would  feel  much  safer 
to  have  him  in  a  good  family  of  Church  people  in  Old  England  than  in  a  good  Puritan 
family  in  New  England,  and  I  would  write  to  him  even  if  the  letters  traveled  during 
Sunday  on  the  Atlantic.  The  physical  training  question  received  an  illustration  in  the 
international  boat-race  which  I  witnessed  last  week  at  London,  where  the  Bread,  Beef, 
and  Bitter  Beer  easily  distanced  the  Cakes,  Cofifee,  and  Codfish-balls. 

"Newton  enjoys  sight-seeing  very  much.  I  took  him  in  London  to  feed  the  ducks,  as 
I  told  him  you  used  to  take  me.  Little  James  Graham  Stokes  is  also  a  very  good 
traveler. 

"With  best  love  to  all  at  home,  I  remain,  my  dear  mother, 

"Your  devoted  and  affectionate  son, 
"Mrs.  James  Stokes."  "Anson. 


We  were  at  Copenhagen  i8th  July,  and  went  through  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  to  Stockholm  (where  we  were  23d  July),  and 
by  steamboat  through  the  North  Baltic  to  Abo  and  Helsingfors  and 
St.  Petersburg. 


See  p.  166. 
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DOBBS  FERRY 

At  St.  Petersburg  there  was  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  so  we  stopped 
in  the  country  house  of  Mr.  Neuville  at  Pergola  (Pulkova),  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  Mr.  Neuville'  was  the  head  of  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  Van  Sassan  &  Co.,  who  had  been  agents  for  Winants, 
the  railroad  contractors  and  builders,  and  were  now  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Co.'s  agents.  We  went  to  Moscow,  where  we  arrived  5th  August, 
and  I  went  to  Nishni-Novgorod  to  inquire  at  the  fair  there  about 
other  makes  of  Russian  polished  sheet-iron.  My  wife  and  children 
remained  in  Moscow,  we  thinking  it  best  not  to  take  the  journey  to 
Nishni-Novgorod  with  so  young  a  babe,  Graham  being  only  four 
months  old.  I  returned  to  Moscow,  and  we  went  via  Warsaw  and 
Germany  to  Switzerland  and  to  Italy. 

This  year  my  father  had  the  Oliphant  place  near  Dobbs  Ferry.  In 
June  he  wrote  that  he  was  horseback-riding  daily. 

I  was  interested  in  the  founding  of  the  Training-School  for  Nurses 
at  Bellevue;  attended  the  organization  meeting  of  this  association  at 
Mr.  J.  Lorimer  Graham's. 

I  became  a  director  in  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance 
Company;  afterward  became  a  trustee  also. 

1873 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s  partnership  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

1874 

February  2,  Moiety  report  published  by  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
May  2,  ordered  printed  by  Congress. 

My  son  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  was  born  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  April  13. 

'  Mr.  Neuville  was  of  French  parentage,  but  brought  up  in  England,  and  had  married 
a  German  lady  of  much  beauty.  He  was  Diplomatic  Agent  for  Portugal,  which  gave  him 
position  at  court,  and  right  to  wear  a  coat  covered  with  gold  lace.  Their  daughter,  then 
twelve,  was  married  afterward  to  Baron  d'Echeran  d'Augissan  of  Belgium. 

My  wife  wanted  to  go  into  the  city  to  see  the  sights,  but  the  Neuvilles  would  not  hear 
of  it,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  cholera.  We  noticed,  however,  that  the  people,  including 
small  children,  ate  raw  cucumbers  as  people  in  America  would  eat  apples. 
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June,  1874,  Moiety  Bill  repealed,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
my  uncle  and  partner,  William  E.  Dodge,  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1867  until  1875.^  My 
cousin  and  partner,  D.  Willis  James,  was  also  very  active  in  this. 

We  were  in  Newport  in  July  and  part  of  August.  During  August 
I  went  with  my  family  to  Manchester,  Vt.,  my  father  and  mother 
coming  to  take  the  cottage  which  we  then  vacated  at  Newport. 


1875 

January  27,  my  wife  and  I  and  our  eldest  three  children^  left  New 
York  in  the  steamer  Russia.  My  sisters  Olivia  and  Carrie  went  with 
us.  We  arrived  at  Liverpool  February  6,  London  the  12th,  Paris 
15th,  Marseilles  19th,  Nice  20th,  and  in  Rome  March  4.  While  in 
London,  saw  my  brother  William,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Italy  with 
us,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  New  York.  Our  daughter  Helen 
had  been  much  troubled  with  deafness.  This  was  the  chief  cause  of 
our  going  abroad.  She  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  treatment  of  the 
doctor  in  Rome  and  by  the  change  of  climate.  I  did  a  little  hunting 
while  there,^  and  went  back  to  England  in  April,  stopping  a  few  days 
on  the  way  in  Switzerland  and  Paris. 

While  in  London,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Reed  called  on  my  wife. 
He  took  me  to  a  breakfast  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  London 
Religious  Tract  Society,  where  he  introduced  me  as  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  Stokes,*  and  called  upon  me  to  speak,  and  I  made  a  few  re- 
marks. He  also  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  head  master 
of  Christ's  Hospital  (Blue  Coat  School),  who  gave  me  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Warre,  second  master  of  Eton. 


'After  his  death  in  1883,  his  statue  was  erected  in  Herald  Square. 

"Graham  and  Anson  remained  in  America  with  my  parents. 

'The  large  hunting  picture  by  Strutt  at  Brick  House  was  painted  in  Rome  this  year. 
The  man  shown  as  about  to  jump  a  fence  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall.  The  Prince 
Royal,  Prince  Liechtenstein  and  his  wife,  and  Lord  Paget  and  I  are  represented  in  the 
foreground.     It  was  at  Centicelli,  the  last  hunt  of  the  season. 

*A  paper  found  among  father's  papers  indicates  that  Thomas  Stokes  continued  to  be 
interested  in  the  London  Tract  Society  after  coming  to  America. 
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ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  Rome,  1875 
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SISTERS 

I  entered  my  son  in  Mr.  Warre's  house/ 

Newton  and  I  both  found  Mr.  Warre  very  agreeable.  He  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  muscular  Christian  and  English  gentleman.  He 
later  became  very  distinguished  as  first  master  at  Eton. 

The  father  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  had  traveled  in  America  in  1834^ 
with  my  grandfather  and  my  mother  and  her  sister  Harriet.  Sir 
Charles  had  visited  my  father  in  Dobbs  Ferry  and  in  New  York. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  my  sisters  Olivia  and  Carrie  with 
us  on  this  European  trip. 

My  sister  Elizabeth  James  (Stokes)  Slade,*  wife  of  Francis  H. 
Slade,  died  April  6.  She  left  two  children,  Mabel  and  Francis 
Louis.* 

During  my  boyhood  I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  my  sister  Elizabeth. 
She  was  the  nearest  to  me  in  age.  We  had  played  and  studied  and 
read  and  gone  about  together,  and  had  many  mutual  friends.  She 
had  attended  the  Spingler  Institute,  Dr.  Gorman  Abbott's  school  on 
Union  Square.  Becoming  veiy  active  in  business  and  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  my  other  sisters  being  much  younger  than  I,  I  had  not  seen 
as  much  of  them  as  I  had  of  Elizabeth.  Family  cares  and  illnesses 
afterward  prevented  my  seeing  as  much  of  them  as  I  otherwise  would. 

When  we  went  to  live  at  Shadow  Brook,  Olivia  and  Carrie  bought 
adjoining  property,  intending  to  build  and  live  near  us  there.  I 
anticipated  much  pleasure  from  this,  and  that  we  would  undertake 
together  genealogical  studies,  for  which  they  had  much  talent. 
Afterward,  when  they  came  to  prefer  a  milder  climate,  they  gave  this 
property  (about  twenty-one  acres)  to  my  sons.  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  kind  interest  they  have  shown  in  my  family.    Their  lives  for 


'  See  p.  144. 

'Mother  wrote  in  her  diary,  May  14,  1834: 

"Left  New  York  for  Philadelphia  at  10  a.m.  on  board  the  steamship  Independence,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Matheson  and  Mr.  Reed  of  England.  Were  introduced  to  a  Scotch  family  (Mr.  Kenner 
and  Miss  Muir)  by  Mr.  Matheson.  .  .  .  Much  pleased  with  their  society."— M^morw. 

See  also  in  Memories  account  of  journey  in  canal-boat  to  Buffalo.  See  also  American 
Tour  of  Reed  and  Matheson,  in  my  library. 

'See  portrait  at  p.  214. 

*  Louis  married,  October,  1907,  Caroline  McCormick  of  Baltimore,  and  Mabel  married, 
December  7,  1907,  W.  Reierson  Arbuthnot,  Jr.,  of  London. 
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many  years  have  been  devoted  to  kindness  and  benevolence  and  gen- 
erous schemes  for  making  others  happy.^ 

My  sisters  had  planned  to  remain  in  England  to  await  the  arrival 
of  our  father  and  mother,  but,  on  receiving  further  letters  from  home, 
my  sisters  and  my  wife  and  I,  and  those  of  our  family  who  were  with 
us,  sailed  the  24th  of  April  for  New  York. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  we  went  to  a  house  which  I  hired  near  Long 
Branch.^ 

This  year  I  was  elected  an  honorary  life-member  of  the  Cobden 
Club,  on  account  of  my  services  in  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  I  had  really 
been  less  publicly  active  in  Free  Trade  matters  than  I  would  have 
been  but  for  the  fact  that  my  partners  favored  Protection.  Governor 
Tilden  had  urged  me  to  take  part  in  a  very  important  Free  Trade 
meeting,  but  I  declined  because  I  felt  that  it  would  be  considered  as 


'  My  sisters  gave  to  the  Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Women,  in  New  York,  part 
of  the  land  and  also  a  room  known  as  Dorothy  Hall,  which  is  used  as  a  chapel.  This  was 
dedicated  September  8,  1902. 

In  1907  my  sister  Olivia  gave  the  new  chapel,  seating  1400  people,  to  Berea  College 
in  Kentucky. 

Woodbridge  Hall  was  given  by  them  to  Yale  University.     See  Vol.  II,  Appendix  B. 

They  gave  St.  Paul's  Chapel  to  Columbia  University.     See  Vol.  III. 

They  gave  the  Haynes  Memorial  Gates  to  Hartford  First  Church  Cemetery. 

In  1892  my  sister  Caroline  gave  a  public  library  to  the  city  of  Ansonia.  See  p.  160.  She 
also  gave  toward  establishment  of  first  training-school  for  nurses  at  Beirout  College,  Syria. 

Sister  Olivia  gave  a  building  for  the  Preparatory  School  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

My  sister  Caroline  enjoyed  serving  as  one  of  the  honorary  vice-presidents  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Humane  Society,  and  in  speaking  and  writing  for  the  preservation  of  wild  birds. 

On  page  141  are  mentioned  some  of  their  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 

My  sister  Caroline  died  26th  April,  1909.  See  Vols.  II,  III,  and  IV.  See  in  Vol.  IV, 
Appendix  I,  memorandum  regarding  her  will,  which  gave  much  of  her  property  to  charity 
and  to  educational  institutions. 

'  Governor  Tilden  was  stopping  at  Long  Branch.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  met  he  began 
talking  to  me  about  an  accident  that  had  happened  to  Miss  Morse  (daughter  of  Pro- 
fessor Morse)  the  previous  winter,  when  she  was  riding  with  me  at  a  hunt  in  Rome.  The 
Prince  Royal  (afterward  King  Humbert),  riding  a  little  ahead  of  us,  had  jumped  a 
fence.  He  stopped  and  turned  to  see  the  others  jump.  Miss  Morse's  horse  failed  and 
brought  her  to  the  ground  very  near  to  the  prince.  He  made  no  move  to  assist  her,  but 
sat  glaring  as  if  interested  in  looking  at  some  inferior  animal.  I  immediately  went  to  her 
assistance,  helped  her  to  remount,  and  pinned  her  torn  skirt  with  some  hairpins  she  gave 
me.     She  had   danced  the  night  before,  or  a  few  nights  before,   in  the   royal  set. 

Governor  Tilden  whispered  to  me:  "I  want  to  see  you.  Can  you  come  to  me  to-mor- 
row at  six?"  I  was  detained  in  New  York  and  was  a  little  late  in  calling,  and  found  he 
had  gone  to  a  fish  dinner.  He  never  again  spoke  to  me  about  Miss  Morse,  but  I  know  he 
was  much  interested  in  her. 

My  brother  Thomas  was  a  colonel  on  Governor  Tilden's  staff. 
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FIRST  VISIT  TO  ADIRONDACKS 

somewhat  committing  the  firm  of  which  I  was  a  junior  partner. 
I  attended  the  meeting,  however. 

October  25,  1868,  my  cousin  Elizabeth  Egleston  James  died,  aged 
thirty-three  years.  She  was  of  a  lovely  character,  and  a  great  friend 
of  my  father. 

Rev.  George  D.  Johnson,  D.D.,  accepted  a  call  to  Christ  Church, 
New  Brighton,  succeeding  Rev.  Pierre  Paris  Irving  (nephew  of 
Washington  Irving).  One  of  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson's  great-great-grand- 
fathers was  Jonathan  Edwards;  another  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
first  president  of  King's  College  (afterward  Columbia  College,  and 
now  Columbia  University).  A  great-grandfather  was  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia  College.  Rev.  George 
D.  Johnson  became  an  intimate  friend,  and  used  to  go  yachting  often 
with  me.    He  called  himself  "Chaplain  of  the  Fleet." 

1876 

We  were  at  New  Brighton  in  the  winter  of  1875-76.  My  daugh- 
ter Ethel  Valentine  Phelps  Stokes  was  born  there  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

My  sister  Dora  was  married  this  spring  to  Henry  Dale,  son  of 
Gerald  Fitz  Gerald  Dale,  of  Philadelphia. 

June  5  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  visited  us  at  our  home  at  New 
Brighton. 

In  the  summer,  Newton  having  asthma,  we  went  to  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  first  to  Elizabethtown  and  afterward  to  Paul  Smith's.  I  built 
what  was  said  to  be  the  first  sailboat  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  this 
neighborhood.  It  was  a  catamaran,  made  by  fastening  together  two 
rowboats  by  a  platform,  and  placing  a  centerboard  in  the  platform. 
From  Paul  Smith's  we  went  into  rough  camp  for  ten  days  on  Birch 
Island,  which  I  afterward  bought. 

September  24,  1876,  Hallett's  Point  [Hell  Gate]  was  blown  up. 

October  5  to  10,  went  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
October  17  Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer  visited  us  at  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  and  urged  me  to  go  into  political  life.  Gov- 
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ernor  Tilden  had  before  this  told  me  that  I  ought  to  take  more  active 
part  in  Free  Trade  matters. 

December  12  I  took  considerable  interest  in  getting  up  the  Adam 
Smith  Centennial  Dinner.  During  the  following  twelve  years  or 
more  I  worked  much  and  spoke  often  for  the  Free  Trade  cause,  and 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  David  A.  Wells  and  other  promi- 
nent Free  Traders.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  old  Free  Trade  League,  with  David  A.  Wells,  Stewart  Brown, 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  Royal  Phelps,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Charles 
H.  Marshall,  Alfred  Pell,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Jr.,  and  in  1882  I  became  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Free 
Trade  Club. 

1877 

I  built  the  double-hull  schooner-yacht  Nereid.} 

March  5,  at  the  request  of  David  A.  Wells,  had  a  Free  Trade  con- 
ference at  our  house.  No.  20  East  Thirty-seventh  Street  (now  230 
Madison  Avenue).  There  were  present  David  A.  Wells,  Howard 
Potter,  Abram  Earle,  Cyrus  Field,  Parke  Godwin,  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
Royal  Phelps,  Thomas  Holland,  and  a  number  of  others,  including 
Charles  H.  Marshall  and  Alfred  Pell,  Jr.,  I  think. 

March  31,  bought  for  two  hundred  dollars-  Birch  Island,  in  Upper 
St.  Regis  Lake,  from  Mr.  Norton,  who  owned  a  vast  amount  of  land 
in  that  neighborhood.* 

May  29  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association.    I  think  I  was  Chairman  of  the 


'  See  plate  facing  p.  218.  Something  of  a  freak  boat.  This  was  the  first  yacht  I  ever 
owned.    The  hulls  were  built  in  the  bowling-alley  on  our  place  at  New  Brighton. 

°The  title  proved  defective,  and  later  I  paid  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  $500 
for  a  good  title.    See  p.  230. 

'  Birch  Island,  and  land  which  I  later  purchased  in  the  Adirondacks,  once  belonged  to  the 
de  Chaumonts. 

"Upon  the  northwestern  border  of  the  Level  Belt  of  the  Wilderness,  in  the  town  of 
Diana,  Lewis  County,  and  near  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Line,  is  the  beautiful  Lake 
Bonaparte.  It  covers  about  twelve  hundred  acres  of  surface.  The  lake  was  named  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Naples  and  of  Spain,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Napoleon. 

"In  the  year  181 5  Joseph  Bonaparte,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Count  de  Survilliers, 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  wild  land  lying  around  and  including  this  lake.     The  tract  so 
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YACHT  NEREID 

Finance  Committee,  which  made  me  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

About  the  first  of  June  of  this  year  there  was  much  discussion  in 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  regarding  the  Nereid,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  my  entering  her  in  the  annual  regatta,  because  of  her 
novel  construction,  but  it  was  decided  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  club 
that  I  had  a  right  to  sail  her  in  the  regatta.  She  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess in  the  races  this  spring,  nor  in  the  annual  cruise  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  although  she  proved  herself  well  able  to  accompany  the 
squadron. 

After  the  annual  cruise  I  went  to  West  Point,  where  my  family  were 
stopping,  and  September  7  attended  a  Free  Trade  conference  at  Sara- 
toga, where  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  made  a  report  as  chairman  of  council. 

October  13,  I  had  a  letter  of  this  date  from  Robert  A.  Little  about 
Arizona  copper  property  in  the  Globe  district,  about  forty  miles  from 
Florence  and  two  hundred  miles  from  Colorado  River,  but  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  matter. 

December  20,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  D.  Willis  James,  and  I 
incorporated  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company,  each  taking  about  one 
third  of  the  stock.  We  did  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  & 
Copper  Company.  We  built  a  fine  factory  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
later,  when  the  business  proved  very  profitable,  we  turned  it  over  to 
that  company,  and  of  course  without  any  profit  to  ourselves. 

The  Ansonia  clock  business  had  been  started  by  my  grandfather  at 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  and  had  been  carried  on  there  as  an  informal  com- 


purchased  contained  150,260  acres.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
intended  to  accompany  his  brother  Joseph  in  his  flight  to  America,  and  to  settle  upon  these 
lands.  .  .  . 

"But  Napoleon  concluded  to  remain,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Black  River  lost  the  honor 
of  receiving  an  imperial  visitor. 

"No  man  in  its  annals  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  Northern  New  York,  except  perhaps  William  Constable,  than  James  Dona- 
tien  Le  Ray,  Comte  de  Chaumont,  of  whom  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  this  purchase. 
Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  belonged  to  the  old  nobility  of  France.  When  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution  broke  out,  his  father  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists  with  such 
ardor  that  he  devoted  the  most  of  his  large  fortune  to  their  interests.  It  was  at  the 
elegant  chateau  of  the  elder  Comte  de  Chaumont  in  his  park  at  Passy  that  Franklin  so 
long  resided  while  he  was  our  commissioner  at  the  French  court. 

"Soon  after  the  war  James  D.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  came  to  America   to  settle  his 
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pany,  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  Ansonia  Brass  &  Battery  Com- 
pany, of  which  my  father  was  president,  but  a  careful  investigation 
showed  that  a  large  clock  manufactory  could  be  carried  on  better  in 
Brooklyn. 

1878 

We  were  at  New  Brighton  this  spring  and  autumn;  during  the 
summer  we  had  a  cottage  at  New  London.  My  daughter  Caroline 
Margheretta  Phelps  Stokes  was  born  at  New  Brighton  25th  October. 

December  31  the  partnership  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  composed 
of  William  E.  Dodge,  Daniel  James,  James  Stokes,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Jr.,  D.  Willis  James,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Charles  C.  Dodge, 
Thomas  Stokes,  and  Arthur  James  (of  England),  expired  by  limita- 
tion. A  new  co-partnership,  under  same  firm  name,  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  D.  Willis  James,  Joseph  Van  Vleck, 
and  James  McLean.  I  was  asked  to  join  my  cousins  in  this  firm,  but 
preferred  the  foreign  banking  business. 

1879 

The  partnership  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.,  bankers.  No.  45  Wall 
Street,  began  ist  January,  partners  being  L  N.  Phelps,  James  Stokes, 
and  Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  We  did  large  business  issuing  credits  on 
the  Union  Bank  of  London  and  on  Melville,  Evans  &  Co.,  London. 

July  2,  took  my  family  by  steamboat  to  Richmond,  and  thence  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  but,  owing  to  great  pressure  of  business,  was 
unable  to  be  absent  from  New  York  more  than  two  business  days. 

This  autumn  Newton  entered  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 


1880 

The  business  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.  had  greatly  increased,  and 
we  had  more  business  offered  to  us  than  we  could  attend  to.    Janu- 

father's  accounts.  While  here  he  was  induced  by  his  friend  Gouverneur  Morris  to  pur- 
chase large  tracts  of  land  in  Northern  New  York."— Northern  New  York  and  the  Adiron- 
dack Wilderness,  by  Sylvester.     See  p.  70. 
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ary  i  Frederick  P.  Olcott,^  a  distant  cousin  of  mine,  was  admitted  a 
partner. 

Early  this  year  I  bought  the  schooner-yacht  Clytie/  and  early  in 
April  went  South  in  her  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  around  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  and  afterward  to  Bermuda.  Rev.  George  D.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Mr.  James  Henry  Smith,  my  son  Newton,  and  a 
young  friend  of  his  were  with  us.  The  last  three  left  us  before  we 
sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  for  Bermuda.  We  arrived  off  Bermuda 
Sunday  evening,  April  25,  1880.  Had  been  olif  Cape  May  Thursday, 
April  22,  at  3  P.M. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  visit  at  Bermuda.  We  went  to  so  many 
dinners,  etc.,  and  had  so  many  visitors,  that  we  saw  little  of  the  islands. 
The  day  we  landed,  Admiral  McClintock's  aide,  with  Colonel  Vigors 
of  the  XIX  Regiment,  "The  Princess  of  Wales's  Own,"  came  on  board 
to  invite  us  to  a  dance  that  evening,  and  at  the  dance  we  received  invi- 
tations for  other  entertainments.  When  we  started  to  leave  Ber- 
muda, Lady  Laffan,  wife  of  the  Governor,  and  her  sister  and 
daughter  and  others,  accompanied  us  on  my  yacht  from  Hamilton 
to  the  Admiralty  Buoy,  where  Admiral  McClintock  and  Lady  Mc- 
Clintock  and  the  admiral's  staff  came  on  board  to  luncheon,  and  we 
remained  three  hours  longer  than  we  had  expected.  When  opposite 
the  fortifications  at  St.  George's,  Colonel  Vigors  of  the  XIX  and 
Colonel  Stokes^  of  the  Engineers  came  out  in  a  cutter  and  said  they 
had  the  big  guns  loaded  to  sink  us  because  we  had  not  dined  at  the 
Engineers  and  Artillery  joint  mess.  We  went  into  St.  George's 
harbor  and  dined  at  the  mess,  remaining  at  the  table  until  after  mid- 
night, when  they  wanted  us  to  go  to  a  dance. 

The  next  morning  we  got  away  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  arrived  in 
New  York  in  time  to  attend  the  wedding  of  my  brother  James,  who 
married  Miss  Grace  Hartley,  daughter  of  Mr.  Marcellus  Hartley. 

In  December  I  v/as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mutual  District 

^  He  had  been  State  Controller,  and  was  afterward  the  very  successful  president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company.    See  note  5,  p.  205. 

'See  picture  of  the  Clytie  facing  p.  2ig,  also  note  i,  p.  227. 

'Colonel  Stokes  was  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  said,  "Every  one  knows  that  the 
Stokeses  are  kings  of  Kerrj'."     He  was  of  royal  descent.     See  Burke. 
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Messenger  Company.  This  company  was  successful,  and  later  was 
absorbed  by  the  American  District  Telegraph  Company. 

This  summer  we  had  the  Smith  place  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue  at 
Newport,  and  my  father  and  mother  spent  some  time  with  us.  It 
has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember  my  parents'  visit  at 
that  time.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  them  walking  hand  in  hand  on  the 
cliflf  in  front  of  our  house,  and  sitting  together  in  sheltered  places,  and 
to  see  their  interest  in  our  children.  We  understood  that  my  mother 
could  not  live  long. 

In  the  autumn  my  mother  and  my  sister  Olivia  went  to  Lenox,  and 
my  wife  joined  them  there  later.  I  have  heard  that  the  last  drive 
mother  took  at  Lenox  was  to  the  neighborhood  of  Shadow  Brook, 
where  she  stopped  to  look  over  the  lake.^ 

1881 

February  13  my  daughter  Mildred  Evelyn  Phelps  Stokes  was  born 
at  New  Brighton. 

On  the  9th  of  March  my  mother  died.^  A  favorite  quotation  of 
my  mother  was,  "Let  love  through  all  your  actions  run."  She  ex- 
emplified this  in  her  life.^ 

I  had  overworked  myself  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  during 
the  spring  and  summer  suffered  from  iritis,  which  kept  me  confined 
in  a  dark  room  most  of  the  time  for  six  months.  We  went  to  Newport 
in  June,  where  I  had  hired  the  Frank  Andrews  house  near  Mian- 
tonomi  Hill.  In  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  it  seemed  uncertain 
whether  I  should  lose  my  eyesight.  When  Dr.  Derby,  specialist 
from  Boston,  was  at  Newport  and  about  to  bandage  my  eyes,  I  asked 
if  he  thought  I  would  lose  my  eyesight.  He  said  he  thought  it  about 
an  even  chance  for  the  right  eye.  I  said,  "Will  the  left  eye  sympa- 
thize with  the  right  one?"    He  replied,  "That  is  the  danger." 


'  See  in  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  J,  letter  written  by  my  mother  when  at  school,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  stage  drive  from  Pittsfield  to  the  Hudson. 

^  See  Memories. 

'  Mother  used  to  have  under  her  pillow  a  small  book  of  Bible  quotations,  called  Words 
of  Comfort  and  Consolation.    I  think  she  gave  away  many  copies  of  this  book. 
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JAMES  STOKES 

From  portrait  by  Daniel  Huntington 
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DEATH  OF  JAMES  STOKES 

I  could  still  see  a  little,  and  looking  at  my  wife  and  children,  I 
thought  I  might  never  see  them  again.  Late  in  July  I  was  able  to 
do  some  yachting  with  my  eyes  protected  and  the  yacht  cabin  hung 
in  green  cloth,  and  I  got  better.  Adhesions  of  the  iris  gave  me  much 
trouble  for  more  than  a  year  longer.^ 

On  the  ist  of  August,  1881,  my  father  died^  at  the  house  of  General 
George  B.  McClellan,^  Orange  Mountains,  N.  J.,  which  father  had 
hired  for  the  summer. 

My  father's  death  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  been 
to  see  him  shortly  before,  and  I  was  expecting  him  to  come  soon  to 
visit  me  at  Newport.  Knowing  the  serious  trouble  I  was  having  with 
my  eyes,  there  was  some  hesitancy  about  informing  me  fully  regarding 
his  condition.  Indeed,  he  was  able  to  be  about  and  to  shave  himself 
almost  up  to  the  last,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy.   Father  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Rev.  William  Hague,  D.D.,  in  a  notice  of  my  father  and  father's 
father,  wrote  as  follows: 

"A  feature  of  family  history  like  this  is  indeed  a  rare  distinction.  The  father  was 
highly  favored  in  the  gift  of  a  son  so  thoroughly  sympathetic;  nor  was  the  son  less 
happy  in  having  a  father  so  well  qualified  to  be  not  only  the  instructor  and  guide,  but 
also  the  companion,  of  his  youth.  When  James  Stokes  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  he 
not  only  accompanied  his  father  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  but  also  attended  with  him 
the  meetings  of  the  first  General  Convention  of  Baptists  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign 
Missions;  and  was  wont  ever  after  to  revive  his  cherished  remembrances  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  those  patriarchal  leaders,  Drs.  Stoughton,  Forman,  Baldwin,  and  Rice, 
who  amid  the  war-storms  of  the  period  were  counseling  together  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

"The  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another  of  a  certain  heroic  energy,  implying 
persistent  and  effective  purpose,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  mere  law  of  inheri- 
tance, but  may  be  traced  sometimes  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  home  life,  where 
the  chief  feature  is  the  genial  companionship  of  old  and  young.  This  type  of  the  ideal 
home  was  realized  in  the  domestic  surroundings  of  Thomas  Stokes. 

"In  view  of  the  life-course  thus  traced  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  the  mere  mention  of  the  family  name  in  New  York  would  call  forth  words 
of  appreciation  and  interest, — and  so  indeed  it  was.  A  deep  impression  of  this  fact  was 
made  upon  my  mind  at  the  funeral  of  a  brother  of  Mr.  James  Stokes,  employed  in  the 


'  These  adhesions  gave  me  much  pain  at  times  for  several  years,  especially  at  the  end 
of  1887,  when  I  was  very  busy  settling  my  father's  estate.  Since  then  the  adhesions  have 
troubled  me  only  occasionally. 

'  See  Memories. 

'  Many  interesting  letters  from  General  McCIellan  to  my  father  are  at  Brick  House. 
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firm  of  which  Mr.  Phelps  was  head,  and  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  large  brick  building 
which  that  firm  occupied.  An  immense  assemblage  of  genuine  mourners  were  drawn 
to  the  funeral  service.  Every  one  was  touched  with  the  beauty  of  that  young  man's 
face,  and  by  the  quick  death-stroke ;  and  the  words  spoken  revealed  not  merely  a  human 
sympathy  for  the  stricken  youth,  but  also  a  real  affection  for  the  name  he  bore. 

"From  the  first,  Mr.  Stokes  was  a  liberal  giver.  He  gave  freely,  largely,  emotionally 
perhaps,  but  considerately;  always  from  love  to  the  object,  and  therefore  joyously. 

"In  this  brief  characterization  I  do  not  attempt  any  estimate  of  his  life-work,  but 
rather  give  my  distinct  impression  of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  from  personal  observation. 
A  single  example  may  suffice.  In  1858  I  had  removed  from  Albany  to  New  York,  to 
organize  and  build  a  new  church  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  Not  long  after  my 
arrival,  Mr.  Stokes,  whose  incidental  greetings  were  always  a  cheer  to  me,  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  quiet  walk  to  express  his  interest  in  the  projected  work ;  proposing  to 
assume  the  whole  financial  responsibility  of  the  building,  if  I  would  agree  that  it  should 
be  dedicated  for  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  open  communion,  as  taught  by  Robert  Hall 
and  the  large  body  of  English  Baptists  represented  by  him. 

"With  the  most  grateful  appreciation  of  this  munificent  offer,  I  answered  at  once  that 
my  convictions  would  prevent  my  accepting  it. 

"In  reviewing  the  work  of  James  Stokes  as  a  whole,  we  may  truly  say  that  its  great 
distinction  was  a  certain  well-defined  ideal  of  Christian  citizenship.  The  money  power 
which  he  wielded  throughout  his  busy  life  was  subordinate  to  worthy  aims  in  connection 
with  the  particular  objects  of  interest  to  which  he  gave  his  time  and  thought.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  free-hearted  and  effective  co-worker  with  most  of  the  leading  religious 
and  benevolent  institutions,  and  in  all  the  political  questions  that  agitated  his  times  he 
cherished  a  personal  interest  and  was  relied  upon  for  a  liberal  share  of  service.  This 
was  freely  rendered,  while  the  honors  of  political  office  were  always  rejected.  The 
Democratic  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New  York  was  offered  him,  and  promptly 
declined ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  independence  animated  him  in  earlier  days,  when  he 
acted  with  the  zealous  friends  of  Henry  Clay."^ 

This  year  I  was  with  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Hon.  John  Jay,  and  a 
few  others  on  the  committee  for  the  pedestal  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

October  5,  purchased  Miantonomi^  property,  Newport,  R.  I.,  about 
twenty-five  acres,  including  the  old  English  fort.  Later  bought  about 
five  acres  adjoining. 

1882 

February  28,  gave  bonds  as  Temporary  Administrator  of  my 
father's  estate.^  

'From  Memories,  p.  261.  As  only  one  hundred  copies  were  printed  of  Memories,  a 
book  of  such  great  interest  and  importance  to  descendants  of  my  father,  I  reprint  the  above 
extract,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  again  my  indebtedness  to  that  volume 
for  many  facts  and  dates. 

'On  this  property  was  the  old  fortress  of  Miantonomo,  chief  of  the  Narragansett  In- 
dians. The  site  was  used  by  the  British  for  a  fort  during  the  Revolution.  The  rifle-pits 
and  the  powder-magazine  cellar  are  still  there.     This  is  the  highest  land  in  Newport. 

"  See  pp.  225,  226,  247. 
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I  had  become  a  very  hard-working  business  man,  but  after  some 
of  our  children  were  born  I  longed  to  retire  and  to  enjoy  life  with 
my  family,  reading,  riding,  hunting,  yachting,  etc.,  and  in  benevolent 
and  social  activity. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  advice  of  my  old  friend,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, the  first  president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club,  of  which  I  was 
among  the  earliest  members.  He  strongly  advised  me  to  leave  business. 
When  I  did  retire  in  1882,  I  continued  to  have  so  many  trusts,  etc., 
that  I  have  since  been  kept  more  occupied  with  affairs  than  I  have 
liked  to  be. 

Many  of  my  friends  thought  it  strange  that  I  gave  up  the  business 
I  had  worked  so  hard  to  establish,  and  which  was  so  successful. 

The  business  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.  had  proved  very  profitable. 
We  had  the  highest  credit.  Our  mercantile  and  travelers'  credits 
were  used  all  over  the  world.  We  did  a  large  business  in  foreign 
exchange,  and  our  bills  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London  sold  at  the 
highest  rates. 

But  my  father  was  dead,  his  will  was  being  contested,^  and  I  was 
appointed  Temporary  Administrator  of  his  estate,  which,  in  its  then 
condition,  gave  me  much  trouble.  My  eldest  son  was  fifteen,  and  I 
did  not  know  that  any  of  my  sons  would  care  to  be  a  banker,  and  they 
did  not  show  any  indication  of  being  inclined  to  business  life.^  The 
condition  of  my  eyes  was  painful,  and  I  was  threatened  with  total 
blindness,  and  the  doctors  insisted  that  I  ought  to  retire  from  business. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  care  and  worry 
and  trouble  I  had  in  this  temporary  administratorship  from  the  time 
I  was  appointed,  21st  February,  1882,  until  my  accounts  were  finally 
approved  by  the  surrogate,  June  10,  1888.^  It  was  exceedingly  im- 
portant for  the  interest  of  the  estate  that  I  should  accept  the  position 


'The  will  was  admitted  to  probate  27th  January,  1886. 

"  I  had  thought  of  putting  the  business  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.  into  a  corporate  bank. 
But  the  litigation  regarding  my  father's  estate,  my  position  and  duties  as  Administrator 
of  the  estate,  and  the  condition  of  my  eyes,  made  this  not  easy  to  accomplish,  and  the 
important  good-will  of  the  business  was  sacrificed. 

'  See  p.  247. 
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of  Temporary  Administrator/  and  I  had  no  expectation  that  it  would 
involve  me  in  work  lasting  six  and  a  half  years.  During  part  of  this 
time  the  serious  trouble  with  my  eyes  continued.'* 

I  also  had  to  arrange  for  winding  up  the  business  of  Phelps,  Stokes 
&  Co.  and  to  attend  to  many  matters  for  my  father-in-law  and  for  the 
Second  National  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank,  in  both  of  which 
he  was  largely  interested. 

Believing  that  a  well-located  and  well-planned  office  building 
in  New  York  was  the  most  solid  and  best  form  of  investment  for  a 
portion  of  an  estate,  I  acquired  for  my  sisters  numerous  buildings  on 
William,  John,  and  Piatt  streets.  Later,  having  had  a  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  Stokes  Building,  at  my  suggestion,  the  I.  N.  Phelps 
Estate,  of  which  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  joined  my 
sisters  in  the  ownership  and  improvement  of  this  property,  which  has 
proved  very  profitable.^  It  was  a  long,  difficult  task  to  secure  all  the 
land  on  which  the  Woodbridge  Building  stands. 


'At  the  commencement  of  the  contest  of  the  will,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  Tem- 
porary Administrator  appointed  to  care  for  the  estate,  and  the  contestant's  lawyer  made 
an  application  to  the  court  for  such  an  appointment,  indicating  various  prominent  finan- 
cial men,  other  than  the  sons,  as  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  surrogate  heard  the 
extended  argument  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  some  one  of  these  nominees,  and  after 
the  discussion  was  concluded,  he  observed  that  the  eldest  son  had  been  long  connected  with 
his  father  in  business,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  estate,  and  that 
he  should  appoint  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  contest  of  the  will. 

'  See  p.  220.  The  trouble  was  iritis  caused  by  overwork,  etc.  I  have  usually  been 
strong  and  well  when  I  had  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  I  have  often  ridden  fifty  miles 
a  day,  and  tired  two  horses.  But  confinement  indoors  has  disagreed  with  me,  particularly 
when  caused  by  business.  I  greatly  prefer  my  library  to  my  ofHce,  the  "sweet  serenity  of 
books"  to  the  sordid  struggle  of  business. 

•  In  1890  I  built  the  Stokes  Building,  Nos.  45,  47,  49  Cedar  Street.  In  1898  I  organ- 
ized the  Dudley  Company,  which  owned  this  building  and  Nos.  73,  75,  77  William  Street 
and  16  Liberty  Street  and  controlled  No.  71  William  Street,  with  right  to  buy  on  death 
of  owner. 

In  1895  I  organized  the  Woodbridge  Company,  which  owns  Nos.  98,  100,  102,  104, 
106  William  Street,  68,  70,  72,  74.  76  John  Street,  and  Nos.  29,  31,  33,  35,  37,  39,  4' 
Piatt  Street,  and  also  owns  the  Wyllys  Building,  Nos.  92  William  Street  and  34,  36,  38 
Piatt  Street.  Most  of  the  Wyllys  Building  property  I  had  bought  for  Newton,  whose  firm 
erected  the  building  for  the  Wyllys  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  large  stockholder.  The 
Wyllys  Building  was  sold  to  the  Woodbridge  Company  in  1908,  deed  dated  31st  April. 

In  1902  I  organized  the  Haynes  Company,  which  owns  No.  169,  171,  173,  175  Front 
Street,  Nos.  26,  28,  30  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  and  large  property  with  seventeen  houses 
at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

The  stock  of  the  Woodbridge  Company  and  of  the  Haynes  Company  belongs  to  the 
family.    The  Dudley  Company  I  sold  for  my  wife,  2d  December,  1901,  to  the  Mutual 
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TEMPORARY  ADMINISTRATOR 

I  not  only  acted  as  Temporary  Administrator,  but  I  greatly  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  my  father's  estate.  Some  matters  in  this  admin- 
istratorship involved  unusual  and  exasperating  legal  and  business 
discussions.    I  will  mention  one  of  these : 

Among  other  things,  father's  estate  held  about  38,000  acres  of  pine 
lumber  land  in  Michigan,  much  of  w^hich  I  had  bought  for  my 
father.  A  portion  was  burned  over,  and  I  obtained  from  the  surrogate 
authority  to  sell  the  lumber  on  this  burnt  portion.  Unless  promptly 
lumbered,  the  worms  would  have  greatly  injured  or  destroyed  it.  I  at 
length  made  a  sale  of  it  to  Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger  and  his  partner. 
These  gentlemen  would  not  buy  it  except  on  long  time,  and  I  realized 
that  I  might  not  be  able  to  get  permission  from  the  court  to  sell  on  time. 
But  being  satisfied  that  they  were  men  of  substance,  I  decided  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  selling  for  their  notes  having  some  years  to  run. 
They  were  lumbering  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  spending  about 
$30,000  in  clearing  out  the  creeks,  removing  beaver-dams,  etc.,  and 
could  lumber  it  much  more  cheaply  than  any  other  party.  It  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult,  if  possible,  for  me  to  arrange  to 
lumber  the  tract,  even  if  I  could  have  obtained  permission  from  the 
surrogate.    The  matter  did  not  admit  of  delay. 

The  sale  which  I  made  to  them  was  for  $180,000,  being  for  the 
burnt  pine  on  this  small  portion,  and  not  including  the  land  and  hard 
wood.  This  was  sixteen  times  what  this  land,  with  its  timber,  had  cost 
my  father  about  thirteen  years  before.  The  notes  were  duly  paid. 
The  buyer  finally  built  a  railroad  to  get  their  timber  out. 

Later  another  tract  was  burned  over,  and  I  applied  to  the  surrogate 
for  permission  to  sell  the  timber  on  this  also.  But  Mr.  Dale's  lawyer 
objected  that  the  timber  in  its  then  condition  was  real  estate,  and  per- 
mission to  sell  it  could  not  be  given  by  the  surrogate  of  New  York. 
The  surrogate  decided  that,  this  objection  having  been  raised,  he 
could  not  grant  my  application.    He  did,  however,  state  to  my  counsel 


Life  Insurance  Company,   at  a  net  profit  of  nearly  $500,000.     Besides  this   it  had  paid 
a  good  rate  of  interest  in  rents  from  the  time  I  first  bought  the  land. 

I  have  also  been  much  occupied  with  the   affairs   of   the  estate   of   my   father-in-law, 
and  with  family  interests  and  other  matters. 
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that  he  very  much  regretted  this,  realizing  the  loss  this  would  entail 
on  the  estate. 

Mr.  Alger  said  to  me  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  and  his 
partner  stole  that  burnt  timber,  as  they  were  lumbering  close  by  it, 
but  if  they  did  so,  that  they  would  account  for  it  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  the  lot  they  had  already  purchased.  I  said  I  had  no  army  to 
send  to  Michigan  to  prevent  their  depredation. 

So  they  cleared  the  land  which  had  been  already  partially  burned 
over,  and  accounted  for  the  timber,  paying  something  over  $40,000, 
which,  with  the  before-mentioned  $180,000,  were  very  nearly  clear 
savings  to  the  estate. 

This  spring  Newton  left  St.  Paul's  because  of  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism.  Dr.  Coit,  the  head  master,  wrote:  "I  can 
only  speak  of  your  son  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise." 

June  30,  was  with  my  yacht  Clytte  at  New  London,  and  from  the 
yacht's  launch  we  saw  Harvard  beat  Yale  at  the  boat-race.  Mr. 
Phelps  and  I  had  cottages  this  summer  at  New  London. 

July  10,  was  on  my  yacht  Clytie  in  Newport  harbor,  and  went  in 
the  second  boat,  the  cutter,  with  my  sons  Graham  and  Anson  and  two 
sailors  to  see  the  Miantonomi  Hill  property.  The  boat  had  been 
rigged  with  three  sails.  I  was  steering,  and  the  sailors  had  charge  of 
the  sails.  When  opposite  Miantonomi  Hill,  near  some  United  States 
men-o'-war,  we  jibed  toward  the  shore.  The  main-sheet  was  entan- 
gled in  one  of  the  men's  feet,  and  did  not  render,  and  the  boat  was 
upset  and  sunk.  Frank  Hillnar,  one  of  the  seamen,  was  drowned. 
Graham  and  Anson  could  not  swim,  but  they  promptly  obeyed  my 
instructions  to  place  their  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  sustained 
them  in  the  water  until  I  got  hold  of  a  life-preserver  which  had 
floated  from  the  boat.  Soon  two  launches  from  the  men-o'-war  came 
to  our  assistance,  and  we  went  in  the  launch  of  the  Minnesota  to  that 
vessel,  Captain  W.  J.  Gillis.  My  wife,  with  the  Rev.  D.  Parker 
Morgan^   and  Mrs.   Morgan,   had  come  from  New  London  via 


■  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  New  York,  where  I  was  long  a  vestryman 
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MRS.   KILLICK 
In   East  Pasture  at  New  Brighti 


At  NEW  BRIGHTON 
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ETHEL,   CAROLINE,  and   MILDRED 

At  New  Brighton,  about  1884 


DAY  NURSERY 

At  New  Brighton 


YACHTING 

Wickford,  and  had  planned  to  meet  us  at  Miantonomi  Hill,  but 
did  not  find  us  there.  They  passed  near  to  the  Clytie  in  the  steam 
ferry-boat  on  their  way  back  to  the  railroad  at  Wickford,  and  saw 
clothes  which  had  just  been  hung  up  on  the  yacht  to  dry.  They 
saw  men  in  boats  grappling.  So  they  waited  at  the  ferry  landing 
at  Wickford  and  telegraphed  to  the  yacht,  and  received  a  reply 
that  I  and  the  boys  were  well.  A  report  had  come  to  the  ferry 
landing  that  I  had  been  drowned,  but  this  report  had  been  kept 
from  my  wife,  who,  however,  suspected  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  therefore  telegraphed  and  waited  over  a  train  until  she  heard 
from  me. 

July  17  I  was  notified  of  my  election  as  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Free  Trade  League  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

August  4,  arrived  at  New  London  in  the  Clytie,^  and  beat  the  fleet. 

August  6,  Sunday,  most  of  the  fleet  left  for  Newport.  The  Clytie 
and  ten  other  yachts  preferred  not  to  sail  on  Sunday,  and  as  I  was 
Vice-Commodore  these  others  reported  to  me,  and  we  sailed  early 
Monday  for  Newport,  where  we  joined  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  It  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  yachts  to  remain  in  harbor  on  Sundays  during 
the  annual  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  at  a  meeting 
Saturday  evening  on  the  flag-ship,  I  favored  the  continuance  of  this 
custom,  but  the  majority  of  the  owners  voted  against  it. 

August  9  Clytie  beat  all  the  fleet  except  one  in  the  race. 

This  year  served  on  the  Central  Council  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

August  II,  was  with  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  fleet  at  Marblehead. 

August  21  to  25,  cruise  on  the  Sound. 

August  30,  started  from  New  London  in  the  Clytie,  with  a  party 
including  my  sisters,^  to  go  to  Newport,  where  there  were  to  be  some 
private  theatricals.  Had  no  sailing-master,  as  my  sailing-master  had 
been  called  home  by  serious  illness  in  his  family. 


'The  following  were  the  dimensions  of  the  Clytie:  load-water  line,  78.82  feet;  extreme 
breadth,  21.6  feet;  depth  from  top  of  floors  to  deck-beams,  7.74  feet;  tonnage,  gross  60.08, 
net  57.08;  draft,  about  9  feet  with  centerboard  up. 

"  Your  mother  seldom  went  yachting  with  me,  because  she  suffered  from  seasickness. 
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September  i,  started  early  to  return  to  New  London,  but,  owing 
to  fog  and  want  of  wind,  did  not  reach  Race  Rock,  off  New  London, 
until  3  A.M.  next  day. 

September  2  I  anchored  near  Race  Rock  and  was  very  glad  to  go 
to  bed,  as,  being  without  sailing-master,  I  had  been  scarcely  at  all 
away  from  the  wheel  for  twenty  hours. 

September  18,  returned  to  New  York  with  Mr.  Phelps,  who  had 
been  seriously  ill,  but  was  better. 

My  family  went  to  Richfield  Springs  this  autumn. 

September  19  I  served  on  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  to  select  site  for  out-of-town  club-house,  but,  because  of  great 
difference  of  opinion,  we  could  not  agree  to  recommend  any  site. 

The  latter  part  of  this  year  I  attended  numerous  meetings  of  a 
committee  to  provide  a  base  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  France 
had  given  to  the  United  States. 

I  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Manhattan  Storage  Company, 
corner  Forty-second  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

1883 

It  had  been  found  very  difficult  to  get  English  yachts  to  come  over 
to  race  for  the  America's  Cup,  because  the  rules  of  measurement  were 
so  different  from  the  English  rule.  Our  measurement  was  cubical 
contents  from  the  under  side  of  the  lowest  beam  of  the  deck.  The 
English  rule  did  not  measure  depth  at  all,  but  took  one  half  the 
breadth  to  arbitrarily  represent  the  depth,  so  that  a  yacht  of  twenty 
tons,  English  measurement,  would  sometimes  have  twenty  tons  of 
lead  on  her  keel.  The  discussions  were  interminable.  The  American 
boats  were  called  skimming  dishes,  and  the  English  boats  were  called 
shingles  on  edge. 

I  felt  it  was  very  important  in  the  interest  of  yachting  to  have  a 
renewal  of  these  international  races,  in  which  type  would  race  against 
type. 

February  i,  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  of  which  I  was  then  Vice-Commodore,  I  moved  "That  a  com- 
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BIRCH  ISLAND 
Boat  landing,   1883 


CAMP  LIFE 


ORIGINAL  DINING-ROOM 
At  Birch  Island  Camp,  1883 


ORIGINAL  KITCHEN 
At  Birch  Island  Camp,   1883 


THE  AMERICA'S  CUP  RACES 
mittee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  changing  the 
present  system  of  measurement,  and  to  consult  with  other  clubs  on 
the  matter,  also  to  consider  the  proper  fees  for  measurement."  The 
following  were  appointed  as  a  committee :  Messrs.  Stokes,  Lee,  Tams, 
Smith,  and  Lippett.  I  asked  to  be  excused  from  serving  as  chairman, 
and  at  my  request  Mr.  A.  Cary  Smith  was  appointed  chairman.  This 
committee  had  numerous  meetings.  The  Eastern  Yacht  Club  and 
the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club  and  other  clubs  sent  representatives  to 
confer  with  us.  At  the  third  general  meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  May  17,  1883,  Mr.  Tams,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Measurement,  presented  a  unanimous  report.  Much  discussion  fol- 
lowed, and  finally,  on  my  motion,  the  report  was  laid  upon  the  table 
and  made  the  special  order  of  business  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  club 
to  be  held  May  28.  At  this  meeting  I  was  in  the  chair  as  Vice-Com- 
modore.    After  a  full  and  exhaustive  debate,  our  report,  basing 

measurement  on  water-line  and  sail  area,  '"^        vs. a.  ^  ^^g  adopted 

2 
with  only  three  nays.    This  made  international  yacht-racing  possible 
here  and  revived  interest  in  it. 

March  15,  at  Mr.  Royal  Phelps's. 

March  28  my  daughter  Sarah  was  very  ill  with  pneumonia,  and 
Anson  had  scarlet  fever,  at  19  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  corner  Madi- 
son Avenue.  As  soon  as  they  were  well  enough,  we  moved  to  Staten 
Island,  where  all  the  children  had  measles. 

Sarah's  lungs  were  so  seriously  affected  that  we  were  advised  to 
take  her  to  the  Adirondacks.  We  had  to  drive  thirty-eight  miles 
from  Ausable.  After  leaving  camp,  she  went  with  Helen  and  Mrs. 
Killick,  the  governess,  to  Saranac  Lake  for  the  winter,  and  she  en- 
tirely recovered. 

July  9  I  wrote  to  Commodore  Smith,  New  York  Yacht  Club,  that, 
on  account  of  serious  illness  in  my  family,  I  could  not  go  on  the 
annual  cruise  of  the  club.^  We  went  early  in  July  to  Birch  Island, 
where  I  had  built  a  camp. 


One  child  had  had  pneumonia,  one  scarlet  fever,  and  eight  had  measles. 
1^2293 
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July  13,  got  my  deed  of  Birch  Island  from  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  Had  previously  bought  it,  March  31, 1877,  from  Mr. 
Norton,  for  $200,  but  found  that  he  had  included  it  in  a  mortgage 
to  the  insurance  company,  and  which  the  company  foreclosed.  So  I 
paid  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  $500  for  a  good  title. 

My  family  had  spent  most  of  the  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn 
there,  and  I  was  there  from  July  17  to  September  3.  I  bought,  at 
$1.50  per  acre,^  fifty  acres  on  mainland,  where  our  farm  now  is.  I 
also  bought  Pearl  Island,  High  Island,  and  two  islands  near  Birch 
Island.  In  later  years  I  bought  more  at  higher  prices.  After  Sep- 
tember 3  I  had  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in  New  York,  owing  to 
matters  of  litigation  connected  with  my  father's  estate,  of  which  I  was 
Temporary  Administrator. 

While  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  1883,  Dr.  Trudeau  and  I  had  much 
conference  regarding  arrangements  for  a  sanitarium  for  the  study  and 
cure  of  tuberculosis.  This  was  established  later  as  the  Adirondack 
Cottage  Sanitarium  at  Saranac  Lake,  and  has  become  very  successful. 
It  was  the  first  sanitarium  for  tuberculosis  here,  being  ten  years  earlier 
than  any  other,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  An  annual  fair,  largely  promoted  by  my  wife,  was  for 
manyyearsaveryimportantsourceofpecuniaryaid.  Dr.Trudeaumost 
generously  gave  his  valuable  professional  services  at  the  sanitarium. 

September  12  I  was  notified  that  I  had  been  elected  Treasurer  and 
Member  of  Council  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

December  21a  number  of  members  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  dined  at  our  house.  Among  them  were  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
D.  A.  Wells,  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Horace  White,  George  William 
Curtis,  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  J.  M.  Libby,  and  Everett  P.  Wheeler.  Mar- 
cellus  Hartley,  John  A.  Stewart,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  and  others  were 
also  at  the  dinner. 

December  22  the  Council  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion met  at  my  office. 

This  year,  1883,  I  served  again  on  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society. 


I  afterward  sold  about  five  acres  of  this  land  for  about  $1000  per  acre. 
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General  view  of  camp  from  breakwater 
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Landing  at 
BIRCH  ISLAND 


One  of  the  original  log  cabins 
BIRCH  ISLAND 

Ethel,  Mildred,  and  Carrie 
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January  4,  wrote  Commodore  Smith  that  I  was  unwilling  to  be  re- 
elected an  officer  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  as  I  would  not  be 
able  to  go  on  the  cruise.  I  had  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks  with  my 
family,  and  I  had  served  two  years  as  Vice-Commodore. 

My  father-in-law  and  I  were  directors  in  the  Second  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  was  a  large  stockholder  and  had  long  been  a  direc- 
tor. The  defalcation  of  the  president,  John  C.  Eno,  gave  us  much 
trouble  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  I  then  had  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  bank  until  a  permanent  president  should 
be  appointed.  In  July  Mr.  George  Montague  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Second  National  Bank,  and  this  was  a  great  relief 
to  me. 

February  1 1  to  13,  in  court,  father's  estate. 

February  13  wife  went  to  Montreal  with  some  of  the  family,  and 
returned  the  19th.  Caroline  had  pneumonia,  and  when  she  got  well 
enough  to  move,  we  took  her  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  she  had  an- 
other attack,  and  her  life  was  in  very  serious  danger. 

I  had  renewed  trouble  with  my  eyes  in  April. 

Arrived  in  New  York  April  29  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Wash- 
ington. 

My  sister  Dora  (Mrs.  Dale)  died  June  3,  after  a  painful  illness. 

June  6,  was  at  funeral  of  my  sister  Dora  and  at  burial  at  Phila- 
delphia, 7th. 

Later  this  month  took  my  family  to  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  Adi- 
rondacks, where  I  had  built  our  first  cabin^  on  Birch  Island  and 
where  we  had  formerly  lived  in  tents.  I  had  to  return  almost  imme- 
diately to  New  York,  on  account  of  matters  connected  with  my 
father's  estate. 

June  22  I  was  at  Saratoga,  where  Mr.  Phelps  had  a  cottage. 


'See  plates  at  pp.  229,  230,  231.  This  cabin  cost  to  build  $600,  one  half  of  which  was 
for  the  brick  fireplace  and  chimney,  the  bricks  having  to  be  carted  thirty-eight  miles  from 
Ausable  (no  nearer  railway  station)  to  Paul  Smith's,  and  carried  thence  by  rowboat  to 
Birch  Island. 
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July  i8  and  19,  at  Saratoga,  on  account  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

July  20,  at  New  London. 

July  23,  at  Birch  Island. 

July  3 1  to  August  1 1 ,  yachting. 

In  September  Sarah  and  Helen  went  to  Miss  Porter's  school  at 
Farmington,  Conn. 

I  attended  numerous  meetings  this  year  of  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  of  Directors  of  the  Free  Trade 
League,  Home  for  Incurables,  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  In  the 
last  two  I  had  succeeded  my  father  on  the  Board  of  Governors  or 
Directors. 

This  summer  I  sailed  a  race  in  the  Clytie  in  a  severe  storm.  It  was 
one  of  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  races,  of  which  I  sailed  many  dur- 
ing many  years,  and  with  amateur  crews.  I  was  accustomed  to  drill 
an  amateur  crew  each  year.  This  day  almost  all  the  boats  turned 
back  before  they  got  outside  of  Sandy  Hook.  The  Clytie  was  the  only 
one  in  our  class  that  kept  on.  We  parted  our  bobstay  and  the  port 
jib-boom  guy,  and  saved  the  masts  by  instantly  lowering  foresail  and 
jibbing.  The  mainsail  was  reefed,  but  we  carried  away  the  traveler. 
I  was  lashed  to  the  wheel,  fearing  we  would  be  pooped.  We  had  a 
pretty  close  thing  of  it  getting  back  inside  the  Hook,  where  the  club 
steamer  had  taken  refuge. 

1885 

April  6  I  resigned  from  the  Board  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

April  28,  Civil  Service  dinner  to  Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton,  father 
of  the  Pendleton  Bill,  or  United  States  Civil  Service  Law. 

In  July,  presented  my  father's  portrait  by  Huntington,  president 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
had  requested  to  have  it  painted  for  their  gallery.  It  was  copied  by 
Mr.  Huntington  from  the  original  portrait  by  him,  now  at  Brick 
House. 
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I  won  several  races  this  year  in  the  Clytie.  One  was  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  race,  July  1 1. 

Wishing  to  be  freer  from  business  cares,  I  declined  to  be  reelected 
a  director  of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank. 

This  summer  we  were  at  Birch  Island. 

This  autumn  and  the  following  winter  I  was  much  occupied  with 
matters  connected  with  my  father's  estate. 

1886 

In  January  my  son  Newton,  who  had  been  ill,  went  to  Bermuda. 

February  17,  after  the  death  of  my  friends  and  fellow-trustees, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  B.  Minturn,  I  resigned  trusteeship^ 
in  the  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Company,  as  I  did 
not  like  to  have  to  execute  papers  whenever  a  mortgage  was  paid  off 
or  a  change  made  in  securities  deposited  with  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  the  different  States.  I  had  found  it  annoying  when  abroad 
to  have  to  go  often  to  a  consul's  office  for  this  purpose.  I  had  wanted 
to  resign  before,  but  yielded  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  request  that  I  remain, 
as  he  had  earlier  yielded  to  my  request  that  he  remain. 

Told  Mr.  Phelps  I  could  not  conveniently  continue  to  be  a  director 
in  the  Mercantile  Bank. 

February  20  wife  and  daughters  sailed  for  Bermuda  for  the  benefit 
of  Sarah's  health.  I  went  there  later,  and  took  an  American  twenty- 
foot  cat-boat  with  me,  and  had  good  sport  racing  the  Bermuda  boats.^ 

My  sisters  were  with  us,  and  we  were  interested  in  visiting  places 
of  which  Mrs.  Holt  had  told  us.^ 

February,  1886,  I  made  my  report  as  Temporary  Administrator 
of  the  estate  of  James  Stokes,  deceased. 

May  I,  sailed  per  Servia  with  my  wife  and  sons  Graham  and  Anson, 
and  daughters  Sarah,  Helen,  Ethel,  Carrie,  and  Mildred.  Mrs. 
Killick,  our  governess,  went  with  us. 

We  stopped  for  some  time  at  Buckingham  Palace  Hotel  in  London. 


'  I  resigned  the  directorship  in  December,  1889. 

"  I  could  beat  them  in  smooth  water,  and  they  could  beat  me 

'  See  p.  154. 
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We  went  to  interesting  dinners  and  met  a  number  of  interesting  peo- 
ple. I  remember  particularly  a  supper  given  by  Henry  Irving,  after 
the  play,  in  the  old  silver  grill-room  adjoining  the  theater.  About 
twenty  sat  down  to  supper  at  midnight,  among  them  Lord  and  Lady 
Bury,  and  Toole  the  comedian,  who  sat  next  to  me.  Miss  Terry  was 
to  have  come,  but  was  ill. 

Another  evening  at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  Irving  and  Miss  Terry 
came  to  our  box,  and  asked  us  to  go  to  the  "Prince  of  Wales  Room" 
to  get  some  refreshments.  My  wife  and  daughters  did  not  go,  but  I 
went  with  Mrs.  John  Sherwood,  who  was  in  our  box. 

We  were  in  Paris  in  June,  and  I  was  present  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  when  Comte  de  Mun  made  his  very  great  speech  against 
expulsion  of  the  princes.  He  spoke,  I  think,  nearly  three  and  a  half 
hours.  A  wonderful  orator.  I  sat  in  the  diplomatic  box  with  the 
British  Ambassador  and  other  diplomats  and  ladies.  It  was  a  very 
impressive  occasion.  Many  leaders  took  part.  Members  of  the  Left 
insulted  de  Mun  and  stood  in  the  aisles  and  shook  their  fists  at  him. 
De  Mun  folded  his  arms  and  looked  as  if  saying,  "Gentlemen,  when 
these  amenities  are  over,  I  will  proceed."  Floquet  presided,  and 
seemed  not  to  really  care  to  stop  the  disorder.  He  made  a  slight 
noise  by  beating  on  the  table  with  an  ivory  paper-knife,  and  occa- 
sionally rang  his  bell. 

I  noticed  that  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Right  were  more  or 
less  bald,  while  many  of  the  Left  had  great  heads  of  hair,  some  of 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  washed  or  brushed. 

June  15,  left  Paris  with  Sarah,  Helen,  Graham,  and  Anson  for 
Cologne,  whence  we  went  up  the  Rhine  and  to  Switzerland,  where 
my  wife  and  Carrie  and  Mildred  joined  us.  We  were  at  Lucerne  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  I  received  an  invitation  to  preside  at  the 
American  dinner,  which  proved  a  poor  affair.  One  American  got 
drunk  and  left  the  table.  Another  American,  who  was  very  respect- 
able and  quite  sober,  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  his  speech,  and  his 
mother  cried. 

We  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  attend  the  five-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Sempach.  The  celebration  was  on  the  battle- 
field, and  was  something  like  German  opera  on  a  grand  scale.    Swiss 
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patriotic  societies  had  been  for  years  preparing  for  it,  and  the  mu- 
seums had  been  ransacked  for  costumes  and  armor.  In  the  cavalry 
charge,  much  of  the  new  tin  armor  came  to  pieces  and  was  strewn 
over  the  plain.  But  the  general  effect  and  the  choruses  were  grand. 
The  vast  crowds  did  not  cheer  as  much  as  the  Americans  would  have 
done,  but  drank  beer  and  smoked,  and  ate  cherries  and  pretzels  and 
raw  ham,  and  some  (many,  I  think)  cried. 

We  returned  home  end  of  August. 

My  father's  will  had  been  admitted  to  probate  June  27,  1886. 

October  16  Newton  and  Charles  Leland,  Jr.,  son  of  my  old  school- 
mate, and  their  tutor,  Mr.  Dickinson,  sailed  from  New  York  to  go 
around  the  world  via  Europe  and  Asia. 

October  28,  attended  the  unveiling  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  had 
a  seat  on  the  platform  and  close  to  where  the  speakers  stood.  Mr. 
Evarts  had  got  only  part  way  along  in  his  speech  when  the  applause 
was  mistaken  by  an  eminent  Frenchman  present  as  the  signal  for  him 
to  pull  the  rope  which  unveiled  the  statue,  upon  which  all  the  steam- 
boats and  steam-tugs  which  were  in  attendance  about  the  island  started 
their  steam-whistles,  and  the  crowds  on  board  them  cheered,  making 
a  terrific  din,  which  they  kept  up  for  a  long  while.  Mr.  Evarts  went 
right  on  with  his  speech,  and  President  Cleveland,  who  presided,  ap- 
peared as  if  giving  strict  attention  to  him,  although  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  what  the  orator  was  saying. 

November  11  I  made  a  contract  for  building  the  first  six  new  cot- 
tages on  our  place  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island.  A  number  of  our 
friends  had  left  Staten  Island,  and  there  appeared  indications  that  we 
might  wish  to  give  up  our  country  home  there,  where  we  had  spent 
most  of  our  springs  and  autumns  since  1868,  and  the  winter  after 
Anson  was  born  and  the  winters  that  Ethel  and  Carrie  were  born. 


1887 

My  son  Harold  Montrose  Phelps  Stokes  was  born  loth  January, 
at  northwest  corner  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  We 
were  then  living  in  the  house  which  had  lately  belonged  to  Mrs.  Cary, 
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Mr.  Astor's  sister,  and  which  I  leased  for  eight  years  from  1880,  my 
family  having  become  too  large  for  the  house  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  which  we,  therefore, 
sold. 

My  son  Newton  and  his  friend  Charles  Leland,  Jr.,  were  on  their 
way  around  the  world.  While  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  were  exposed 
to  typhoid  fever,  and  Leland  became  ill  soon  after  they  left  Cairo  to 
go  to  India.  So  they  returned  to  Cairo.  Leland  did  not  have  typhoid, 
but  January  13  we  had  a  telegram  from  Cairo  that  Newton  had  fever, 
and  on  the  15th  that  it  was  typhoid.  On  the  20th  the  tutor  tele- 
graphed: "Average  temperature  103,  fifteenth  day."  And  a  later 
telegram  of  the  same  date  said:  "Rigor  105,  slight  delirium."  As 
soon  as  my  wife  was  strong  enough  to  hear  the  news,  which  I  had  kept 
from  her  as  long  as  possible,  I  told  her  that  I  must  go  to  Newton,  and 
I  telegraphed  January  26  that  I  would  sail  Saturday  in  the  J5our^o^w^ 
and  that  mother  was  up. 

On  the  steamer  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  also  of 
Cardinal  Tischereau.  They  took  a  kindly  interest  in  Newton's  case, 
knowing  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  I  would  see  him  alive. 
My  son  Graham  went  abroad  with  me.  The  cardinals  were  going  to 
Rome  to  consult  the  Pope  on  questions  regarding  socialism.  I  had 
interesting  conversations  with  them  regarding  Henry  George's  book 
Progress  and  Poverty.  Cardinal  Tischereau  had  prohibited  its  being 
read ;  Cardinal  Gibbons  had  favored  it.  Each  saw  me  at  times  walk- 
ing on  the  deck  with  the  other,  and  knew  this  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Cardinal  Tischereau  told  me  that  he  had  used  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Father  in  writing,  "It  cannot  be  permitted,"  and  that 
there  was  a  material  difference  in  the  wording  of  the  book  as  pub- 
lished in  Canada  from  the  book  as  published  in  the  United  States. 

We  arrived  in  Paris  February  7,  and  left  same  day  for  Cairo  by 
the  quickest  route,  which  we  found  to  be  via  Naples. 

Arrived  in  Cairo  February  16.  Doctors  reported  case  almost  hope- 
less, and  advised  against  my  seeing  my  son,  saying  that  he  could  not 
recognize  me  and  that  he  was  delirious,  etc. ;  but  I  insisted  on  seeing 
him.  He  not  only  recognized  me,  but  said,  "Thought  you  would  come." 
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That  day  I  telegraphed:  "Arrived  well.  Newton  delighted,  slightly 
better."  Newton's  appearance  was,  however,  very  serious.  He 
looked  almost  like  one  of  the  mummies  at  Bulak. 

Graham  and  the  tutor  went  up  the  Nile,  I  remaining  in  Cairo.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  diplomatic  introduction  from  Secretary  of  State 
Bayard,  I  had  a  personal  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  which  I 
found  useful  here  and  elsewhere. 

I  told  the  United  States  representative  (Diplomatic  Agent)  that 
I  should  like  to  attend  the  Khedive's  levee,  which  was  to  be  held 
on  his  birthday.  He  went  to  the  palace  to  arrange  for  this, 
and  then  informed  me  that  the  Khedive  proposed  to  receive  me  in 
private  audience.  After  I  had  been  presented  in  the  audience-cham- 
ber, the  Khedive  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  a  drawing-room  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  grand  staircase.  There  he  sat  down  cross-legged 
on  a  large  sofa,  had  a  chair  placed  opposite  him  for  me,  and  ordered 
cofifee  and  tobacco. 

He  asked  me  how  my  son  was  getting  on.  Said  he  had  been  inter- 
ested regarding  his  severe  illness,  etc.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  said 
he  had  prayed  for  him,  or  that  prayers  had  been  made  for  him.  I 
think  it  was  a  reference  to  a  newspaper  statement  that  Newton  had 
been  prayed  for  in  the  English  church. 

He  said: 

"Mr.  Stokes,  I  am  a  Moslem.  My  name  is  Mohammed.^  I  go  to  mosque  on  Fri- 
days, but  I  believe  that  God  is  for  all.  When  I  was  a  boy  walking  with  my  tutor  in 
Cairo,  I  saw  a  Moslem  beating  a  Copt.^  I  stopped  and  asked  why  he  beat  him,  and  he 
replied,  'Because  the  Copt  says  God  is  for  all.'  I  said,  'The  man  is  quite  right ;  these 
words  are  in  the  Koran.'  I  remember  when  my  father  had  me  called  to  the  room  we 
have  just  left,  and  handed  me  a  telegram  from  the  Sultan,  which  stated  that  my  father 
was  deposed  and  I  was  Khedive.  I  went  to  my  mother,  and  she  said,  'My  son,  you 
look  triste;  are  you  not  glad  to  be  Khedive?'  I  said,  'Mother,  I  hope  God  will  give 
me  strength  to  do  my  duty.'  " 

He  also  said : 

"Wherever  you  travel  in  my  land  you  will  find  that  you  can  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience." 


A  middle  name.     His  common  name  was  Tewfik. 
'  Native  Christian. 
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These  last  words  he  spoke  very  distinctly  in  English.  He  repeat- 
edly began  to  speak  in  English,  and  when  he  got  a  little  excited  with 
speaking,  would  continue  in  French. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  greatly  interested  in  a  school  which  he  had 
started,  or  which  had  been  started,  in  Cairo,  on  the  model  of  the 
French  ficole  des  Arts  et  Metiers;  that  in  almost  every  Nile  steam- 
boat there  was  only  one  foreigner  employed,  a  Scotch  engineer. 

He  told  me  his  sons  had  been  studying  in  Switzerland  and  were 
now  in  Italy  or  Austria,  and  that  I  would  see  them  in  America. 

He  said  that  his  eldest  son  knew  English ;  that  one  day  when  this 
son  was  reading  the  London  Times,  he  showed  great  anger,  and  said: 
"Father,  when  I  grow  up  I  will  go  to  England  and  I  will  see  Lord 
Randolph  [Churchill]  and  say  to  him :  'How  dare  you  say  such  things 
about  my  father!'  and  I  shall  beat  him  with  my  fists."  After  telling 
me  this,  the  Khedive  laughed  immoderately. 

He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  to  submit  to  some  things 
which  pained  him  greatly.  He  said,  "Mr.  Stokes,  debt  is  slavery." 
He  told  me  he  had  but  one  wife. 

We  had  a  long  conversation.  I  was  rather  favorably  impressed 
with  the  Khedive.  I  am  confident  that  he  sincerely  desired  the  better- 
ment of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
by  foreigners  that  he  favored  enlightened  policies. 

April  1 1  Newton  drove  out  for  the  first  time.  He  had  had  fifty- 
two  days  of  fever,  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  typhoid  ever  known. 

While  in  Cairo  I  sold  the  Clytie,  by  telegraph,  for  $13,000,  to  Com- 
modore Alanson  Tucker  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club. 

On  the  19th  we  left  Cairo  for  Greece,  with  Dr.  Sandwith  and  an 
English  trained  nurse,  Mrs.  Mesher.  I  chartered  a  steam-yacht  of 
about  two  hundred  tons,  and  we  had  a  most  interesting  cruise  about 
the  archipelago  and  inside  of  the  Island  of  Euboea,  up  to  near  Ther- 
mopylae. We  visited  many  islands'  and  made  excursions  inland,  but 
Newton  was  not  able  to  do  more  than  land  at  different  points  and  sit 
with  his  nurse  on  the  shore.    However,  he  enjoyed  the  deck-house  on 


'  See  Vol.  IV,  Appendix  K. 
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YACHTING  IN  GREECE  IN  1887     ' 

the  yacht,  and  gained  strength.  We  went  via  Brindisi  and  Venice 
and  Lucerne  to  London,  where  we  arrived  June  i,  and  saw  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gull,  M.D.,  who  examined  Newton  very  carefully  and  gave  his 
opinion  that  he  would  fully  recover.^ 

In  Greece  we  had  two  guides  or  dragomen,  recommended  in  Mur- 
ray's handbook  as  the  best.  One  was  named  Apostolos  and  the  other 
Angelicus.  One  of  these  went  with  us  on  the  land,  but,  not  wishing 
to  go  to  sea,  recommended  his  friend.    They  were  both  good  men.^ 

I  remembered  reading  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  was  in- 
stalled rector  of  a  Scotch  university.  He  then  said  that  he  found  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  enabled  him  to  understand  the  modern 
Greek  as  spoken  by  natives  he  had  met  in  Greece,  and  he  argued  that 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  Greek  must  be  much  the  same  as  the 
ancient,  from  the  fact  that  Greek  priests  who  had  learned  from  their 
fathers,^  who  for  many  generations  had  been  priests,  and  had  never 
had  any  communication  with  Greece  since  the  division  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches — that  these  priests,  upon  going  to 
Athens,  were  able  to  converse  readily  with  the  natives.  Our  drago- 
man told  me  that  he  had  seen  Gladstone  in  Corfu,  and  had  been 
present  when  he  made  the  speech  in  Greek  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  being  restored  to  Greece.  I  said,  "Could  you  under- 
stand him?"  and  he  said,  "No."  "Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  him 
distinctly?"  and  he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  could  hear  him,  but  I  could  not 
understand  what  he  said." 

At  Chalcis  we  went  up  on  the  fortifications,  whence,  the  guide- 
book said,  Thermopylae  could  be  seen.  Not  being  able  to  see  it, 
one  of  our  party  asked  a  Greek  to  point  it  out.  He  opened  his 
mouth  and  shook  his  head.  A  number  of  other  Greeks  ran  up, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  have  ever  heard  of  Thermo/>ylae. 
At  length  one  of  them,  after  thinking  awhile,  said,  "Thermopylae," 


'  The  next  year  Newton  went  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  what  proved  an  unfavor- 
able day.     One  of  his  guides  gave  out  on  the  way. 

'When  visiting  Greece  the  second  time,  in  1889,  I  had  the  vastly  superior  advantage  of 
being  in  company  with  Professors  Mahafly  and  Waldstein,  men  of  very  eminent  Greek 
culture. 

'  Greek  priests  marry. 
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when  the  others  called  out,  "Thermo/iylae,  Thermo/>ylae,"  and  pointed 
toward  the  place.  I  was  reminded  of  hearing  a  country  young  man 
say  there  had  been  a  locomotive  accident.  For  a  time  no  one  at  the 
table  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  talking  about. 

I  should  have  liked,  on  many  accounts,  to  stop  over  for  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  in  London,  but  knew  that  my  wife  would  want  to  see  Newton 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  we  sailed  June  1 1  on  the  Etruria. 

On  arrival  in  New  York,  I  found  my  wife  had  been  disgusted 
with  some  conditions  at  Staten  Island,  where  the  opening  of  the 
Fall  of  Babylon  show  and  cheap  excursion  places  had  caused  the 
ferry-boats  to  be  overcrowded  and  had  brought  a  rough  element  to 
the  island.  So  she  had  moved  with  the  children  to  a  hotel  at  Islip, 
Long  Island.    We  never  returned  to  live  at  Staten  Island. 

We  went  to  Birch  Island,  where  Dr.  Sandwith  visited  us  in  August. 

Newton  entered  Harvard  this  year. 

My  sisters,  who  had  been  abroad,  arrived  home  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1887. 

March  24  Mrs.  Killick  died.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  John 
Killick  of  Settle,  England,  who  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
English  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  had  died  in  the  Suez  Canal  on  the 
way  out.  She  lived  for  twelve  years  in  our  family  as  governess,  and 
we  all  esteemed  her  highly.' 

This  autumn  Frank  James,  with  his  brother  Willie,  arrived  in  their 
yacht  Lancashire  Witch,  in  which  they  had  been  to  South  America. 

October  22,  had  a  letter  from  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  asking  me 
to  join  the  Church  Club.  I  had  considerable  correspondence,  and 
hesitated  some  time  about  joining  the  club,  because  I  feared  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  High-Church  party.  At  this  time  I  was  ves- 
tryman in  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  and  the  rector  urged  me 
to  join  the  club,  and  I  did  so,  and  some  years  later,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Potter  and  Mr.  Fordham  Morris  and  others,  I  became  a  vice- 
president. 

About  this  time  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall,  who  had  some 

'  She  was  buried  March  28,  in  grave  3,  lot  i,  Section  E,  Seton  Mount  Cemetery,  Rich- 
mond Turnpike,  Staten  Island. 
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years  before  served  as  a  Reform  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
where  he  had  been  active  in  trying  to  check  corruption,  asked  me  to 
join  him  in  a  movement  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  Colonel  Fellows 
to  the  position  of  District  Attorney. 

This  was  the  time  that  a  great  talk  was  being  made  about  the 
Broadway  railroad  steal,  in  which  almost  all  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men were  implicated.  Assistant  District  Attorney  Nicoll  had  had 
charge  of  the  trials,  and  had  secured  conviction  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Three  aldermen  were  convicted,  six  fled  to  Canada,  three  turned 
State's  evidence.    A  $500,000  bribe  was  proved. 

Certain  information  regarding  the  operations  of  Tammany  Hall 
politicians  was  offered,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  made  effective 
if  we  had  a  suitable  District  Attorney  who  would  push  Tammany 
Hall  to  the  wall.  Fellows  being  a  very  prominent  Tammany  Hall 
man  and  known  to  have  been  a  friend  of  a  number  of  the  guilty 
aldermen,  we  felt  that  he  could  not  be  relied  upon.  We  of  course 
considered  the  fact  that  Nicoll  had  been  elected  by  Tammany  was 
against  him,  but  he  belonged  to  a  good  family,  was  a  reputable  law- 
yer, and  certainly  had  attacked  and  convicted  a  number  of  the  alder- 
men. He  was  now  willing  to  run  against  Tammany  Hall,  and  we 
decided,  after  conference  with  a  number  of  Reformers,  that  he  was 
the  most  available,  and  most  likely  to  succeed  in  an  attack  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  shown  up  much  of  the  iniquity  that  investigat- 
ing committees  afterward  brought  to  light. 

We  had  a  mass-meeting  October  25  at  Cooper  Union,  which  was 
crowded  to  overflowing.  I  was  the  first  speaker,  calling  the  meeting 
to  order  and  proposing  Mr.  Marshall  for  chairman.  A  committee 
of  one  hundred  leading  citizens  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  anti- 
Fellows  campaign,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
was  composed  of  prominent  representative  men.  We  lost  the  election 
because  we  did  not  receive  the  Republican  support,  which  Elihu 
Root  and  other  prominent  Republicans  said,  and  no  doubt  supposed, 
we  should  have,  and  because  President  Cleveland  and  Congressman 
Hewitt  wrote  letters  speaking  well  of  Fellows.  Fellows  tickets  were 
distributed  at  some  Republican  booths,  and  it  is  said  that  a  trade  was 
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made  between  party  bosses  whereby  votes  were  given  for  Tammany 
District  Attorney  in  exchange  for  Democratic  votes  for  Republican 
members  of  Congress.  The  letters  of  Cleveland  and  Hewitt^  appear 
to  have  been  written  through  fear  that  the  Reformers  might  disrupt 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  City. 

November  2,  wrote  Reform  letter  to  Mr.  Lydecker.^ 

November  9  the  New  York  Free  Trade  Club,  of  which  I  had  been 
Vice-President,  issued  a  circular  letter  in  favor  of  establishing  the 
proposed  Reform  Club. 

November  25  Mrs.  Thomas  Stokes,  my  brother's  wife,  died. 

This  winter  I  was  very  busy  with  father's  estate. 


1888 

In  January  I  became  the  first  President  of  the  Reform  Club.  The 
members  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  were: 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes  Constant  A.  Andrews  R.  R.  Bowker 

George  Haven  Putnam  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain 

Russell  Sturgis  Eugene  Blackford  Henry  B.  B.  Stapler 

Everett  P.  Wheeler  William  M.  Ivins  E.  L.  Godkin 

Ira  Bursley  John  C.  Lloyd  E.  P.  Donnell 

The  Reform  Club  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
reception-room  21st  January,  where  I  presided,  and  Hon.  C.  R. 
Breckinridge,  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  D.  A.  Wells,  Hon.  M.  H.  Ford,  Hon. 
Henry  Watterson,  Hon.  M.  D.  Harter,  and  I  spoke. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 

"Fellow-Members  of  the  Reform  Club: 

"It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  congratulate  you  on  the  auspicious  circumstances  attending 
this  our  first  public  meeting.  .  .  . 

"A  large  surplus  accumulated  by  unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation  has  alarmed  all 
honest  classes  of  this  community.  .  .  . 

"That  skepticism  which  has  been  said  to  precede  every  great  advance  has  now  ap- 
peared even  in  the  strongholds  of  Protection.     The  coal-miners  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
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wool-manufacturers  of  New  England,  the  farmers  at  the  West  and  in  the  South,  have 
come  to  doubt,  at  least,  the  advantages  of  Protection,  and  to  question  whether  they  have 
not  been  deceived  by  crafty  efforts  of  monopolists,  who  have  made  colossal  fortunes  by 
selfish  tariff  legislation  and  who  now  seek  to  perpetuate  their  supremacy  by  trusts  de- 
signed to  crush  out  all  humble  producers.  .  .  . 

"The  Reform  Club  welcomes  tariff  reformers  generally,  including  those  who  would 
lessen  the  duty  on  a  single  raw  material  such  as  wool,  and  those  who  would  lift  some 
tariff  burdens  from  consumers,  those  others  who  would  do  away  with  the  principle  of 
Protection,  and  those  who  would  abolish  all  custom-houses. 

"We  desire  to  keep  our  understandings  open,  to  ascertain  facts,  to  consider  and  to 
weigh  methods,  to  investigate  theories,  to  proclaim  truth,  but,  above  all,  to  unite  in 
earnest  practical  efforts  for  whatever  measure  of  reform  it  is  possible  to  promptly  ob- 
tain. 

"For  my  single  self,  I  believe  in  Free  Trade  as  a  natural  right.  One  of  the  greatest 
wrongs  from  which  humanity  suffers  is  the  waste  of  human  energy  caused  by  forcing 
the  production  in  one  place  of  what,  with  less  human  effort,  could  be  obtained  else- 
where. Free  Trade  would  make  the  total  amount  of  human  labor  much  more  produc- 
tive, would  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  bless  the  earth  with  plenty,  peace,  and  good 
will. 

"But  Free  Trade  is  not  now  a  practical  issue  before  Congress.  The  people  are  not 
yet  ready  for  that.  Many  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  our  prosperity,  exceeding 
that  of  all  other  peoples,  is  because  of  Protection. 

"We  owe  this  prosperity,  under  God,  to  natural  advantages  and  to  freedom,  to  free 
land,  free  schools,  free  trade  among  all  States  of  this  great  land,  to  cheap  transporta- 
tion, to  national  financial  solvency,  to  the  absence  of  great  standing  armies. 

"Excessive  burdens  upon  production  caused  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
greatest  impediment  and  danger  to  our  prosperity  to-day  is  unnecessary,  unjust  tariff 
taxation.  Let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  now  to  remove  some  of  its  worst  features,  to 
obtain  free  raw  materials  and  to  stop  the  locking  up  of  surplus  in  the  treasury.  ..." 

February  3  family  started  for  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  I  followed 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  being  detained  by  estate  matters.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Scrymser  and  Admiral  and  Mrs.  George  Dewey 
were  at  the  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon,  where  we  stopped,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Marshall  arrived  soon.  We  were  much  interested  in  seeing  Mr. 
Marshall's  attentions  to  Miss  Josephine  L.  Banks,  whom  he  afterward 
married.  He  had  announced  his  intention  of  going  home,  but  stayed, 
and  when  asked  why,  said  he  had  heard  there  was  some  trouble  with 
a  bridge  on  the  way  north.  Mr.  Scrymser  asked,  "Is  it  a  cant-i-lev-er 
bridge?" 

Early  in  March  I  went  with  my  family  to  Brunswick,  Ga.  Went  to 
St.  Simon  Island  and  to  the  club  on  Jekyl  Island. 

March  11  Helen  and  Ethel  and  I  left  Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  New 
York,  intending  to  be  present  at  Anson's  confirmation. 
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March  12,  on  our  way  north,  we  encountered  a  severe  snow-storm 
between  Richmond  and  Washington,  and  before  we  reached  Phila- 
delphia our  train  and  many  others  were  blocked  by  the  snow.  This 
was  the  great  blizzard.  We  arrived  in  New  York  March  15.  Wife 
and  others  of  family  arrived  a  little  later,  having  stopped  at  Thomas- 
ville  on  the  way  north,  as  it  was  thought  best  for  Sarah  and  Caroline 
to  remain  longer  in  a  warm  climate. 

March  22,  tea  at  Hotel  Brunswick  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mrs. 
Bram  Stoker. 

At  the  house-warming  of  the  Reform  Club  at  12  East  Thirty-third 
Street,  April  12,  I  presided,  and  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  and  others  spoke. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES 

"Fellow-Members  of  the  Reform  Club: 

"As  your  President,  I  bid  you  welcome.  We  are  at  length  at  home.  It  is  pleasant  to 
have  so  commodious  a  home,  so  flourishing  a  family,  and  so  many  of  its  members  and 
distinguished  guests  gathered  at  this  house-warming. 

"On  December  6  reformers  throughout  the  country  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
wise,  brave,  and  patriotic  message  of  President  Cleveland,  a  message  which  demon- 
strated to  the  country  the  imperative  necessity  for  immediate  reform  of  the  tariflF.  This 
club  was  then  provisionally  organized,  and  on  January  21  of  this  year  we  had  our  in- 
augural dinner.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  fixed  American  habit  to  rely  upon  free  discussion,  upon  agitation  and  the 
development  of  enlightened  public  sentiment  to  correct  abuses  and  to  effect  reforms. 
Changes  with  us  are  slow.  Indeed,  a  Tory  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  lately 
declared  in  a  public  speech  that  the  'Americans  are  the  most  conservative  people  in  the 
world.'  And  another  leader  there,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  four  days  ago  used  similar  lan- 
guage. The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  any  important  reform  here  can  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  such  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
get  up  a  mass-meeting,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  hundred  eminent  citizens,  and  to 
find  a  large  portion  of  the  press  prompt  to  help  a  good  cause.  But  the  parties  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  abuses  have  a  great  advantage.  They  have  enormous  public 
plunder,  thorough  organization,  carefully  selected  and  experienced  chiefs  and  captains, 
permanent  halls,  meeting-places,  and  clubs,  including  more  than  ten  thousand  groggeries 
in  this  city.  It  is  this  organized,  persistent  effort  continued  throughout  the  whole  year 
that  defeats  our  spasms  of  reform.  ..." 

The  following  evening  Mr.  James  Russell  LowelP  delivered  be- 
fore the  club  an  address  on  "The  Place  of  the  Independent  in  Poli- 
tics."   This  was  very  generally  printed  in  the  newspapers  throughout 
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the  country,  and  produced  a  great  effect  in  sustaining  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Cleveland. 

To  accommodate  a  large  number  who  wished  to  hear  Mr.  Lowell's 
address,  we  engaged  Steinway  Hall,  and  after  the  meeting  there 
Mr.  Lowell  went  home  with  me,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  men 
came  to  supper  at  my  house.* 

In  my  address  to  the  club  in  Steinway  Hall,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Lowell,  who  was  to  speak  on  "The  Place  of  the  Independent  in 
Politics,"  I  quoted  from  the  Biglow  Papers  the  lines: 

"I  honor  the  man  who  is  willing  to  sink 
Half  his  present  repute  for  the  freedom  to  think." 

As  I  spoke  without  notes,  I  got  one  word  wrong  in  the  quotation,  say- 
ing "renown"  instead  of  "repute."  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr.  Lowell  might  wish  to  use  this  very  quotation  himself,  but  it 
seems  he  did,  and  when  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  intended 
to  do  so,  he  took  off  his  glasses,  turned  around,  and  complimented  me, 
but  said  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  this  one  word,  and  he  wanted 
to  quote  more  from  the  same  verses,  and  then  returned  to  his  reading 
again. 

I  think  this  was  the  last  but  one  visit  of  Mr.  Lowell  to  New  York. 
His  last  visit  was  for  three  days  at  the  house  of  my  sisters.  No.  37 
Madison  Avenue.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time,  but  they  told  me  how 
much  they  had  enjoyed  his  visit.  He  was  remotely  related  to  us. 
One  of  Governor  Dudley's  daughters  married  James  Russell  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  my  ancestor  Mrs.  Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Hartford, 
granddaughter  of  Governor  George  Wyllys,676  had  been  the  widow 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  of  Cambridge. 

May  24  Courtlandt  Palmer,  an  agnostic,  the  president  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  (printed  in 
that  paper  on  May  28) ,  referred  to  a  speech  I  had  made  the  previous 
year  before  that  club.  There  had  been  an  attack  on  religion,  and  I 
had  replied.    Bishop  Potter  had  written  congratulating  me. 


'  It  was  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Curtis  together.    They  were  a  very  inter- 
esting couple,  much  alike  and  greatly  liking  and  admiring  each  other. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  in  his  sermon  of  May  20,  had  spoken  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club  as  a  "doctrinal  cockpit"  that  had  best  be 
avoided  by  Christians.  He  spoke  as  follows,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times,  May  21,  1888: 

"  'We  do  not  care  for  the  pleasant,  patronizing  words  of  the  atheist  or  the  agnostic. 
He  occupies  distinct  grounds  from  ourselves.  He  is  a  mutineer  against  the  general 
heart  of  mankind  and  nineteen  centuries  of  useful  history.  Tenting  with  an  infidel  is 
treason  against  Christ,  and,  as  Christians  knowing  the  Lord,  we  can  be  about  more 
profitable  business  than  engaging  in  fencing-matches  with  the  distinguished  exponents 
of  unfaith.    It  advertises  Antichrist  at  the  expense  of  Christ.' 

"After  telling  the  story  of  an  old  preacher  who  never  preached  on  the  devil  because 
he  did  not  want  to  hear  him  so  much  respected.  Dr.  Parkhurst  said :  'Something  of  the 
same  consideration  suggests  the  regret  that  there  should  exist  in  our  city  what  we  might 
call  a  doctrinal  cockpit,  where  game-fowls  of  all  variety  of  feather.  Christian,  Jewish, 
infidel,  agnostic,  and  atheist,  are  let  in  upon  the  same  sand  to  attest  their  respective 
genius  for  picking  out  each  other's  eyes ;  and  bear  with  me  in  saying  that  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  a  shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the  infidels  who  maintain  the  pit,  a  good 
deal  shrewder  than  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  who  patronize  it.'  " 

This  led  to  my  letter  to  the  Times,  May  28 : 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"My  name  appears  in  your  issue  of  to-day  in  connection  with  discussions  regarding 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  As  numerous  friends  have  spoken  to  me  regarding  the 
part  I  took  in  a  debate  there  last  winter,  and  as  the  matter  has  been  misunderstood  by 
some  who  were  not  present,  I  hand  you  the  only  passage  in  my  address  which  referred 
at  all  to  religion  or  theology : 

"  'As  to  the  suggestion  in  our  President's  address  that  this  club  may  be  developed  into 
the  church  of  the  future,  I  cannot  share  that  expectation.  The  Nineteenth  Centur)' 
Club  is  a  philosophical,  scientific  association.  Every  true  church  is  and  ever  must  be  a 
body  of  believers,  believing  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  church.  The  church  can 
help  the  club  and  the  club  can  help  the  church,  but  the  one  can  never  develop  into  the 
other.  The  church  can  greatly  aid  our  work  by  encouraging  the  ablest  defenders  of  the 
faith  to  assist  here  our  search  for  truth.  Our  club's  methods  and  work  may  help  to 
remove  misunderstandings  among  the  churches.  Most  of  the  disputes  among  the 
churches  are  not  about  truths  plainly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  From  certain  revealed 
truths  good  and  learned  men  at  Princeton  deduce  opinions,  and  equally  good  and 
learned  men  at  Andover  deduce  other  opinions,  and  equally  good  and  learned  men  else- 
where deduce  different  opinions.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  churches  may  be  led  to  see 
that  such  human  deductions  may  best  be  treated  as  matters  for  fair,  free,  impartial  de- 
bate and  not  as  matters  of  faith  or  tests  for  church  membership.  But  many  good  and 
learned  men  still  think  such  free  debate  dangerous  and  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
Before  a  young  man  commences  his  course  in  a  theological  seminary  he  is  expected  to 
bind  himself  to  always  stick  to  a  particular  and  abstruse  system  of  human  theological 
deductions.  Children  on  joining  most  churches  are  required  to  profess  to  believe  in 
human  systems  of  theology  regarding  which  the  best  and  most  learned  men  differ.  Al- 
most every  denomination  has  as  unfavorable  an  opinion  of  a  religious  Mugwump  in  its 
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church  as  the  Republicans  have  of  their  Mugwumps  or  the  Democrats  have  of  the 
lately  developed  Democratic  Mugwumps.  As  to  those  truths  which  are  plainly  revealed 
and  about  which  Christians  are  generally  agreed :  When  any  giant  champion  defies  the 
armies  of  the  living  God,  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  manfully  fight,  not  to  stop  the  ears 
and  turn  the  back  and  sneer  and  curse.  The  Apostle  Paul  took  prominent  part  in  de- 
bates with  the  heathen  and  with  Christians,  and  for  two  years  he  disputed  daily  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus  at  Ephesus.  True  faith  need  not  fear  a  fair  field  of  free  discussion. 
Shadows  may  pass  over  the  field,  but  the  light  ever  will  prevail.  Our  debates  may 
show  the  churches  some  advantages  of  free  discussion  of  honest  questions  which  are 
dangerous  only  when  misunderstood,  confined,  and  persecuted,  but  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Club  ought  not  to  attempt  to  develop  into  what  our  President  calls  "the  church  of 
the  future."  The  mission  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  is  to  uphold  and  to  advance 
the  principle  and  practice  of  free,  fair,  and  impartial  debate  as  useful,  safe,  and  necessary 
to  society.' 

"Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
"54  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
"Monday,  May  28,  1888." 


I  was  a  vice-president  of  this  club  for  a  number  of  years.  It  had 
many  good  debates,  and  was  the  leading  debating  club  in  New  York. 
I  was  much  urged  by  President  Courtlandt  Palmer  to  debate  with 
Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll  on  the  "Limits  of  Toleration."  Colonel 
Ingersoll  sent  me  his  theses.  The  first  of  these  was:  "There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  for  whoever  says, 
'I  tolerate  you,'  declares,  'I  have  a  right  to  persecute  you.'  "  I  de- 
clined to  debate. 

In  January  and  February  I  attended  before  Charles  E.  Miller, 
Esq.,  Referee,  hearings  regarding  my  accounts  as  Temporary  Admin- 
istrator of  father's  estate.  Mr.  Miller  had  been  appointed  June  3, 
1886,  and  reported  June  10,   1888,  approving  my  accounts.^     The 


'  See  p.  224. 

"Referee  Charles  E.  Miller,  who  was  appointed  by  the  court  June  3,  1886,  to  take 
testimony  on  the  fifty-two  objections  and  issues  raised  by  the  contestant,  Henry  Dale, 
against  Administrator  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  in  the  accounting  for  the  estate  of  the  late 
James  Stokes,  has  handed  down  a  decision  which  completely  knocks  the  contestant  out 
of  court. 

"Butler,  Stillman  &  Hubbard  appeared  for  the  Administrator,  and  Theron  G.  Strong 
for  Dale.  It  has  been  a  long,  expensive,  and  bitter  controversy,  and  a  number  of  eminent 
counsel  have  been  engaged  in  the  case;  but  in  the  end  the  contestant  absolutely  failed  to 
sustain  a  single  one  of  the  fifty-two  charges. 

"James  Stokes  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  August  i,  1881,  was  of  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.  Mr. 
Stokes  was  an  old  and  representatii'e  citizen,  and  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  from 
$6,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  equally  divided  among  his  children;  but  a  contest  was  at  once 
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fifty-two  objections  and  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Dale's  lawyers  were  all 
overruled  in  my  favor,  and  the  referee  was  sustained  by  the  court/ 

We  were  at  the  Dorr  place  at  Lenox  this  summer. 

I  presided  at  many  dinners  of  the  Reform  Club,  among  others  at 
one  held  June  i6,  1888,  in  the  assembly-room  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  at  which  were  present  Messrs.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representa- 
tives; C.  R.  Breckinridge,  Benjamin  Wilson,  Warner  Miller,  who 
were  all  members  of  that  committee,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  others, 
including  Messrs.  D.  A.  Wells,  R.  B.  Roosevelt,  and  many  other 
important  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  read  an  im- 
portant telegram  I  had  received  from  President  Cleveland: 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  16,  1888. 
"To  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  President, 

"12  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York: 
"At  this  late  hour  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Reform  Club  for  its  kind  invi- 
tation, and  my  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  same.     I  hope  the  occasion  will  be  one 
which  will  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  club  and  add  to  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of 
information  and  instruction  to  the  people. 

"Grover  Cleveland." 

I  also  read  important  letters  from  Speaker  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

About  this  time  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  Secretary  of  State 
Bayard  came  to  me,  showing  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bayard,  and  asked 
me  if  I  could  speak  French,  etc.,  and  if  I  should  like  the  Austrian 
Mission.     This  I  should  have  liked,  but  the  serious  illness  of  my 

started  on  all  the  usual  grounds  by  his  invalid  daughter  and  her  husband,  Henry  Dale. 
The  major  part  of  Mrs.  Dale's  share  was  left  in  trust  for  her,  to  go  to  her  children, 
should  any  be  living  at  the  time  of  her  death;  otherwise  this  money  was  to  revert  to  the 
Stokes  family. 

"Before  the  trial  was  ended,  Mrs.  Dale  died,  childless,  from  a  malady  which  had  for 
years  afflicted  her  and  rendered  her  life  precarious;  but  her  husband,  to  whom  she  had 
willed  her  estate,  though  soon  remarrying,  proceeded  to  push  his  claims  and  the  will  suit 
under  his  first  wife's  name  more  bitterly  than  ever. 

"The  facts  that  the  death  of  the  first  Mrs.  Dale  occurred  soon  after  that  of  her  father, 
and  that  she  left  no  children,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  her  husband  in  continuing 
the  groundless  contest  have  proved  to  the  public  that  old  Mr.  Stokes  knew  what  he  was 
about  and  did  a  wise  thing  in  making  the  will  just  as  he  did." — New  York  World,  June 
10,  1888. 

'Among  my  counsel  were  Hon.  William  M.  Evaits  and  Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.  Father 
was  one  of  the  senior  partners  in  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co. 
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DEATH  OF  I.  N.  PHELPS 

father-in-law,  and  other  matters  here,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
consider  the  matter  favorably. 

I  was  invited  to  meet  a  number  of  prominent  politicians  claiming 
to  be  Reformers,  and  was  disgusted  to  find  that  some  of  them  sup- 
posed me  to  be  an  office-seeker  and  proffered  me  assistance. 

August  I  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  Phelps,6  died  at 
his  summer  residence  at  Saratoga.^ 

Mr,  Phelps  was  a  very  successful  merchant  and  banker.^  He  had 
many  friends  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  high  character,  great 
kindness,  wise  counsel,  and  remarkable  business  ability.  His  advice 
was  much  sought  in  banking  circles.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Mer- 
cantile and  Second  National  banks,  and  vice-president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  which  he  frequented.  He  told  very  interesting  stories 
of  his  early  life.  His  father,  Joseph  Phelps,'23  was  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  landowner  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  noted  for  his  culture  and 
refinement.  Joseph  Phelps '2  late  in  life  lost  much  of  his  property 
through  indorsing  for  friends,  and  I.  N.  Phelps 6  left  the  Hartford 
Academy  at  about  thirteen  years  of  age  and  entered  the  country  store 
of  Mr.  Asa  Butler,  at  East  Windsor,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  near 
Enfield,  Conn.,  and  became  a  partner  when  twenty-one. 

He  worked  very  hard.  He  usually  got  up  at  four,  and  when  he 
closed  the  store  after  every  one  had  left  at  night,  he  often  had  to  put 
snow  in  the  stove  to  extinguish  the  fire.  On  days  that  were  too  cold  for 
people  to  come  to  the  store,  he  used  to  go  out  collecting  bills. 

In  1830  Mr.  Phelps  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  for  a 
time  on  the  Battery,  then  moved  to  Pineapple  Street,  Brooklyn,  and 
later  to  103  Ninth  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York.  In  1830  he 
commenced  a  hardware-importing  business  at  100  Pearl  Street. 

From  1834  to  1848  he  was  a  partner  in  the  large  hardware  house  of 
Sheldon,  Phelps  &  Co.,  27  South  William  Street,  and  afterward  with 
John  J.  Phelps,  a  distant  cousin  (father  of  Hon.  William  Walter 
Phelps),  established  the  firm  of  I.  N.  and  J.  J.  Phelps,  bankers,  45 


'  He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
"  See  p.  185.  '  See  portrait  facing 
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Wall  Street.  Later  my  father  James  Stokes,^*  Mr.  Phelps,  and  I 
formed  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Stokes  &  Co.,^  foreign  bankers,  at  45  and 
47  Wall  Street,  where  the  United  States  Trust  Company  is  now 
located.  Mr.  Phelps  was  a  trustee  and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the 
United  States  Trust  Company.  His  partner  J.  J.  Phelps  was  also  a 
trustee.  They  were  also  directors  of  the  Erie  Railway  in  its  early 
years,  when  this  railway  had  its  office  at  45  Wall  Street. 

My  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Sarah  Maria  (Lusk)  Phelps,?^  had  died 
7th  March,  1867.  She  was  of  a  noble  Christian  character.  She 
showed  me  great  kindness  and  affection,  and  I  felt  her  loss  deeply. 

December  15, 1868,  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps  6  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Anna  F.  (Swartwout)  MauUin,^  widow  of  Joseph  Maullin  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.    My  wife  and  I  became  very  fond  of  her. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  parents  and  in  my  father-in-law, 
mother-in-law,  and  step-mother-in-law. 


'This  business  was  commenced  January  i,  1879. 

'See  pp.  186,  188. 

'  Her  patience  and  Christian  fortitude  under  the  severe  trials  of  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness won  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her.  The  cheerful  and  exemplary  manner  in 
which  she  talked  of  her  approaching  death  and  made  arrangements  for  her  funeral  and  for 
distribution  of  her  property,  etc.,  was  most  impressive.  See  p.  206.  She  died  May  31, 
1907.    See  Vol.  III. 


END  OF  VOL.  I 


Vol.  II  is  appendix  to  Vol.  I 
Narrative  to  be  continued  in  Vol.  Ill 
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Abbott,  Rev.  Lyman,  207 
Abbreviation  of  names,  84,  119 
Abjohn,  43,  49,  50 
"Abraham  Nevcland,"  30 
Abstainer,  128 
Accumulation  of  money,  10 
Acquaintance  of  grandfathers,  69 
Acrimonious  discussions,  77 
Activity  in  trade,  57 
Adair,  Mrs.  John,  140 
Adam  Smith  Centennial,  216 
Adams,  Rev.  Mr.,  88 

Charles  Francis,  106,  216 

John  (immigrant),  9 

Robert,  65 

Rev.  Dr.  William,  r4i,  207 
Addresses  (speeches),  A.  P.  Stokes,  242,  243,  244 
Addresses  (street)  :  Anson  G.  Phelps,  88 

Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  249 

Thomas  Stokes,  66,  67 
Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  230 
Adirondacks,  2r5,  216,  230.    See  Birc/i  Island 
Adversity,  times  of,  10 
Advertisements,  A.  G.  Phelps,  87 
Age  of  grandfathers,  69 

Captain  Thomas  Stokes,  47 
Agnostic  influences,  141 
Agreement  signed  by  heirs  of  James  Stokes,  41, 

42 
Albemarle,  Lady,  57 
Albion  Place,  r3 
Alcoholic  drinks,  128 
Alcock,  George,  9,  no 

Dr.  John,  no,  in 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  9 
Aldermen,  241 
Alexander,  James  W.,  157 
Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  208 
Alger,  Russell  A.,  225,  226 
All  Hallows,  Barking,  23 
Allaways,  Thomas,  45,  173 
Allurements  of  fashion,  22 
Alway,  Miss,  45 
Amateur  crew,  232 
Amelioration  of  society,  10 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  72 

Bible  Society,  5,  72,  73,  85,  89 

Board   of   Commissioners  for   Foreign   Mis- 
sions, 85,  89,  156 


American  College  of  Heraldry,  ^,  43 

customs,  13s 

dinner.  Lucerne,  234 

Family  Antiquity,  43 

Free  Trade  League,  227,  232.    See  Free  Trade 

Home  Missionary  Society,  89 

Social  Science  Association,  230 

Sunday  School  Union,  5 

Tract  Society,  5,  73,  85 

War,  19,  29,  31,  57 

yachts,  228 
America's  Cup,  228 
Amputation,  7 

Amusements  at  Ansonia,  158 
Amusing  stories,  77 
Ancestors,  distinguished,  3,  4,  5,  92 
Ancestors'  names,  8,  9,  10,  60,  82,  92,  184,  184, 

185,  1S3,  186 
Ancestry  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  94,  95 

Sarah  Maria  Lusk,  7^5,  186 

Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  1S4. 

Caroline  (Phelps)  Stokes,  82,  92 

James  Stokes,  60 
Angas,  Emma,  128,  167 

George  Fyfe,  167 
Angelicus,  239 

Animosities,  political  and  personal,  10 
Annals  of  Stokes  Family,  45 
Anson,  Lord,  84 

Ansonia,  84,  85,  90,  150,  156,  158,  158,  159,  160, 
166,  173,  181 

Brass  &  Battery  Company,  218 

Brass  &  Copper  Company,  150,  151,  217 

Clock  Company,  151,  217 

Land  &  Water  Company,  151 

Library,  160,  214 

Mills,  85,  138,  160 

residence,  is8 
Anst,  England,  45 
Antinomians,  102 
Antislavery  cause,  141 
Apjohn.    See  Abjohn 
Apoplexy,  58,  157,  221 
Apostolos,  239 

Appearance  of  James  Stokes,  144,  160 
Appendices,  xiii,  xiv 
Arabella,  93 

Arbuthnot,  W.  Reierson,  Jr.,  213 
Ardent  spirits,  128,  134 
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Argent  and  ermine,  43 
Arizona  copper  property,  217 
Arms,  41,  43,  44,  51,  52 

of  first  settlers,  117 

on  mantelpiece,  41 

on  silverware,  41,  51 
Armstrong,  Sarah,  39 

William,  39 
Army  cloth,  23,  67 
Arnold,  19,  37,  38,  40,  55,  56,  57 

Aldous,  38,  55 

Benedict,  56,  57 

Charity,  55 

Frank,  56 

Harriet,  182,  198 

Mary,  37 

Matthew,  19,  55 

Matthew  (of  Wapping),  38,  55,  56 

Richard,  56,  63 

Sarah.    See  Stokes 

Sarah  (of  Corsham),  44 

Thomas,  son  of  Captain  Thomas  Arnold, 
56 

Thomas,  Captain,  of  Lowestoft,  56 

Thomas,  Dr.,  55 

Thomas   (of  Rugby),  55 

William  (of  Tower  of  London),  52,  56 

William,  44 
Arnold  circle,  53 

house,  60 

pedigree,  57 
Arnolds  of  London,  38,  57 

Lowestoft,  19,  38,  56,  57 
Arrival  in  New  York  (Thomas  Stokes),  26, 

71 
Aspinwall,  75,  76 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 

Poor,  II,  145 
Astor  Library,  159 
Astor  Place  Riot,  139 
Athenians,  2,  54 
Atlantic  (ship),  191 
Atlantic  Hotel,  76 
Attack  on  religion,  245 
Atterbury,  Benjamin  B.,  136,  138 

Olivia  (Phelps),  136,  138,  183 
Audebez,  Pasteur,  164 
Ausable,  N.  Y.,  231 
Austria,  191,  200 
Austrian  Mission,  248 
Authorities  regarding  ancestry,  8 

Backgammon,  79 

Back's  London  Hotel  at  Dover,  80 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  107,  108 

Bailiff  of  Tewkesbury,  112,  113 

Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  Chief  Justice,  4 

Baldwin's  regiment,  90 

Baltimore,  Md.,  25,  76 

Bandini,  Donna  Arcadia,  175,  177 

Bank  of  England,  30,  31,  33 

Banks,  New  York,  123 


Banks,  Thomas,  45,  69,  134,  IJ^  ifig 

Bantry  Bay,  171 

Baptism,  13,  72,  149,  156,  190,  207 

of  William  Stokes's  children,  37-39 
Baptismal  certificate  of  W.  A.  Stokes,  22 
Baptist  belief,  71,  72,  127,  149 

church  in  Fifteenth  Street,  156 

Missionary  Union,  72 
Baptists,  American  and  English,  127 
Bargain  's  a  bargain,  loi 
Barking,  37,  39 

All  Hallows,  23 
Barnum's  Museum,  143 
Barton,  Clara,  208 
Battery,  28,  249 

Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  237,  248 
Beach  Street,  67 
Beecher,  Catherine,  120 

Harriet,  120 
Beekman  Street,  88 
Beer,  128,  134 
38,       Belgium,  209 

Bell,  Mrs.,  18,  19 

Hannah,  19 

Susannah,  19 
Bellevue  Hospital,  11,  145,  211 
Bellingham,  Governor,  11 
Benevolence  of  A.  G.  Phelps,  88,  89 

Mrs.  Caroline  (Phelps)  Stokes,  141,  158 

James  Stokes,  11,  140,  145 

Olivia  and  Caroline  Stokes,  141,  142,  214 
Benjamin,  Samuel,  157 
Bennington,  Vt.,  77 
28,       Berea  College,  214 

Berkeley  (Lords),  50,  51 
Berkeley  Castle,  50 
the       Berkshires,  123.    See  Lenox 
Bermuda,  154,  219,  233 
Besant,  Sir  Walter,  22,  26,  34,  38,  39 
Betts  Street,  London,  38,  56 
Betty,  18,  28 
Bible,  57,  75,  78,  127,  130,  184,  192 

of  Caroline  Phelps,  54 
Bibles,  family  records,  38 
Biblical  historical  chart,  133 

tiles,  133 
Bigloia  Papers,  245 
Billiter  Street,  London,  38,  56 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Stokes,  20,  22, 

25.  74.  136 
Birch  Island,  215,  216,  228,  229,  229,  230,  231, 

231,  232,  234,  240 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  85,  86,  150,  160 
Birth  of  Governor  Dudley,  93 

Caroline  Phelps,  83 

Helen  L.  Phelps,  190 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  13 

James  Stokes,  17,  64 

Thomas  Stokes,  19 

Thomas  Stokes's  children,  62-65 
Birthright,  47 
Bissell,  Clark,  120 
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Bissell,  John,  lo 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  125,  173 
Blarney  Castle,  199 
Blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  11 
Blind  Asylum,  85,  121 
Blizzard,  244 
Block  Island,  87,  no,  in 
Block  numbers,  xiii 
Bloody  Assizes,  46 

Blue  Coat  School,  23,  53,  128,  173,  182,  212 
Blue  moire  dress,  141,  196 
Bluemantle,  107 
Boarding-school,  75,  159 
Bogue,  David,  21,  152 
Bpnaparte,  76,  77,  216,  217 
Bonds  of  an  American  State,  29 
Books,  37,  143,  148,  14S,  153 
"Born  again,"  20 

Boulter,  Ann  Elizabeth  (Halesworth),  17,  26 
Elizabeth  Ann.     See  Stokes 
Hugh  (Archbishop),  29,  32,  43 
James,  17,  26,  29,  32,  s^,  57,  79i  124 
James,  Jr.,  31,  32 
Margaret,  30,  31 
William,  31 
Boulter  arms,  32,  43 
family,  30,  31,  57 
left  out  of  signature,  29,  130 
Box  desk,  57 

Bradstreet,  Ann  (Dudley),  95,  103 
Brainerd,  Cephas,  109,  248 
Breen,  Margaret  J.,  xiii 
Brick  House,  xiv,  119,  232 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  148 
Brisbie,  Mary  (Smyth),  107 
Bristol,  39,  41,  52,  65,  80,  121,  125,  126,  165,  173, 

205 
British  Museum,  3,  6 
British  Tree  of  Liberty,  24 
Brixton,  England,  33,  168,  169 
Broadway,  66,  88 
property,  66 
railroad  steal,  241 
Brougham,  Lord,  79,  80,  144 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  216 
Bub  and  Beelzebub,  158 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  76,  213 
Buffalo-hunting,  180 
Bunyan's  works,  148 
Burder,  George,  21,  152 
Burns,  Hon.  John,  7 
Burr,  Aaron,  76 

-Hamilton  duel,  15 
Bury,  Lord  and  Lady,  234 
Business  cares  and  hours,  79 
Business  interests  of  L  N.  Phelps,  185,  249,  250 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  162,  165,  170,  208,  209, 

zn,  218,  223,  224 
James  Stokes,  66,  79,  123,  124,  126,  127,  129, 

165,  170 
Thomas  Stokes,  21,  28,  66 
Butler,  Asa,  249 


Butler,  Helen,  190 

Butler,  Stillman  &  Hubbard,  247 

Cadogan,  Rev.  Bromley,  22 

Cairo,  236,  237 

Calendar,  changes  in,  98 

California,  174-177 

Calne,  Wilts,  47,  56,  59,  80,  144 

Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England,  127 

Cambridge  Agreement,  9,  96,  97 

Canada,  29,  30,  206 

Canadian  boundary  question,  124 
cousin,  29,  30 

Canal-boat  journey,  213 

Canals,  39 

Cannon  Street,  London,  38 

Canonicus,  101 

Carey,  William,  34,  52 

Carlisle,  Speaker,  248 

Carpet  manufacture,  186 

Carved  wood  chest,  119 

Carving  meats,  78 

Carwardine,  Percy  Harlakenden,  105 
Thomas,  105 

Case,  86 

"Casting  all  care,"  60 

Castle  &  Falcon,  21,  34 

Catamaran,  215 

Catecaszy,  M.,  208 

Catechism,  142 

Caucus,  78 

Cecil,  Pastor,  21 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  15 

Centennial  Exposition,  215,  216 

Centicelli,  212 

Central  Park,  81,  194 

Central  Trust  Company,  205,  206,  219 

Chalcis,  239 

Chalk,  Rev.  Richard,  71 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  88,  123,  208,  211,  232 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  234 
Chancery  proceedings,  47,  49,  50 
"Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,"  215 
Characteristics  of  children,  4 

James  Stokes,  77,  78,  149,  i6o 
Charing  Cross,  20,  24 
Charitable  and  religious  institutions,  10 
Charitable  work  of  James  Stokes.    See  Benevo- 
lence 
Mrs.  James  Stokes,  140 
Olivia  and  Caroline  Stokes,  141,  142,  214 
Charity  Organization  Society,  227,  230,  232 
Charles  I,  8,  102,  103,  113,  120,  144 
Charles  II,  109 
Charleston,  S.  C,  76,  87,  157 
Chart,  preparatory,  6 

semicircular  genealogical,  xiii,  xiv,  40,  60,82, 
1S4,  1S5 
Charter  of  Connecticut,  109 

Massachusetts,  96,  97 
Charter  Oak,  112,  160 
Charters  of  New  England,  97 
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Chaumont,  de,  70,  217 
Checkers,  142 
Chelmsford,  England,  49 
Chepstow,  England,  125 
Chest,  carved  wood,  119 
Children,  v,  4,  78,  135 

of  Thomas  Stokes,  62-65 

of  William  and  Sarah  Stokes,  37-39 
China,  fluted  bowls,  34 

willow  pattern,  136 
Chippinge,  go 
Cholera,  139,  2n 

Christ  Church,  Staten  Island,  207,  215 
Christian  at  JVork,  207 
Christian  religion,  100 
Christopher  Street,  123,  145 
Christ's  Hospital,  23,  212.     See  Blue  Coat 

School 
Chronological  events,  26,  27 

form,  xiv 
Church,  127,  144,  149,  196,  207 

Club,  240 

going,  127,  141,  144,  149,  196 

Missionary  Society  of  London,  126 

of  England,  23,  127 

of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  226,  240 

records,  7,  37-39,  40 
Cincinnati,  29 
Circus,  143 
City  Hall,  New  York,  28 

property,  66,  67,  190,  224 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  216,  232 

War,  126,  170,  172 
Clarens  Cottage,  168,  169 
Clark,  Dr.  Alonzo,  201 

Joseph,  119,  120,  184 
Clay  and  Polk  campaign,  135,  149 
Clergymen,  lines  of,  4,  187 
Cleveland,  Aunt,  17,  18,  32,  61 

Charlotte,  32,  168 

Grover,  58,  235,  241,  248 

house  of,  102 

James,  32 

William,  168 
Cliff  Street,  69,  70,  88 

Clifton,  England,  52,  79,  126,  130,  165,  173, 
Clifton  Cottage,  62,  77,  126,  127,  130-135, 
140,  142 

alterations,  132 
Clinton,  Governor,  140 

Theophilus,  96 
Close  communion,  73,  127 
Cloth,  23,  28,  66,  124,  129,  147 

importation,  28,  129 
Clothier,  43 
Clothiers'  Guild,  43 
Clothing  manufacture,  66 

trade,  43,  66 
Clubs,  147 

Clytie,  219,  2/p,  226,  227,  228,  228,  232,  233, 
Coach,  86,  121 
Coal  business,  38,  39,  44,  52,  55,  67,  124 


Coal  heaver,  38,  39 

merchant,  36,  39,  52,  55,  68 

works  (Richard  Stokes),  41,  52 
Coats,  Sarah,  37 
Cobden  Club,  214 
Codfish,  181 
Coleman,  56 
Colgate,  Charles,  64,  129 

Sarah  (Stokes),  64 

Deacon  William,  64 
Colleges,  173 

Colonial  clergymen,  4,  187 
Colonization  Society,  85,  152 
Colored  Home,  194 

Orphan  Asylum,  139,  141,  142 

race,  141,  142 

servant,  81 
Colosseum,  130,  133 
Colquhoun,  38 
Columbia  Debating  Club,  159 

University,  69,  215 
Combe,  Thomas,  108 
Comegy,  Miss,  194 
Corapton,  Lord,  95 

Conditions  in  New  York  in  1732-1850,  26,  27 
Confirmations,  208,  243 
Confirmed  titles,  3,  119 
Congregational  Church,  142 
Connected  in  England,  founders  of  the  colonies, 

10,  107 
Connecticut  Courant,  85,  86,  87,  141 
Connecticut  election  cake,  136 
Conservative,  James  Stokes  a,  78,  147 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  39 
Constitution  of  Connecticut,  104 
Contents,  vii,  viii 
Continental  money,  90 
Controlling  influence,  102 
Controversy  (James  Stokes  will),  58,  78,  247 
Conts,  Cave  Johnson,  175 
Conventicle  Act,  26 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  72 
Conversations,  78,  79 
Convicts,  133 
205       Cooper,  Peter,  146 
i37_       Copford  Hall,  37,  103,  105,  134 
Copper  buying,  127 

mining,  Michigan,  177,  178 
Copperopolis  mines,  176 
Corned  beef,  153 
Corresponding  Society,  24,  25 
Corsham,  England,  44 
Cossitt,  Elizabeth,  206 

F.  H.,  206 
Coster,  Henry  A.,  13,  15,  i6,  66 
Coster  or  Phelps  house,  13-15,  88,  151 
Cottages  at  Staten  Island,  235 
Country  gentleman,  James  Stokes's  grandfather 
238  a,  52 

Court  of  Connecticut,  3,  113,  119 

holden  for  election  of  officers,  92 
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Court  records,  7 

Courtship  of  Thomas  Stokes,  17,  18 

A.  P.  Stokes  and  H.  L.  Phelps,  182 
Cracow,  200 
Creditors,  66 
Crest,  42,  52 
Cromwell,  Oliver  (Protector),  25,  102,  105,  113 

Oliver,  219 
Cruises  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  227,  229 
Cruising,  227,  228,  238 
Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  193 
Curtis,  George  William,  230,  244,  245 
Cutting  streets,  13,  15,  133 

Daguerre,  151 

Dale,  Dora  (Stokes),  215,  231,  247,  248 

Dancing,  142,  149,  197 

Dane  at  Copford  Hall,  134 

Davies,  Elder,  71 

Davis,  Jefferson,  170 

Death  of  James  Boulter,  32,  33,  124 

Thomas  Dudley,  102 

Mrs.  Elihu  Egleston,  91 

Mrs.  Anna  Ketelhuyn  Phelps,  250 

A.  G.  Phelps,  88,  89,  157,  161 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Phelps,  91,  166 

A.  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  91,  165 

I.  N.  Phelps,  249 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps,  202 

James  Stokes,  148,  221 

Mrs.  James  Stokes,  220 

Josiah  Stokes,  54,  69,  75 

Thomas  Stokes,  59,  72,  74 

Mrs.  Thomas  Stokes,  58,  138 

William  Stokes,  j6,  39 

Mrs.  William  Stokes  (Arnold),  36,  39 

William  Armstrong  Stokes,  136 
Decrees  of  English  Star  Chamber,  9 
Dedication,  v 
Defence  (ship),  106 
De  la  Heere  portraits,  42,  42,  204 
Delano,  Eugene,  198 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  161 
Demidoff,  Prince,  209 
Democratic  party,  147,  242 
Denmark,  210 
Derby,  Conn.,  86,  139,  150,  158 

England,  79,  81 
Descendant  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  8,  83 
Descent,  direct,  8,  10 

of  Governor  Dudley,  94-96 

of  Mabel  Harlakenden,  105,  106,  n6  and 
chart  at  end  of  Vol.  I 

of  Sarah  Maria  Lusk,  185 

of  Anson  Greene  Phelps,  82,  92 

of  Caroline  Phelps,  82 

of  Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  184,  18^/. 

of  James  Stokes,  60 

of  Thomas  Stokes,  51-53,  60 

of  William  Stokes,  51-53,  60 

of  Timothy  Woodbridge  and  wife,  116 


Desk  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Stokes,  158 
Dewey,  Frances,  119,  184 

Admiral  George,  119,  243 

Thomas,  119,  184 
Dey,  Anthony,  161 
Diary  of  Anson  Greene  Phelps,  11,  134 

Caroline  (Phelps)  Stokes,  4,  93,  122,  124,  126, 
138.  144.  154.  165.  166,  173 

Thomas  Stokes,  11,  18,  20,  21 
Dickerson,  Eliza  (Stokes),  63,  68 

Rev.  J.  S.,  D.D.,  20,  21,  22,  25,  28,  74,  136 

John,  63,  68 
Dickinson,  Jesse,  71 

Miss  R.  L.,  181 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  30 
Dien,  Emeline  W.,  65 
Difference  between  argent  and  ermine,  42 

of  age  of  grandfathers,  69 

of  religious  opinions,  141 
Dinah,  131 
Direct  descent,  8-10 
Disagreement  with  Boulters,  29,  31,  32 
Discriminating,  James  Stokes,  149 
Disinterested  public  service,  10 
Display  of  Heraldry,  43 
Dispute,  Dudley  and  Winthrop,  100,  loi 
Disregard  of  descent,  94 
Distinguished  ancestry,  4,  5,  7 
Dobbs  Ferry,  211,  213 
Doctrinal  cockpit,  246 
Dodge,  Charles,  163 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.,  54,  74 

Rev.  D.  Stuart,  D.D.,  xiv 

Melissa  (Phelps),  83,  88,  123,  138,  150,  207 

Norman,  195 

Hon.  William  E.,  123,  14.0,  163,  191,  208,  212, 
218 

William  E.,  Jr.,  151,  156,  163,  201,  217,  218 
Domestic  Missionary  Society,  85 
Dorchester,  8,  113,  119 
Dormer  family,  137 
Dorothy,  141,  172 
Dorset  Square,  London,  128 
Dorsheimer,  Lieutenant-Governor,  215 
Dover,  England,  80 
Dover  Bank,  129,  161 
Dragomen,  239 
Drake,  John,  10,  116 
Drake  family,  112,  I16 

genealogy,  8,  116 
Dread/taught,  166,  167,  170,  lyo 
Dream  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Boulter,  18 
Dresden,  199 
Driving,  70,   120,   123,   124,   144,   145,    161,   166, 

190,  202 
Drowning,  70,  201,  226 
Dublin,  41,  44,  205 

Stokeses,  41,  44,  52 
Dudley,  Dean,  8,  95,  96 

Joseph,  96,  102 

Mercy,  8,  103,  114 
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Dudley,  Robert,  93 

Roger,  93,  94 

Rev.  Samuel,  8,  103 

Susanna  (Thorn),  93 

Thomas  (Governor),  4,  8,  10,  11,  92,  93-103, 
114,  140 
Dudley  blood,  8 

Castle,  93,  94,  p<(,  137 

Company,  224,  225 

family  ascendancy,  99 

family  histories,  93-96 
Dudley's  letter,  98 
Duer,  William,  70 
Duff,  21,  34,  34,  35 

Dummer'sD^/^nc^  of  Neiu  England  Charters, ^j 
Dutch  oven,  135 

tiles,  16,  133 
Dutchman,  6 
Dwight,  Timothy,  151 

Earl  of  Lincoln,  46,  92,  93,  96 
Earls  Colne,  37,  105,  108,  ii6 
Early  life  at  Clifton  Cottage,  130,  153-156 

of  Caroline  Phelps,  83,  118-121 

of  Helen  Louisa  Phelps,  188-198 

of  Sarah  M.  (Lusk)  Phelps,  188 

of  James  Stokes,  17,  75,  76 
Early  visits  to  Berkshires,  123 
East  India  Company's  army,  46,  47 
East  Sraithfield,  London,  23 
Eastern  Yacht  Club,  229 
Eaton,  Samuel,  105 

Theophilus,  4,  105 
Ecclesiastical  tyranny,  92 
ficole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  238 
Edinburgh  Revieijo,  148 

Edward  I,  8,  116,  and  chart  at  end  of  Vol.  I 
Edward  III,  116,  and  chart  at  end  of  Vol.  I 
Edward  VI,  127 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  6,  215 
Eglantine  (roses),  130 
Egleston,  Bagot,  9,  116,  117 

Elihu,  91 

Elizabeth  (Olcott),  91,  92,  p2 

Olivia.    See  Phelps 
Egypt.    See  Cairo 
Egyptians,  237,  238 
Ekaterinburg,  209 
Election  cake,  136 
Elevated  railway,  147 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  93,  94,  95,  147 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  215 
Ellsworth,  Governor,  120 

Oliver,  120 
Emerson,  Elizabeth,  9 

Ralph  Waldo,  9 

Thomas,  9 
Emigration  to  New  England,  92,  93,  117 
Enfield,  Conn.,  185,  188,  189,  195 

church,  S49 

home  of  Lusks,  248 


Enfranchisement,  149 

Engagement  of  Caroline  Phelps,  54,  55,  69 

I.  N.  Phelps  and  S.  M.  Lusk,  189 

A.  P.  Stokes  and  H.  L.  Phelps,  183 
England,   38,   79,   121,   126,   127,   173,   i8i,   191, 

199,  212 
English  appearance  (James  Stokes),  126, 160,  170 

blood,  117 

historians,  144 

Neighborhood,  28,  63 

people,  79,  126,  170 

privateer,  87 

settlement,  3 

Star  Chamber,  9 

traits,  4,  126 

yachts,  228 
Enjoyment  of  life,  223 
Eno,  John  C,  231 
Ensign,  Miss,  121 
Entertaining,  151 

Envelopes  in  genealogical  file,  xiii 
Episcopal  Church,  23,  126,  127,  144 
Epitaph,  Dudley,  loi 
Erie  Railway,  138,  161,  250 
Errata,  275 
Essex,  England,  37 
Established  Church  of  England,  23 
Eton,  30,  144,  212,  213 
Europe,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  129,  138,  159 

Caroline  Phelps,  52,  121 

Helen  L.  Phelps,  191,  192.    See  Stakes 

Anson  P.  Stokes,  125,  166,  170,  181,  199,  208, 
212,  233,  236 

James   Stokes,  29,   52,   65,  79,   122,   125,   164, 
165,  173,  202 
Evangelical  Magazine,  21 
Evarts,  Jeremiah,  151 

William  M.,  151,  170,  235,  248 
Evidences  of  descent  of  William  Stokes,  51-53 
Example  of  sisters,  3,  4 
"Expatiate,"  61 
Expulsion  of  princes,  234 
Extravagance,  36,  52 
Eye  trouble,  220,  221,  224 

Families  of  the  early  colonists,  10,  107 
Family  Bibles,  38 

feuds,  10,  46,  47 

groups,  166,  2IO,  213,  216,  224,  326,  232,  236, 
238 
Father's   intention   regarding   genealogical   in- 
formation, 3,  43 
Fellows,  Colonel,  241 
Feltham's  Resolves,  148 
Fenian  scare,  199 
Fenny  Compton,  107,  109,  115 
Fenwick,  Thomas  and  Hannah,  25,  39,  65 
Ferneley,  108 

Alice,  107 
Feuds,  10,  46,  47 
Field,  James,  199 
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Field,  Mary,  198,  199 
Fifth  Avenue,  59,  145 
Finances,  127 
Financial  panic,  123,  164 
First  Church  of  Hartford,  115 
Court  of  Connecticut,  3,  113 

money  earned,  88 
Fish,  Hamilton,  157 
Fisher,  Captain,  125 
Fisheries  question,  181 
Fishing,  70 
Five  Mile  Act,  26 
Floquet,  234 
Florida,  243 

Fondness  for  England  (James  Stokes),  79,  126 
Ford,  Thomas,  10 
Foreign  exchange,  127 

manners,  91 

missionary  outfit,  88 

Missions,  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for,  85,  89,  156 
"Foreigner,"  61,  126 
Forestburg,  70,  71,  123,  145,  161,  162 
Forest's  school,  142,  157 
Fort  Kearney,  179 

Sumter,  170 

Yuma  Road,  176 
Fortress  Monroe,  219,  231 
Fortune,  the  (ship),  9 
Forty-eleventh  cousin,  172 
Foster,  Pastor,  21 

Rev.  Isaac,  116 
Foster-mother,  190 
Foster-parents,  155 
Founders  of  Hartford,  118,  1 18 

of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  92,  117 
Fourth  Street,  88 
France.    See  Paris 
Franklin  Street  property,  66,  67,  67 
Free-labor  goods,  141 

Free  Trade,  214,  216,  217,  227,  232,  242,  243 
Free  Traders,  217 
French  family,  75 

language,  152 

palace,  133 

politics,  26 

Radicals,  57 

relief,  208 

Revolution,  144 
Front  Street,  88 
Fuller,  AndrevT,  148 

John,  9 

Thomas,  148 
Fulton,  Robert,  151,  152 
Furniture  of  Thomas  Stokes,  28,  158 

of  I.  N.  Phelps,  191 
Further  information  from  England,  xiii 

Garden  of  Phelps  place,  15 
Gardener's  lodge,  131,  132 
Garrison,  Mrs.  William,  44,  52 


Gas-pipes,  76 

Gate,  mahogany,  131 

Genealogical  charts,  xiii,  xiv,  6,  60,  Sz,  184,  185 

correspondence,  7 

envelopes,  xiii,  xiv 

file,  xiv 

information,  xiii,  3,  11 

interest  (James  Stokes),  3,  43 

notes,  4,  II 

searches,  7,  40 

visits  in  Connecticut,  xiii 

visits  in  England,  xiii,  6 
Genealog}',  study  of,  xiii,  3,  4,  6 
General  Assembly,  Philadelphia,  122 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  90 
George  I,  119 
George,  Henry,  236 
Germany,  173,  200 
Gibb,  Benaiah,  39,  65,  80 

James  Duncan,  65 
Gibb  and  Gibbs,  65 
Gibbons,  Cardinal,  236 

William,  109,  160 

Sir  William,  44 
Gibson,  Jane  (Mrs.  Phelps),  137 
Gilbert,  Clinton,  58,  59,  62,  64,  66,  67,  80,  123, 
'44,  145 

George,  64,  80 

Mary  (Stokes),  18,  20,  58,  59,  144,  145 

William  W.,  58,  64,  66,  67,  145 
Gilbert  estate,  145 
Gin,  6 

Gingerbread,  75 
Gladstone,  William  E.,  239 
Glasgovf  University,  10 
Glion,  Switzerland,  203 
Gloucestershire,  10,  43,  46,  50 
Godfather  of  the  English  Revolution    96 
Godkin,  E.  L.,  242 
Godwin,  Parke,  2i6,  222 
Golden  Age,  174 
Good  husband,  46 
Goodell,  Rev.  Dr.,  151 
Gordon  riots,  26 
Gospel  Treasury,  21 
Governor's  guards,  77,  125 
Graham,  4,  187 

Rev.  John,  10,  187 

J.  Lorimer,  187,  211 

Dr.  Sylvester,  187 
Grammar  lesson,  75 
Granger,  22,  30 
Grant,  Dr.,  185 

Mary,  155 

Matthew,  10,  185 

Thompson,  198 

General  U.  S.,  10,  85,  157,  185 
Grants  of  land,  4,  99,  100 
Gravestone  (James  Boulter),  32,  33 
Gray  Jim,  159 
Great  Bedwyn  Church,  5S,  59 
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Greathead,  Samuel,  21 
Greatorex,  Mrs.  Eliza,  14,  15,  16 

Old  Neixj  York,  14 
Greece,  44,  238,  239 
Greek,  153,  239 

priests,  239 
Greenbacks,  147 

Greene,  General  Nathanael,  84,  90 
Greenhouse,  Clifton  Cottage,  132 
Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  185 

Street,  67 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  166,  249 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  42,  42 
Griffiths,  Rev.  Jeremy,  37,  56 
"Grin  and  bear  it,"  148 
Grippe,  167 
Griswold  family,  112 
Guardian,  64,  83 

for  Benaiah  Stokes,  69 

for  infant  son,  41 
Guillim's  Display  of  Heraldry,  43 
Guinniss,  Rev.  Mr.,  205 
Gull,  Dr.  Sir  William,  239 
Gunther,  Mr.,  147 
Gymnastics,  153 

Hackney,  39 

Hague,  Rev.  William,  34,  8t,  221 
Haines,  134.    See  Haynes 
Halesworth,  17,  19,  29 

Ann  Elizabeth,  17,  29 
Halkett,  Baroness,  6,  8,  107 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  108 
Hall-marks,  41 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  223,  233,  248 
Hardie's  Guide  to  New  York,  28 
Hardware  business,  185,  249 
Hardwick,  England,  125 
Hardy,  Thomas,  24,  25 
Harlakenden,  Miss,  106 

John,  10,  107 

Mabel,  8,  10,  92,  104,  105,  106,  107 

Richard,  10,  105,  106,  106,  107,  loQ 

Roger,  106,  J07 
Harlakenden  chart,  8  and  end  of  Vol.  I 
Harlakendens,  5,  8,  10,  106,  107 
Harleian  Records,  8 
Harrogate,  79,  173 
Hartford,  Conn.,  86,  91 
172 

Academy,  185,  249 

cemetery,  118,  liS,  119 

First  Church,  115,  214 

founders,  118,  118 
Hartfordshire,  England,  53 
Hartley,  Grace,  219 

Marcellus,  219,  230 
Harvard  College,  11,  115,  240 

Charter,  4,  n 
Harvard-Yale  boat-race,  226 
Hathaway,  Ann,  108 

Richard,  108 


r5,  120,  121,  123,  160, 


N.,  69 


Hatteras,  Cape,  76 
Haverstraw,  63,  69 
Haweis,  Thomas,  21 
Haynes,  Hezekiah,  10,  105,  107 

John,  5,  83,  92, 100,  103-105,  107,  ii8,  IIQ,  134 

Mabel,  105 

Ruth  (Mrs.  Wyllys),  105 
Haynes  Company,  224 

or  Haines  family,  134 
Heaving  coal,  38 
Hell  Gate,  215 
Helpes,  William,  112 
Henry  of  Navar 
Henshaw,  Ameli 
Heraldry,  43 

Heralds'  College,  6,  42,  107 
Herodotus,  2 
Hewitt,  Abrara  S.,  241 
Hill,  Rowland,  21,  34,  152,  169 
Hillnar,  Frank,  226 
Hilperton,  Wiltshire,  50 
Hindrance  to  obtaining  information,  54 
Hitchcock,  Miss,  181 
Hoe,  Robert,  Jr.,  157,  174,  207 
Hoge,  Rev.  Dr.,  196 
Holcomb,  Thomas,  120 
Holden,  Horace,  89 
Holford,  Peter,  48 
Holland,  44,  171 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  8 
Holt,  Mrs.  Isabella,  33,  120,  122,  135,  154,  154, 

155-  168,  171,  233 
Holy  Land,  203 
Home  for  Incurables,  232 
Home  life  of  I.  N.  Phelps  and  family,  189-197 

James  Stokes  and  family,  127-160 
Home  Missionary  Society,  89 
Homestead,  Lenox,  5,  6 
Hone,  Philip,  133 

diary,  15,  66 
Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  9,  iii,  7/9 
Hooper,  R.  N.,  41,  45,  48 
Horseback-riding,  81,  120,  166,  182,  211,  224 
Horses,  159,  160 
Hosack,  Dr.  David,  15 
Hottinguer,  152 
House  of  Magistrates,  113 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George,  174,  175 
Howell,  Woodbridge,  150 
Howells  &  Stokes,  164 
Hudson,  28,  70,  123 
Hughes,  Archbishop,  127,  146 
Human  skin,  134 
Humbert,  King,  214 
Humphrey,  John,  92,  93 
Humphreys  place,  158 
Hunting,  i8r,  212 
Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  20,  38 
Huntingdon  chapels,  18,  20,  38,  61,  65 
Huntington  portrait  of  James  Stokes,  xiv,  221, 

232 
Husband,  46 
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Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Papers,  loo 
Hymns,  changes  in,  78 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  136 

Ice-house,  133 
Ilford,  Barking,  Essex,  37 
Illustrated  Christian  IFeekly,  207 
Immersion,  72,  127,  149,  156 
In  Memoriam,  20,  21,  22,  28,  74 
India,  relative  in,  36,  52 
India,  East,  Company,  46,  47 
Indian  deed,  102 

of  Hartford,  105 
Indians,  6,  29,  loi,  119,  176,  178 
Individual  ancestors,  xiv 
Indorsed  for  friend,  Thomas  Stokes,  28,  66 
Industrial  school,  194 
Inflammation  of  lungs,  166 
Information  regarding  ancestors,  54 
Ingersoll,  Colonel  Robert,  247 
Interest  (father's)  in    children's    business    suc- 
cess, 78 
International  yacht  races,  228,  229 
Intolerance  of  dominant  party,  23 
Introduction,  3 
Investments,  66,  67,  78,  205 
Ionian  Islands,  239 
Ireland,  79,  167,  171,  199,  205 
Irish  Stokeses,  44,  45,  52,  220 
Iritis,  220,  221,  224 
Iron  market,  181 
Irreligion,  26 
Irving,  Sir  Henry,  234 

Pierre  Paris,  215 

Washington,  159,  215 
Isle  of  Wight,  115 
Islington,  London,  20,  21 
Islip,  L.  I.,  240 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  174 
Italy,  182,  191,  200,  202,  212,  239 
Ivry,  battle  of,  93 

Jack  of  Nevpbury,  43 
Jackson,  Alfred,  45 

Celia  Annis  (Stokes),  45,  48 
Jacob  (the  cook),  133 
Jamaica,  W.  I.,  29,  30 
James,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  130 

Arthur,  181,  204,  218 

Daniel,  45,  46,  52,  62,  69,  125,  134,  137,  I40, 
163,  164,  175,  181,  218 

D.  Willis,  138,  163,  201,  212,  217,  218 

Elizabeth  Egleston,  138,  164,  215 

Elizabeth  Woodbridge   (Phelps),  125,  127, 
i3<S.  i37>  138,  144 

Frank,  181,  240 

Henry  Stokes,  127 

Olivia,  138,  157,  164,  181 

Willie,  181,  204,  240 
James  II,  96,  102 
Janevpay's  Token,  135 
Jeffreys,  Judge,  10,  46,  50 


Jenkins,  Gertrude,  123 

Jennings,  Abel  Halsworth,  30 
Jockey  Club,  164 
John's  Hill,  London,  38 
Johnson,  Lady  Arabella,  93 

Emma  (Angas),  128,  167,  171 

Rev.  Geo.  D.,  215,  219 

Isaac,  93,  96 

Dr.  Samuel,  29,  43 
Jones,  Augustine,  8,  99 
Journal  of  A.  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  137 

Helen  L.  Phelps,  199,  200 
Jowett,  Professor,  2,  54 
Julian  year,  98 

Keeling,  Mrs.,  105 
Kellogg,  Maggie,  196 

Mrs.  Warren,  196 
Kensington,  Middlesex,  46 
Ketelhuyn,  206 
Khedive,  237,  238 
Killick,  Mrs.,  226,  229,  233,  240 

Rev.  John,  240 
Killing  no  Murder,  25 
King,  Henry  Laverty,  187,  196 

Rufus,  187 

Sarah  M.  (Phelps)  (see  Phelps),  187,  196 
"King  Billy  and  his  bill,"  84 
King  Killing,  24,  25 
Kington  St.  Michael,  52,  56 
Knickerbocker  Club,  223 

Lackawanna,  160,  161 

Iron  &  Coal  Company,  161 

Iron  &  Steel  Company,  161 
Ladeux's  boarding-school,  202 
Lafayette,  General,  77 
Laffan,  Lady,  219 
Lahatt,  Rev.  Charles,  72 
"Lake  of  insquinshable  fire,"  180 
Lamb,  Thomas,  10,  no 
Lancashire  Witch,  240 
Land  grants,  4,  99,  100 
Langdon,  Mrs.,  139 
Languages,  195 
Lanier,  Charles,  208 
Laud,  Archbishop,  9 
Lawsuits,  47 

Leach,  Sarah  (Boulter),  128,  155,  167,  168,  173 
Lee,  Ambrose,  8,  107 

G.  W.,  79,  So 

Hannah  (daughter  of  Richard),  26,  70 

Hannah  (sister  of  Richard),  26 

Hannah  (Stokes),  23,  24,  25,  70 

Dr.  Howard,  25,  26 

Rev.  John,  32,  33,  168,  169 

Phoebe  (Boulter),  32,  33,  74,  155,  168,  169 

Richard,  24,  24,  25,  70 

Richard  (books),  24 
Leggett,  Abraham,  26,  39,  76 

Francis  H.,  26 

Sarah  (Lee),  25,  26 
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Leghorn  hat,  141,  196 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  93 

Leland,  Charles,  Jr.,  235,  236 

Lenox,  Mass.,  3,  5,  6,  119,  124,  166,213,220,248 

land  titles,  6,  119 
"Let  love  through  all  your  actions  run,"  220 
Lethbridge,  W.  S.,  26 
Letter  to  Countess  of  Lincoln,  98 
Letters,  31,  33,  62,  64,  65,  68,  70,  80,  91,  93,  121, 
125,  126,  128,  is6,  150,  165,  167,  169,  175, 
205,  209 

old  family,  xiv 

on  file,  40 
Liberals,  23,  57 
Liberia,  85 
Liberian  flag,  85 
Library  of  Grandfather  Stokes,  148 

at  Noroton,  6,  103 
License  of  French  politics,  26 
Life  at  Ansonia,  150,  158,  159,  160 

Clifton  Cottage,  130-140 

Madison  Square,  164 
Limits  of  Toleration,  247 
Lincoln,  Countess  of,  93,  98 

Earl  of,  92,  93,  96 

Hon.  Heman,  72 
Lincoln's  inauguration,  195 
Lines  of  descent,  8,  10 
Little  Sodbury  House,  47 
Liverpool,  England,  69,  125,  127,  165,  167,  171, 

173,  181,  199,  200,  212 
Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 211,  233 
Livingston,  Anson,  207 

John,  147 

Kitty,  70 

Chancellor  Robert  R.,  151 
Llewellyn,  Mr.,  174 
Lock's  Place,  26,  33 

London,  England,  38,  80,  I2i,  126,  128,  164,  168, 
182,  212,  233 

agent,  124,  126 

City  Mission,  169 

Corresponding  Society,  24,  25 

docks,  38 

maps,  38,  52 

Missionary  Society,  5,  20,  21,  34,  35,  52,  125, 
iSS 

Religious  Tract  Society,  212 
London  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  22,  39 
Long  Branch,  195,  214 
Longacre  Chapel,  21 
Longe,  Quirna,  53,  56 
Loomis,  Ensign,  6 

Joseph,  10 
Lord,  Dr.  Benjamin,  170 
Los  Angeles,  175,  176,  177 
Loss  of  leg,  7 
Losses  by  American  War,  19,  29,  31 

of  Thomas  Stokes,  28,  66 
Love  for  New  England,  3 


Love  of  traveling,  120 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  105,  244,  245 
Lowestoft,  England,   17,  18,  19,  22,  34,  55,  57, 
60,  61 

sketches,  75,  ig,  60 
Lumber  lands  in  Michigan,  205,  225-227 

mills,  71 
Lumbering  in  Pennsylvania,  71,  139,  140,  161, 

162,  165 
Lusk,  James,  184,  186 

Mary  and  Julia,  185,  188,  189 

Sarah  (King),  i88,  1S9 

Sarah  Maria  (see  Phelps),  184,  185,  185,  188 

Sylvester,  184,  186,  188 

Mrs.  Sylvester,  188,  189 
Lusk  homestead,  24S 
Lyceum  Theater,  234 


Macaulay,  Lord,  2,  80,  144 
McClellan,  General,  76,  81,  199,  221 

Margaret,  153 
McClintock,  Admiral,  219 
McComb,  John,  28 
McCormac,  Sir  William,  44 
McCormick,  Caroline,  213 
Maclay,  Rev.  Archibald,  62,  72 
Madison  Avenue,  No.  35:  164,  164,  165,  183 

No.  37:  140,  141,  164,  164,  165,  172,  173,  24s 

No.  133 :  183,  201 

No.   167:  20I 

No.  229  [now  231]:  190,  193,  198,  iq8,  /pp 

No.  230:  206,  236 

and  34th  Street,  235 
Madison  Avenue  property,  190 
Madison  Square  Apartment  House,  164, 165,  183 

Presbyterian  Church,  141,  207 
Magistrate  of  Connecticut  Colony,  3,  113,  1 14, 

119 
Magnolia  trees,  16 

Mahaffy,  Professor  J.  P.,  40,  44,  52,  239 
Maize,  Sir  Peter,  80,  125 
Malone,  108 
Manchester,  England,  128,  155,  167,  171,  173 

Vermont,  183,  196,  205,  212 
Manhattan  Club,  164 

Gas  Light  Company,  76 

Life  Insurance  Company,  65 

Storage  Company,  228 
Mantel,  red  marble,  133 
Map  of  East  London,  38,  52 

description,  38,  39  ' 

Map  of  west  of  England,  50 
Maraposa,  176 
Marble  Cemetery,  166 

quarries,  28,  66 
Marine  Bible  Society,  85 
Marriage  bond,  William  Stokes,  36,  39 

connections,  107 

license,  William  Stokes,  36,  39 

of  Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  185,  186,  189 
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Marriage  of  Anson  P.  Stokes,  183,  198 

of  James  Stokes  and  Caroline  Piielps,  123 

of  Captain  Thomas  Stokes,  46,  47 

of  Thomas  Stokes,  17,  18,  22 

of  Thomas  Boulter  Stokes,  62 

of  William  Stokes  and  Sarah  Arnold,  19,  36, 
36,  39,  56 

record,  William  Stokes,  36,  37 
Marsh  Creek,  166 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  208,  212,  216,  240,  243 
Martha  Hutte  zinc-works,  200 
Martin,  Rev.  Mr.,  173,  182 

Margaret  (Boulter),  30,  31 
Mary  and  John,  no,  112,  114,  116 
Marylebone  Cemetery,  63 
Massachusetts  Civil  Lists,  117 
Massachusetts  General  Court  orders,  11 

Humane  Society,  214 

troop  of  horse,  119 
Mather,  Cotton,  46,  95,  102,  103,  114 

James,  37 
Matheson,  Mr.,  122,  213 
Matters  hindering  information,  54 
Maullin,  Anna  Frances,  206,  250 

Frederick  W.,  206 
May,  Henry,  32,  33 

Henry,  Jr.,  33 

Phoebe  (Boulter),  33,  33,  128.    See  Lee 
Mayor,  29 

of  New  York,  133,  147 
Mears,  Madame,  194 
Measles,  229 

Mechanics'  National  Bank,  233 
Mehitable  and  Mabel,  116 
Melville,  Evans  &  Co.,  218 
Memories,  3,  4,   14,   19,  28,  52,  74,  77,   93,   140, 

154,  165,  173,  213,  221 
Mercantile  Bank,  185,  249 

Library  Building,  159 
Mercer,  21 

Mercer  Street  Church,  140,  142,  156,  170,  196 
Merchants'  election  to  Parliament,  23 
Meriweather  or  Merryweather,  47,  49,  50 
Method  and  order,  77 
Methodism  near  Lowestoft,  60,  61 
Methodist  chapels,  18,  61 

Church,  61 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  xiv,  207,  208 
Miantonomi  Hill,  222,  226 
Miantonomo,  loi,  222 
Michelet,  203 
Michigan  Copper  Mining  Company,  178 

lumber  lands,  205,  225,  226,  227 
Middle  names,  29,  32,  56,  130 
Mildmay,  Sir  Henry,  pd,  io6,  107 
Militia  title,  84 
Miller,  C.  E.  (referee),  247 
Millington,  Thomas,  36 
Milner,  Rev.  Dr.,  142 
Milton  Street,  London,  128 
Ministers'  grants,  6 


Minnesota  (man-o'-war),  226 

Minnesota  Mining  Company,  178 

Minturn,  Robert  B.,  154,  216,  233 

Mississippi  River,  170 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant,  8,  83,  150 

Mitten,  Robert,  49 

Moiety  report,  2ii,  212 

Monasteries,  dissolution  of,  43 

Mongaup  Flats,  162 

Mont  Blanc,  239 

Montague,  George,  231 

Montreal,  231 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  10,  11,  187 

Moore,  Deacon  John,  10 

Moore's  Memoirs  of  American  Governors,  9, 

97.  104 
"Moral  Drama,"  143 
Morant's  Essex,  8 
Mordaunt,  Dr.  Francis,  57 
More,  Hannah,  126 
Morgan,  Rev.  D.  Parker,  226 
Mormons,  178,  179 
Morris,  M.,  169 

Morse,  Miss  and  Professor,  214 
Mother's  love  for  New  England,  3 
Mount  Pleasant,  28,  63,  64 

Library,  28 
Mount  Vernon,  77 
Mulberry  Garden,  20,  38,  65 

Street  Baptist  Church,  72 
Mun,  Comte  de,  234 
Munn,  Stephen  B.,  76 
Murray,  Rev.  James,  198 
Murray  Hill,  New  York,  192,  193 
Mutinies  at  Spithead,  26 
Mutual  District  Messenger  Company,  220 

Nallitt,  F.,  17 

Names  of  ancestors,  8,  9,  10,  92,  184,  185,  186 

Napoleon,  152,  217 

Louis,  77 
Narrowsburg,  161,  162 
National  Convention  of  France,  23 
Naugatuck  Railroad,  85,  151 
Navigation,  167 
Neale,  John  Alexander,  40,  44,  107,  108 

Temperance  (Boulter),  19,  29,  30,  31,  32,  55, 
57,  128 
Neales  of  Berkeley,  Yate,  and  Corsham,  44,  49, 

51,  108 
Nelson,  48 

Nereid,  216,  217,  21S 
Neuville,  Mr.,  211 
Nevada,  178 

New  Brighton.    See  Staten  Island 
New  England,  3 

Register,  8 

Society,  151 

traits,  4,  91 
New  Englanders,  151 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  138,  158 
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New  Haven  Railroad,  193 

New  London,  227,  228 

New  Orleans,  170 

New  Rochelle,  59,  145 

New  Testament,  152 

New  Year's  calls,  197 

New  York  addresses,  66,  67,  88,  249 

Blind  Asylum,  85,  121 

Botanical  Gardens,  15 

City,  27,  193 

City  events,  27 

Colonization  Society,  85,  152 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  11,  145,  232 

Historical  Society,  xiv 

Peace  Society,  5,  74,  85 

Port  Society,  85 

Public  Library,  3,  172 

State  Legislature,  70 

Times,  245-247 

University,  173 

fTorld,  248 

Yacht  Club,  217,  227,  228,  229,  231 
New  Zealand,  48 
Newbury,  Wiltshire,  43,  44,  114 
Newetowne,  11 
Newland,  Abraham,  30 

Newport,  R.  L,  169,  i8i,  206,  212,  220,  222,  226 
Niagara,  165 

NicoU,  District  Attorney,  241 
Nile,  237 

Nineteenth  Century  Club,  245-247 
Ninth  Street,  189,  190,  191,  196,  249 
Nonconformists,  92 
Norfolk  fleeces,  23 
Noroton  Library,  6,  103 
North,  Leigh,  n2 
North  Britain,  25 
Northampton,  Ear!  of,  95 
Northern  Light,  174 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  8,  93 
Norway,  210 

"Not  slothful  in  business,"  10 
Notes  regarding  family  history,  4 
Nougat  pyramid,  138 

Oakwood,  171,  181,  199 
Oath  of  Conformity,  8,  114 
Offer  of  marriage,  6i 
Office  building,  224 

hours,  79 
"Oft  in  the  stilly  night,"  162 
Ohio,  90 

Oil  on  troubled  waters,  71 
Oil  refinery  business,  57 
Olcott,  9,  91 

Frederick  P.,  206,  219 
Order  and  subordination,  127 
Original  proprietors  of  Hartford,  ii8 
Orleans,  Due  d',  203 
Oven,  135 
Overland  traveling,  178 


Overseer,  6 

Oxford,  8,  47,  55,  114 

Pageant  of  London,  20,  22,  34,  37,  47,  60,  84 

Pakefield  (near  Lowestoft),  19,  61 

Palazzo  Cavagnis,  207 

Palmer,  Courtlandt,  245-247 

Paralysis,  58,  64 

Parchment  pedigree,  45,  48 

Paris,  151,  164,  167,  173,  192,  200,  209,  234,  238 

Exposition,  82 
Paris,  Comte  and  Comtesse  de,  208 
Parish  registers  and  records,  7,  37,  40 
Parker,  Rev.  Robert,  114 

Sarah,  114 
Parkhurst,  Rev.  Dr.,  141,  246 
Parliament,  23,  144,  147 
Parliamentary  Commission,  8,  114 
Parsons,  Rev.  William,  168,  173 
Pascalis,  Dr.  Felix,  75 
Passmore,  28 
Passports,  200 
Patent  medicines,  25 
Patterson,  Mr.,  76 
Patterson's  church,  70 
Patterson's  Roads,  43 
Paul  Smith's,  215,  231 
Peabody  Home,  214 
Peace  Society,  5,  74,  85 
Pearl  Island,  230 

Street,  70 
Peck,  Elisha,  13,  69,  121 

Emily,  121 
Peck  &  Phelps,  69 
Pedigree  (parchment),  45,  48 

of  Stokes  Family  (MSS.),  6,  41,  42,  44,  45, 
48,  49 
Pendleton,  Hon.  George  H.,  232 

place,  Staten  Island,  202,  205 
Penelope,  75 
Pennington  Street,  38 
Pennsylvania  bonds,  29 

lumber  lands,  71,  139,  140,  162,  165 
People  of  Ansonia  and  Derby,  158 
Perceval,  Rev.  Mr.,  168 
Perpetuation  of  high  office,  109 
Perplexing  problems,  5 
Peter  the  Great,  209 
Petition  of  Abjohn  Stokes,  50 
Petitioners  to  Charles  II,  109 
Pettibone,  Captain  Abel,  90 
Phelps,  Anna  Frances,  206,  250 

Anson  Greene,  5,  13,  59,  64,  69,  70,  74,  83, 
84-90,  92,  loi,  117,  121,  126,  129,  130,  131, 
13+,  138,  140,  /^,  142-144.  146.  148.  ^50, 
150-152,  157,  160,  161,  169,  190 

Anson  Greene,  Jr.,  87,  121,  123,  130,  137, 
149,  150,  151,  162,  163,  165 

Austin,  5,  118 

Rev.  C.  E.,  112 

C.  E.  W.,  112 
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Phelps,  Caroline.    See  Mrs.  Stokes 
Dorothy,  184 

Dorothy  Lamb  (Woodbridge),  83,  86,  88 
Dudley  Post,  187 
Rev.  Eliafcim,  5,  118 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  119 

Elizabeth  Woodbridge  (see  Mrs.  James),  125 
George,  3,  6,  10,  112,  113,  119,  184 
George  Augustus,  83,  84 
George  D.,  190 

Harriet  Newel  (see  Mrs.  Pond),  120,  i2i,  124 
Helen  Louisa    (see  Mrs.  Stokes),   141,   182, 

i8z,  184,  188-198,  /po,  ig2,  ig4,  ig6 
Isaac  Newton,  138,  140,  182,  183,  184, 184,  185, 

186,  liy,  1S8,  189,  /pj,  19s,  202,  302,  205, 

231.  2+9,  250 
Isaac  N.,  birthplace,  186 
Isaac  N.,  Estate  of,  224 
Jane  (Gibson)  (Mrs.  A.  G.  Phelps,  Jr.),  137 
Joan,  10,  177 
John,  113,  120 

John  J.,  185,  190,  192,  249,  250 
Joseph  and  wife,  184,  185,  1S6,  249 
Judge,  of  San  Francisco,  174 
Melissa.    See  Mrs.  Dodge 
Oliver,  90 

Oliver  Seymour,  3,  5,  187 
Mrs.    Olivia  (Egleston),    91,    116,    126,    128, 

132,  138,  142,  157,  163,  166,  183 
Olivia  Egleston  (Mrs.  Atterbury),  122 
Peter,  86,  139,  150 
Richard,  113 
Royal,  216,  229 

Sarah  (sister  of  I.  N.  Phelps),  190,  192,  209 
Sarah   Maria    (Mrs.   King),    187,    190,   /po, 

192,  IQ2,  196,  iq6,  197 

Mrs.  Sarah  Maria  (Lusk),  138,  185,  186,  1S8, 

193,  200,  201,  202,  202,  250 
Thomas  (Lieutenant),  83,  90 
Thomas  Woodbridge,  83,  84,  139 
William,  3,  83,  112,  113,  114, 114,  ii6, 119,  184 
William  Haynes,  83 

William  Walter,  159,  185,  195 

Woodbridge,  150 
Phelps  &  Gorham  purchase,  90 

&  Peck,  13,  69 

Dodge  &  Co.,  69,  123,  127,  129,  161,  162,  170, 
174,  177,  181,  209,  211,  217,  218 

James  &  Co.,  45,  69,  125,  134,  170,  181,  200 

Stokes  &  Co.,  185,  218,  223,  224,  250 
Phelps  ancestry  papers,  5 

Brook,  119 

Family  of  America,  3,  5,  113 

garden,  15,  16 

house,  plan,  14 

house  on  East  River,  IS,  13-16,  142,  151 

Mills,  87,  139,  160,  163,  165,  166 

place  on  East  River,   13-16,   131,   151,   153, 
166,  190 
Phelps  or  Phillips,  Joan,  10,  107 
Philadelphia,  64,  66,  72,  122,  215 


Philanthropic  work,  4,  10 

Pie,  189 

Pilgrims,  8,  83,  i86 

Pilot,  121,  138 

Pine  Creek,  139,  140,  163,  165,  166,  169,  174 

Pittsfield,  5,  120,  124,  166 

Place  for  everything,  77 

"Place  of  the  Independent  in  Politics,"  245 

Places  of  ancestral  interest,  6,  52,  121,  173 

Plan  of  work,  xiii 

Planning  for  children,  78 

Plantagenets,  5,  8,  112,  116,  and  chart  at  end 

of  Vol.  I 
Plated  dinner-knives,  78 
Pledge,  128 
Plum  pudding,  34 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  8,  186 

England,  65 
Pneumonia,  229,  231 
Poems  of  Ann  Bradstreet,  95,  103 

Josiah  Stokes,  68,  6q 
Political  and  personal  animosities,   10,  46,  47, 
49>  50 

innovations,  78 

power  in  hands  of  a  few,  117 

power  of  Dudley,  99,  102 
Politicians,  249 
Politics  of  A.  P.  Stokes,  215,  216,  241 

of  James  Stokes,  147,  148,  149 
Pond,  Anson,  124 

Charles  P.,  124 

Harriet  (Phelps),  136,  160.    See  Phelps 
Pontifex,  R.  A.,  41 
Pontypool,  England,  125 
Porson,  78 

Port  Jervis,  62,  71,  138,  161 
Porter,  John,  10 

Miss  (school),  85,  189,  207,  232 

Mr.,  123 
Potter,  Bishop  Alonzo,  207,  215 

Henry  C,  240,  245 
Power  in  hands  of  few,  117 

over  life  and  liberty,  113 
Prayer-meeting,  158 
Prayers,  78 

Prejudice  against  Englishmen,  160 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  D.,  89,  140,  156 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  39 
Presbyterian  Church,  126,  149 
Prince  of  Wales  room,  234 
Princess  Louise,  105 
Princess  of  Wales's  Own,  219 
Pritchard,  Dr.,  174 
Probate  of  James  Stokes  will,  235 
Probert,  Inyr  Roger  H.  C,  105 

Captain  W.  G.,  104,  105,  los 
Problems  of  church  and  state,  5 
Probyn,  Mrs.,  53,  137 
Profit  by  information,  5 
Progress  and  Poverty,  236 
Property  in  England,  45,  46 
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Proposals  of  Say  and  Sele  and  Brooke,  99 
Proprietors  of  Hartford,  118 
Protection,  148,  214,  243 
Public  School  Society,  11,  146 

schools,  127,  146 

service,  10 
Puffing  Billy,  159 

Puritans  and  Puritanism,  5,  8,  94,  100,  101,  140, 
144,  158 

in  England,  5 
Putnam's  Magazine,  143 

Quack,  190 

Quackenbos,  157 

Quakeress,  81 

Qualities,  personal  and  business,  of  James  Stokes, 

77.78 
Quaritch,  Bernard,  103 
Quarries,  28,  66 

Queen  Elizabeth,  93,  94,  95,  147 
Queen's  Jubilee,  240 
Quod  Correspondence,  143 

Raikes,  Robert,  22,  34,  52,  121 
Railroad  securities,  78 
Railway  game,  153 
Ranch,  175 
Randall,  Philip,  119 

Phillery,  119 
Rand's  portraits,  124.,  133 
Ranks,  two  distinct,  100 
Ratcliffe  Highway,  20,  21,  23,  38,  39,  65 
Reading  and  observation,  143,  144,  148,  153 
Real  estate,  67 
Reasons  for  naming  son  Thomas,  52,  136 

supposed  descent  of  William  Stokes,  51-53 
Recollections  of  parents  and  grandparents,  11 

H.  L.  P.  Stokes,  188 
Record-searching,  7 
Records  in  confusion,  7 
Recurrence  of  Christian  names,  52 
Red  Lion  Street,  38 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  89 
Redlands,  Cal.,  38 
Reed,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady,  122,  212,  213 

or  Reid,  Mr.,  71 
Reestablish  estates,  ancestors,  10 
Reform,  149,  241 

Bill,  80,  84,  144 

Club,  242,  244,  248 
Refugees,  28 

Regard  for  mother,  78,  79,  134 
Regicide  judges,  158 
Religio  Medici,  148 
Religion,  attack  on,  245 

Religious  and  benevolent  work  (see  Benevolence 
and  Charitable  ivork),  10,  11,  21,  91,  158 

and  political  liberty,  26 

experience,  22 

friend,  28,  66 

opinions,  126,  127,  141,  149 


Repetition  at  prayers,  78 
Republican  party,  147,  241 
Resemblances,  44,  52 

Retired  from  business,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  3, 
223 

James  Stokes,  66,  79 

Thomas  Stokes,  21,  22,  66 
Revision  of  later  volumes,  xiii 
Revolutionary  War,  19,  29,  31,  57,  90 
Rhine,  234 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  75 
Rhode  Island,  100 
Richfield  Springs,  228 
Richmond,  Va.,  218 
Ridgely,  Noah,  26 
Riding,  81,  120,  159,  182 
Riding-habits,  120 
Ridyard,  Rev.  Mr.,  168 
Right  by  accident,  77 

to  do  good  on  Sabbath,  210 
Robbins,  New  England  Fathers,  104 
Robert  College,  214 
Robinson,  Governor,  82 

Beverly,  70 
Roe,  Dr.,  135 
Rogers,  Samuel,  26 
Rollo  Books,  153 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  77,  127,  141,  149 
Romanists,  55 
Rome.    See  Italy 
Rome  Carnival,  192 
Romeyn,  Dr.,  21 
Roosevelt,  Robert  B.,  242 

Theodore,  170 
Root,  Elihu,  241 
Roswell,  92 
Roxbury,  93,  no 

lands,  10 

school,  10 
Royal  descents,  105,  116,  charts  at  116  and  at 

end  of  Vol.  I 
Royalist  divines,  148 

Ruptured  and  Crippled,  Hospital  for,  n,  145 
Russell,  Rev.  Daniel,  115,  245 

James,  245 
Russia,  208,  209 

petition  for  religious  liberty  in,  208 
Rutland,  Mrs.  (Boulter),  155,  168,  169 

Saddle-horses,  i2o 

Saddlery,  86,  87 

Sadler,  Hamlett,  108 

Sailing  for  America,  Thomas  Stokes,  26,  31,  57 

Sale,  John,  30 

Salford,  England,  168 

Salisbury,  Professor,  8,  112 

Salisbury,  England,  23 

Salt  Lake,  178 

Saltonstall,  9,  93,  96 

Samuels,  Captain,  166,  167 

San  Francisco,  174 
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Sanborn,  F.  B.,  230 

Sandford  and  Merlon,  153 

Sandwith,  Dr.,  238,  240 

Sandy  Hook,  232 

Saranac  Lake,  229 

Saratoga  Springs,  120,  123,  140,  150,  182,  183, 
i9S>  198,  231,  232 

Sargent,  John,  6 

Saturday  evening,  79,  141 

Savage,  James,  65 

Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  96,  99 

Saybrook  Convention,  115 

Scarlet  fever,  128,  229 

Schauffler,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.,  151 

Schermerhorn,  William  C,  146 

Schomberg,  Arthur,  59 

School  for  gratuitous  instruction,  21 

School-days,  Caroline  Phelps,  118,  i2o 
Helen  L.  Phelps,  194,  195 
A.  P.  Stokes,  153,  156,  157 
James  Stokes,  75 

Schools  and  universities,  10 
public,  II,  127,  146 

Scotland,  164,  167,  173 

Scott,  John,  30 
Penelope,  75 
Rev.  Robert,  75,  yd 

Scott's  Bible  Commentary,  131,  148 

Scranton,  George  and  Seldon,  159,  161 

Scranton,  Pa.,  160,  165 

Scrymser,  James,  243 

Seager,  56 

Seal  of  Governor  Dudley,  94,  95 

Searches  abroad,  7,  40 

Searching  records,  7,  8 

Seats  in  Essex,  105 

Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  229,  232 

Second  National  Bank,  185,  224,  231,  249 

Secretary  of  State,  109,  237,  248 

Seend,  Wiltshire,  40,  41,  43,  52,  59 

Church,  43,  4^,  44 
Self-sacrifice,  5 
Sempach,  battle  of,  234 
Services  of  love,  5 
Servin,  A.  T.,  3,  5 
Serving  without  salary,  4,  5 
Settling  in  England,  125 
Sev?ell,  Dr.,  77 

Shadow  Brook,  8,  119,  213,  220 
Shadwell,  Lancelot,  48 
Shakers,  28 

Shakespeare,  9,  77,  108,  109,  112,  144 
Shapter,  Peter,  124 
Shaving,  131 

Sheldon  &  Phelps,  185,  249 
Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas,  106 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  John,  234 
"Shingles  on  edge,"  228 
Shopping  district.  New  York,  193 
Shoreditch,  London,  53 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  8,  94,  95,  103 


Sidney  State  Papers,  8 

Siege  of  Paris,  208 

Signature  of  Alfred  Arnold  Stokes,  56 

Sigourney,  Mrs.  Lydia,  54,  69,  151,  181 

Silverware  brought  from  England,  40,  41,  41, 

42,  51,  66 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  83,  86 
Sing  Sing,  28 
Singer  Building,  67 
Sisters  of  Caroline  (Phelps)  Stokes,  136 

Grandmother  Stokes,  30,  128,  155,  168,  169 
Sixth  Street,  No.  53 :  59,  66,  67,  76 
"Skimming  dishes,"  228 
Skinner,  Rev.  Dr.,  138 
Skulls,  25 

Slade,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Stokes),  181,  213,  275 
Francis  H.,  181,  213 
F.  Louis,  213 
James  Stokes,  182 
Mabel,  213 
Sleigh,  161,  163,  194 
Sloane,  Henry,  157 
William  D.,  157 
Sly  (or  Sley),  Mr.,  18,  19,  52 
Edward,  19,  49,  50,  52 
William,  19 
Smallpox,  165,  176 
Smith,  Alfred  E.,  48 

(or  Smyth),  Alice  Ferneley,  9,  107,  108 
(or  Smyth),  Francis,  107,  108 
James  Henry,  219 
Shelton,  150 
Smith-Bary,  Lady,  140 
Smoking,  81,  149 
Snell,  48,  60 
Social  innovations,  78 
leader,  116 

position  in  London,  22 
standing  of  the  colonists,  107 
Society  am.ong  the  colonists,  107 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

II,  232 
Sordid  struggle  of  business,  224 
South  Sea  Islands,  34,  35 
Southern  Hotel,  67 

trip  (James  Stokes),  170 
Spanish,  75 
Armada,  no 
Town,  29,  30 
Speeches  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  242,  243,  244 
Spendthrift,  48 
Sperry,  Ruth  T.,  7 
Spingler  Institute,  213 
Spirits,  128,  134 
Spit  for  roasts,  135 
Spithead  mutinies,  26 
Spring,  Rev.  Dr.,  196,  198 
St.  Augustine,  243 
St.  Bernard's  Pass,  172 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  142 
Hanover  Square,  London,  19 
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St.  George's  in  the  East,  London,  39,  65 
St.  John's,  Wapping,  19,  36,  38,  39,  55,  5«>  ^5 
St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  53 
St.  Margaret's,  Barking,  37 

Lowestoft,  :7,  18,  55,  60 
St.  Martin's,  Westminster,  21,  22,  63 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Columbia  University,  214 

Churchyard,  New  York,  64 

School,  144,  218,  226 
St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  32,  33,  124 
St.  Theodule  Pass,  171 
Stage-coach,  76,  77,  79,  81,  178,  180 
Stag's  head  erased,  41,  42,  52 
Standing  of  the  colonists,  10 
Stanshawes  Court,  6,  35,  40,  41,  44,  45,  46-48, 

48,  49,  126,  130,  205 
Stanton,  Wiltshire,  114 
Stars-of -Bethlehem,  16 

Staten  Island,  202,  204,  205,  205,  zoS,  2og,  210, 
215,  218,  224,  226,  227,  23  s,  240 

Gas  Company,  207 
Stationery,  42 

Statue  of  Liberty,  222,  228,  235 
Stearns,  Don  Abel,  175,  176,  177 
Steinbock-Fermor,  209 
Stepney,  7,  40,  56 
Stewart,  John  A.,  146,  230 
"Stiffy  Stokes,"  126 
Stiles,  Henry  R.,  7 

John,  64 

Rev.  Joseph,  170 

Mary,  64 

Nancy,  63 
Stirling,  Lord,  70 
Stock,  Martha,  52,  56 
Stock  business,  129 

speculation,  78,  127 
Stockbridge,  6,  I20 
Stockton,  Lieutenant  Richard,  63 
Stoker,  Mrs.  Bram,  244 
Stokes,  Abjohn,  Sr.,  47,  49,  50 

Abjohn,  Jr.,  46,  47,  49,  50 

Abjohn  (of  Chelmsford),  50 

Adam  de,  48,  52,  $8,  59 

Adrian,  42,  42,  45,  204 

Alfred  Arnold,  55,  56,  64,  68,  80,  145 

Anson  Phelps,  frontispiece,  Part  I,  13,  70,  74, 
78,  79,  131,  134,  135.  137,  141.  142-144.  153- 
154,   156-163,  165,  166,   166-183,  182,  199- 

201,  207-249,  211,  212,  220,    2^6,  242 

Rev.  Anson  Phelps,  Jr.,  211,  212,  216,  224, 
229,  233,  236,  242,  243 

Benaiah  Gibb,  58,  59,  62,  64,  65 

Caroline  Phelps,  xiv,  4,  5,  15,  32,  54,  61,  120, 
159,  164,  166,  174,  176,  202,  205,  207,  212, 
213,  214,  2H,  215.  224-  233,  240,  245 

Mrs.  Caroline  (Phelps),  3,  i6,  54,  55,  63, 
82,  91,  93,  118,  120,  121,  124,  127,  128,  135- 
138,  140,  141,  143,  150,  163,  165,  166,  170, 
172,  203,  204,  205,  207,  209,  210,  220,  220 

Caroline  M.  Phelps  (Mrs.  Hunter),  218,  224, 
226,  231,  232,  233,  236,  238,  242 


Stokes,  Celia  Annis,  45 
Christopher,  44 
Colonel  (of  Ireland),  219 
Dora    (Mrs.  Dale),   139,   j66,   172,  202,  215, 

215,  231,  247,  248 
Dorothy  (of  Kington),  53,  56 
Edward  (son  of  Abjohn,  Jr.),  44,  47,  60 
Edward  (of  Titherton),  49,  60 
Edward  Halesworth,  45,  57,  63,  66 
Edward  Stiles,  57,  58 
Elizabeth  Ann   (Boulter),   17,  18,  19,  22,  25, 

34,  55,  58-62,  74,  76,  121,  125,  128,  138,  155 
Elizabeth  Ann  (Mrs.  Dickerson),  63 
Elizabeth  Cossitt  (Mrs.  Thomas  Stokes,  Jr.), 

206,  242 
Elizabeth  James  (Mrs.  Slade),  127,  140,  164, 

166,  170,  181,  213,  2IS 
Emeline  (Dien),  65 
Ethel   V.  Phelps   (Mrs.  Hoyt),  78,  215,  2l6, 

224,  232,  233,  236,  238,  242,  243 
Eve  (wife  of  Adam  de  Stok),  48,  52,  59,  60 
Francis  (of  Salisbury),  23,  53 
George  Gabriel,  Sir,  41,  44 
Hannah  (Mrs.  Lee),  17,  22,  23,  39 
Hannah  Gibb,  39,  65 
Harold  M.  Phelps,  235,  242 
Helen  L.   (Phelps),  frontispiece,  Pari  2,  184, 

187,    188,   190-198,   199-201,   208,  210,  211, 

211,  212,  214,  2j6,  220,  224,  226,  228,  230, 
233,  234,  236,  240,  242 

Helen   O.  Phelps,   xiii,   6,   32,   168.    173,   206, 

212,  212,  216,  224,  233,  236,  242,  243 
Henry,  58,  62,  64,  65,  68,  69,  70 
Henry  (of  Stepney),  53,  56 

Isaac  Newton  Phelps,  41,  164,  202,  208,  209, 

210,  212,  215,  216,  218,  219,  224,  226,  233, 
235,  236,  236,  237,  238,  239,  242 

James,  xiii,  3,  4,  11,  17,  29,  36,  43,  62,  64,  65, 
70,  72,  75-82,  123-126,  124,  128,  129,  134, 
139,  140,  144-149,  156,  158,  159,  i6i,  164, 
165,  166,  170,  173,  17s,  181,  183,  igo,  ao2, 

211,  218,  220,  221,  221 

James,  Estate  of,  222,  223,  225,  226,  231,  233, 

242,  247,  248 
James,  family,  166 
James,  Jr.  (died  young),  129,  130 
James  B.,  Jr.,  44,  129,  135,  147,  153,  156,  161, 

162,  164,  166,  171,  173,  174,  198,  202,  219 
James   Graham  Phelps,   208,   209,  210,   212, 

216,  224,  233,  236,  237 
John  (clothier  of  Seend),  40,  43,  44,  60 
John  (of  North  Carolina),  46,  46 
John  (of  the  Strand),  41,  60 
John,  Judge,  46 

Josiah,  54,  62,  64,  68,  69,  70,  75,  121 
Judith,  47 

Lucinda  (Trumbull),  62 
Margaret  (Winters),  64 
Mark,  38 
Martha  Ann  (daughter  of  William  Stokes), 

17,  37 
Martha  (or  Stock)  (of  Yate),  52,  56 
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Stokes,  Martha  (mother  of  William  Vincent),  23 
Mary  (Mrs.  Gilbert),  18,  58,  59,  64,  122,  144 
Mary  (daughter  of  William  Stokes),  17,  37 
Mary  Caroline  (Mrs.  Terbell),  137 
Mary  (Stiles),  64 
Melissa  Dodge,  156 
Mildred  E.  Phelps  (Mrs.  Hooker),  220,  224^ 

232,  233,  236,  23S,  242 
Montford,  46 
Nancy  (Stiles),  63 
Olivia   E.   Phelps,   xiv,   4,   5,    137,    138,    159, 

164,  166,  166,  172,  175,  198,  202,  203,  212, 
213,  214,  2J4,  215,  220,  224,  233,  240,  245 

Richard  (brother  of  Captain  Thomas  Stokes), 

47 
Richard  (of  Calne),  40,  44,  46-48,  50,  52,  60 
Richard  Arnold,  63 

Samuel  (brother  of  Richard  of  Calne),  47,  (5o 
Samuel  (of  Wapping),  56 
Sarah  (Mrs.  Colgate),  64 
Sarah  (daughter  of  William  Stokes),  17,  38 
Sarah  (wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Stokes),  41, 

44.  47.  do 
Sarah   (Arnold)    (wife  of  William  Stokes), 

17.  19,  36.  37.  39.  55.  56 
Sarah   M.   Phelps    (Baroness   Halkett),   107, 

206,  210,  212,  216,  224,  229,  233,  236,  244 
Susannah,  19 
Thomas,  5,  u,  17-23,  25-30,  33,  34,  37,^7,  39, 

40,  51-53.  55.  57.  59.  do,  64,  65-69,  71-74, 

74,  80,  148,  154,  158,  182,  212,  221 
Thomas  (son  of  Adam),  52,  60 
Thomas  (of  Bristol),  35,  52,  125,  174 
Thomas,  Captain,  44,  46-48,  60 
Thomas  (son  of  James  Stokes),  82,  136,  147, 

165,  166,  198,  206,  214,  218 

Thomas  (of  Kensington,  Middlesex),  46 
Thomas  (of  St.  Martin's),  19 
Thomas,    Dr.     (of    Stanshawes    and    Nails- 
worth),  40,  44,  45,  48,  60 
Thomas  (of  Titherton),  41,  44,  60 
Thomas  (grandson  of  Walter),  41,  60 
Thomas  (son  of  William  of  Seend),  41,  60 
Thomas  Boulter,  27,  62,  62 
Thomas  Gabriel,  Rev.,  6,  41,  44,  45,  48,  52 
Thomas  Trumbull,  62,  63 
Walter  (of  Covent  Garden),  41,  60 
Walter  C,  68 

William  (son  of  Francis),  23,  53 
William  (of  Seend),  41,  60 
William,  Sir,  40,  41,  44,  48 
William  (father  of  Thomas),  7,  17,  19,  36-41, 

52.  53.  55.  56.  60,  65 
William  (died  at  Yate),  41 

William  Armstrong,  17,  22,  22,  23,  26,  38,  39, 

53.  65.  68,  70,  71,  72,  123,  136,  136, 137,  145, 
161,  182 

William  Armstrong  (baptism),  22 

William   Armstrong    (died  young),   28,   63, 

64 
William  E.  D.,  156,  164,  166,  202,  212 
William  Vincent,  23 


Stokes  &  Gilbert,  58 

Shapter  &  Walton,  124,  129 
Stokes  families  connected  by  marriage,  44,  47 

families  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire,  10, 
36,  43,  46-50,  52 

genealogical  chart,  60 

money,  23,  67 
Stokesay  Castle,  52,  121,  173 
Stokesdale,  71,  165 
Stokeses  of  Calne,  47 

of  Ireland,  45 

of  Stanshawes,  35,  36,  43,  47,  52,  60 

of  Titherton,  36,  42,  43,  47,  51,  60 
Stokes's  dock,  28 
Stone  for  City  Hall,  28 
Stone-cutters'  riot,  27,  28 
Stories,  77,  loi 
Storms,  Thomas,  13 
Stowell,  Canon  Hugh,  168 
Strand,  London,  20,  21,  22,  24,  37,  40 
Stratford-on-Avon,  108 
Streatham,  Southwark,  29,  49 
Street,  Rev.  Owen,  90 
Street  addresses.    See  Addresses 
Streets  cut  through  Phelps  place,  13,  15,  133 
Streets  named  after  daughters,  85,  150 
Strikes,  160 
Strong,  Richard,  10 
"Strong  government,"  100 
Stuart,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  118 

Gilbert,  92 
Stump,  William,  44 
Stuyvesant,  Robert,  137 
Suffolk,  Duchess  of,  42,  42,  204 
Suffrage,  100 

Sullivan  County,  History  of,  71 
Sultan,  237 
Sunday  at  Ansonia,  158,  170 

observance,  166,  210 

sailing,  227 
Sunday-schools,  20,  22,  34,  52 
Suppers,  late,  61 
Surrey  Chapel,  21,  34,  169 
Suspension  of  banks,  123 
Sutton,  Captain,  87 

Anson  Phelps,  87 
Sutton-Dudleys,  8,  93,  94 
Sutton  Line,  87 
Sweden,  210 

"Sweet  serenity  of  books,"  224 
"Swindling  Yankees,"  29 
Switzerland,  171,  172,  173,  203,  234 

Tablets  at  Yate,  47 
Taitbout  Chapel,  164 
Talcott,  John,  9,  116 

Governor  Joseph,  9 

Mary,  9,  93,  ii6 
Talleyrand,  151 
Tammany  Hall,  241 
Tarns,  J.  Frederick,  229 
Tappan,  Miss,  120 
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Tariff,  148,  214,  242,  243 
Tarrytown,  28,  130 
Tasmania,  Australia,  55 
Tavistock,  80 

Hotel,  65,  80 
Taxpayers'  and  Citizens'  Union,  147 
Tea  at  Phelps  house,  14,  136 
Telegraph  at  Salt  Lake,  179 
Temascal  tin-mines,  174,  175 
"Temper  is  everything,"  60 
Temporary  Administrator,  205,  223,  225 

233.  247 
Tenth  Street,  No.  58:  59,  (5(5,  145 
Terbell  family,  137 

Jeremiah,  70 
Terry,  Ellen,  234,  244 
Testament,  152,  192 
Tewfik,  237 

Tewkesbury,  112,  112,  113 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  39 
Theater,  197 
Thermopylae,  239 

Thomas  (reasons  for  the  name),  52,  136 
Thompson,  Henry  G.,  190 

Louisa,  190 

Orrin,  186,  190 
Thorn,  Susanna,  93 
Thrale,  Mrs.,  29 

Throat  trouble,  167,  174,  1S2,  201 
Thucydides,  2 

Tilden,  Governor,  81,  147,  214 
Tiles,  Dutch  Biblical,  133 
Times  of  adversity,  10 

of  prosperity,  10 
Tischereau,  Cardinal,  236 
Title  to  Stanshawes,  46,  4S,  49 
Token  for  Children,  135 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  126 
Tolerance  of  parents,  141 
Tomb  at  Phelps  place,  133 

of  Adam  de  Stok,  55 
Tontine  Tavern,  76 
"Too  much  gal,"  loi 
Tories,  29,  57,  80 
Tower  Hamlets,  36 
Tower  of  London,  23,  41,  53 
Training-school  for  Nurses,  211 
Traveling,  120 

on  railroads,  166 

on  Sunday,  166 
Treaty  of  peace,  66 
Tree  of  Liberty,  24 
Tributes  to  memory  of  Thomas  Dudley,  1 

John  Haynes,  104 

Anson  Greene  Phelps,  89,  90 

James  Stokes,  74,  221 

Thomas  Stokes,  72,  74,  221 

Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  114 

Timothy  Woodbridge,  115 
Tripp,  Thomas,  17 
Trudeau,  Edward,  M.D.,  230 


Trumbull,  Lucinda,  62 

Colonel  Samuel,  62 
Trusts,  223 
Tucker,  Alanson,  238 
Tuskegee  Institute,  141,  275 
Tutors,  153 

Twenty-first  birthday  (A.  P.  Stokes),  165 
Twenty-six  letters  on  religious  subjects,  37 
"Two  Brothers,"  p5,  100 
Two  distinct  ranks,  100 
Tyndale,  47 
Typhoid,  236-238 

Uncas,  102,  104 

Undertakers   of   the   plantation   of   Massachu- 
setts Bay,  117 
Union  Bank  of  London,  218 

League  Club,  249 

Theological  Seminary,  153 
United  States  Trust  Company,  185,  250 
Uniting  Protestant  denominations,  126 
Universalist,  77 

Upper  House  in  Connecticut,  113 
Utley,  Rev.  Mr.,  86 

Vacations,  157 

Valentine's  Manual,  11,  14,  15 

Van  Dusen,  Grace  D.,  18,  20,  24,  25,  54,  6i 

Van  Vleck,  Joseph,  218 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  84,  95,  96,  p(5,  102,  106 

Vassall,  William,  9,  96,  no,  i86 

Veits,  172 

Vermilye  &  Co.,  129 

Vice-Commodore,  227,  228,  231 

Victualer,  37 

Vieille  Montague  Zinc  Company,  209 

Vienna,  191,  200 

Views   of  James   Stokes,   77,   78,   126,   127,    140, 

147-150 
Vigors,  Colonel,  219 
Vinton,  Mrs.  Anne,  31 

Wadsworth,  General,  140 
Wait,  John,  46,  46 
Waldron,  Rev.  A.  J.,  169 
Waldstein,  Professor,  239 
Wall  Street,  17,  66,  78,  129 
Walton,  John  T.,  124,  125 
Walworth,  Chancellor,  8,  105 
Walworth,  London,  26,  29,  32,  33,  34 
Wapping,  19,  36-39,  55,  56,  65 
War,   125,   126,   172 

of  Independence,  19,  29,  30,  57 

of  1812,  66 
Ward,  Herbert  Dickinson,  119 

Mrs.  Humphry,  55 
Warner,  Susan  and  Anna  B.,  4 
Warre,  Edmund,  144,  212,  213 
Washington,  D.  C,  76,  77 
Washington,  George,  90,  119,  160 
Washington  Street,  67,  69,  124 
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Waters,  Henry,  7,  41 

Watts's  Hymns,  136 

Waverley  Novels,  144 

Waverly  Place,  No.  114:  59,  66,  67,  74,  76 

Webster,  Miss,  77 

Wedding  journey  (A.  P.  Stokes),  199,  200 

Wedding  of  A.  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  137 

Olivia  Phelps,  138 
Wellclose  Square,  38 
Welles,  Albert,  43 
Wells,  David  A.,  216,  217,  230,  242 
Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  18,  20,  60,  65 
West,  175-180 

of  England,  43 
West  Point,  202 

Street,  67,  69 
Westchester,  25,  40 
Western  lands,  90 

Reserve,  90 
Westervelt,  William  M.,  128 
Westfield,  Mass.,  3,  119 
Westminster,  17,  21,  22,  23,  63 

Abbey,  30 
Weyman,  Stanley,  80 
Wheeler,  Everett  P.,  230,  240,  242 
Wheeler,  General  Joseph,  139 
Whig,  80,  147 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  218 
Whitney,  Anna  Eliza,  139 

Thomas,  139,  150 
Whooping-cough,  134,  166 
"Why  expatiate  on  paper?"  61 
Wieliczka  salt-mines,  200 
Wilder,  S.  V.  S.,  134,  151,  152 
Wilkes,  John,  23,  149 

Matthew,  21 
Will  controversy   (James  Stokes),  58,  78,  : 

23s.  247,  248 
Will  of  Roger  Harlakenden,  707 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  88,  89,  169 

Alice  Ferneley  Smyth,  io8 

Abjohn  Stokes,  47,  49 

Richard  Stokes  of  Calne,  46,  47 

Thomas  Stokes,  39,  65 

William  Armstrong  Stokes,  70 
William  Street,  66,  224 
Williams,  Rev.  W.  R.,  D.D.,  74 
Williams  College,  166,  173 
Williamstown,  i66 
Willis,  Miss,  121 
Willow  china,  136 
Wiltshire,  10,  43,  46,  $0 

Notes  and  Queries,  59 
Wine,  128,  134 
Winscomb,  John,  43 
Winslow,  Edward  (Governor),  186 

Dr.  Forbes,  155,  168 
Winters,  Garret,  64 

Margaret,  64 
Winthrop,  Adam,  107 

Buchanan,  5 


Winthrop,  John   (Governor),  4,  8,  92,  93,  96, 
97,  99,  100,  107 

Mary,  8,  103 
Withington,  Lothrop,  7,  39,  41,  53 
Wolcott,  Henry,  109,  no,  119,  lao 

Oliver,  no 

Simeon,  no 
Woodbridge,  Mrs.,  207 

Augustus,  84 

Dorothy  (Lamb),  8,  84 

Rev.  Dudley,  84 

Haynes,  84,  88 

Rev.  John,  8,  103,  114,  173 

Mehitable  (Wyllys),  115,  116 

Mercy  (Dudley),  8,  103,  114 

Rev.    Timothy    of    Hartford,    6,    115,    116, 

IIQ 

Rev.  Timothy  of  Stockbridge,  6 

Rev.  Timothy,  Jr.,  of  Simsbury,  84 
Woodbridge,  Conn.,  158 
Woodbridge  Company,  89,  224 

Family  Record,  8,  83 

Hall,  214 
Woodbridges,  4,  115 
Wooden  wedding,  206 
Wool  prices,  23,  66 
Woolen  draper,  21,  23 

manufacturers,  23 

trade,  147 
Wooster  Street  Sunday-school,  170 
tVords  of  Comfort  and  Consolation,  220 
Working  men,  160 
tforld.  New  York,  247 
Worldly  influences,  141 
Wright's  Essex,  8 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  139 
"Wrong  by  rule,"  77 
Wyatt  family,  185 
Wyllys,  Ambrose,  107 

George    5,  9,   10,  92,   103,  105,   107-109,  II5, 
1 18,    118,  160 

Hezekiah,  109 

Joan,  lo,  107 

Mary  (Smyth),  107,  116 

Mehitable,  115,  ii6 

Ruth  (Haynes),  105 

Samuel,  105,  109,  114. 

Major-General  Samuel,  109 
Wyllys  Building,  224 

Company,  164,  224 

house,  112  (second  plate),  7/5 
Wyraan's  school,  55,  154,  156 

Yacht  discussions,  228,  229 
Yachting,  221,  227.     See  Cruising 
Yachts,  English  and  American,  229 
Yale  College,  10,  115,  151,  172,  187,  214 
Yale-Harvard  boat-race,  226 
Yard  estate,  162 
Yardley  Hastings,  93,  p^ 
Yarmouth,  18,  19,  60 
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Yate,  40,  41,  45,  47,  SI,  173  Young,  Bridget,  io8,  109 

Yellow  china  bowls,  34  Brighara,  178,  179 

fever,  28  Young   Men's   Christian  Association,    11,    i 

Yorke,  Dorothy,  94  147,  156 

Edmund,  94  Young  Wonaen's  Christian  Association,  147 

Yosemite  Valley,  176  Younger,  Mr.,  30 
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ERRATA 

Page  19,  last  line  of  note  5.     For  lost  thousands  read  robbed  out  of  many 

thousands. 
"     32,  line  23.     For /I.  5(5"  read /).  57. 
"     41,  line  8.     For  17^4  read  //J4. 
"   141,  line  9.      Matter  in  parenthesis  should  read  :  {He  was  succeeded  by 

Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst.) 
"   173,  line  16.      Omit  nth,  Bath. 
"  215,  Hnes  3-5.      This  paragraph  should  be  read  after  text  matter  on 

page  205. 
"   245,  4th  line  from  bottom  of  page.     For  year  read  winter. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMORANDA 

Page  23,  note  3,  and  page  53,  line  7.  William  Stokes,  who  entered  the 
Blue  Coat  School  on  the  same  day  as  my  grandfather's  brother, 
William  Armstrong  Stokes,  loth  March,  1785,  was  son  of 
Francis  and  Alice  Stokes  of  Salisbury.  The  will  of  Alice 
Jacob  of  Wootton  Bassett  (near  Calne),  1654,  mother-in-law 
of  Edward  Stokes  of  Titherton,  mentions  Edward  Stokes 
and  Christopher  Stokes  ;  also  Francis  Stokes,  apothecary,  of 
London  and  Purton  (near  Wootton  Bassett),  who  had  sons 
Thomas  and  Francis  Stokes,  one  of  whom  was  probably  grand- 
father of  the  Blue  Coat  boy.  This  appears  to  connect  this 
WiUiam  Stokes  of  Salisbury  with  the  Titherton  line  of  Stokeses. 

"     41,  first  two  lines.     Refer  to  Coal  Pit  Heath  on  chart  at  page  60. 

"  48,  line  12.  This  parchment  pedigree  is  printed  in  Miscellanea 
Genealogica  et  Heraldica,  Vol.  II,  p.  25,  edition  of  1888,  with 
additions  in  italics  by  Mr.  Arthur  Schomberg  of  Seend.  It 
is  also  printed  in  Mr.  Schomberg's  Some  Notes  on  the  Stokes 
Family  {Counties  Wilts  and  Gloucester),  Devizes,  1909. 

"     51,  last  paragraph.     See  also  Vol.  II,  Appendix  A. 

"  52,  line  30,  and  page  56,  line  25.  The  will  of  John  Stock  of  Yate, 
1742,  husband  of  Martha  Stock,  mentions  William  Arnold  of 
Bristol,  merchant  taylor,  and  John  and  Alexander  Neale.  John 
Stock  was  son  of  William  Stock  of  Yate,  perhaps  the  William 
Stock  who  died  there  in  1734.     See  Vol.  II,  Appendix  A. 

"     68,  note  i.     This  lease  is  dated  6th  March,  1829. 

"  141,  note  5.  My  sisters  also  gave  a  chapel  to  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Note,  25th  April,  1910. —  I  had  intended  to  make  a  further  revision  of 
this  volume  (Parts  i  and  2)  before  binding,  but  I  am  unable 
to  do  so,  as  there  has  been  some  delay  in  getting  it  from  the 
press,  on  account  of  some  illustrations,  and  I  am  sailing  May 
4,  to  be  absent  for  about  five  months,  and  I  need  this  volume 
for  use  in  obtaining  further  information  in  England. 
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